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PREFACE 


The First Europe was that of the Middle Ages, the establishment 
of which is the subject of this book. It was the Europe of the united 
Christendom of the Latin Churches and of local lordships in con- 
tinuous minor conflicts. The second Europe came into existence at 
the Renaissance and Reformation; and it has lasted almost until our 
own times. It was the Europe of independent Sovereign States, 
which were saved from extermination in mutual conflicts by ex- 
pansion in the New World, the East and Africa. The third Europe 
does not yet exist. 

For those who desire to make a third Europe of peace between 
nations and between social classes, and of well-being for the ‘'plain 
people/’ the interest in the formation of the First Europe may be 
found partly in analogies between our position and that of our 
ancestors fifteen hundred years ago. They were at the beginnmg 
of a social transition in which slavery was transformed into serfdom, 
and an old unity, based upon a military dictatorship, was changed 
into the unity of western Christendom. In that time is to be found 
the real basis of modern democracy — the assumption that ah human 
beings have an equal right to derive benefit from the social system 
and all adults an equal responsibility for its maintenance. This 
assumption is directly derived from the experience of the Christian 
Churches. The transition from the Roman Empire in a.d. 400 to 
medieval Europe in a.d. 800, was achieved by experiment and the 
invention of new social institutions. New moral standards and new 
conceptions of the moral worth of aU human beings began at that 
time to dominate western Europe. The political and economic 
changes were less important than these, just as at present we are 
faced by moral problems more fundamental than the economic 
and pohticai Also, we know what it is to feel that the barbarians 
are at the gates. But the decay of an old civilization is less important 
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tkan the creation of a new. And the four centuries dealt \¥ith in 
this book were ages of creation. 

Another interest in tliis period may be derived from the survivals 
in contemporary society of functionaries and institutions of the 
early Middle Ages — for example, kings, bishops, churches and 
certain types of law. Also, about a thousand years ago in western 
Europe were to be found the beginnings of those rivalries which 
still obstruct the establishment of peace: for example, the long- 
standing rivalry between the peoples living to the East and the 
West of the Rhine, may be traced to the manner in which the so- 
called Holy Roman Empire came into existence. In that far past 
may be found the first traces of what is now called the ‘"Axis/’ 
connecting Italy and Germany, and of the common Christian 
tradition of England and France. Indeed, it would be well if political 
theorists who now write about ‘khe State,’’ would study the 
problem, not of power but of moral authority, as it was in the last 
days of the Roman Empire in western Europe and in the new 
barbarian kingdoms. In the same period '‘nations” began to be the 
basis of State organization and not cities; different languages of 
equal cultural value arose beneath tlie superficial Latin of the learned 
caste, and a civilization developed which was dependent not upon 
one intellectual or cultural centre but upon interchange between 
many. 

Between us and that first transition there lie both the experience 
of medieval Europe, which clearly was in continual development, 
and the second great transition which produced the wages system, 
industrial capitalism and Sovereign States. But the transition which 
produced the First Europe is still of interest, because it seems to 
have been the result of efforts to face problems as fundamental as 
our own. Then as now, a tradition of centuries seems to have been 
shattered by a nomadism which is to be found not merely in the 
wanderings of barbarian tribes, but also in the diversity of opinions 
and ways of life. In our day a certain nomadism of the mind, 
which divides society, and especially its more thoughtful members, 
into rival and sometimes hostile groups, is the sign of deeply-seated 
unrest. It seems to be due to causes very similar to those which 
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Operated in western Europe between a.d. 400 and a.d. 800. New 
experiences, new social ideals, new moral standards then appeared 
on the horizon, which could not be fitted into the traditional 
institutions or adjusted to the traditional ideals of conduct. Nomad- 
ism ill any type of civilization is to be found where a great number 
of men and women are deracines, having no recognized function in 
the community and no great interest in the continuance of the 
system into which they have been born. In our day widespread un- 
employment in the Democracies and the still more pernicious mili- 
tarization by which the Dictatorships try to solve the problem, are 
signs of a fundamental social dislocation. Fifteen hundred years ago, 
in the last days of the Roman Empire in the West, slaves and poor 
farmers in flight from oppression, and the masses of men and 
women kept alive by gifts of food from the Public Authorities in 
the great cities, played their part in the dissolution of local religions 
and customs, which preceded the recognition of all human beings 
as members in the one community of Christendom. The nomadism 
of the mind in those centuries is to be found in the differences of 
opinion and purpose, expressed in their literature. 

This book is concerned with the changes in the climate of opinion 
in western Europe between a.d. 400 and a.d. 800 — ^in the so-called 
Dark Ages. During these centuries the First Europe was brought 
into existence by men and women working in circumstances much 
more difficult than our own, in the light of ideals which moved 
them, and with such little knowledge and ability as they possessed. 
It was a time of social transition. The dissolution of the social 
system of which the Roman Empire was the last defence, left 
western Europe a chaos out of which a new world was created. 
But much more attention has been paid by liistorians to the ruins 
of the Roman system than to die laying of the foundations of that 
Europe which we now inhabit. This book, on the other hand, 
definitely looks forward to medieval Europe and not backwards to 
the Roman Empire. It is not a chronicle of events. Such events and 
dates as are mentioned are used only to indicate the framework 
within which the action and thought of men were conducted 
during four centuries of transition. They built their world upon a 
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new design, aldiougli they used for it material found among the 
ruins of the past. It is indeed ridiculous, historically, to treat medieval 
Europe as a mere interval of ‘"Gothic” barbarism between Roman 
civilization and the Renaissance. But some of our greatest historians 
have made that mistake. Again, the ages called “dark” were times 
in which work was being done at foundations; or to change the 
metaphor, the new shoots hardly yet showed themselves above the 
surface. The cynic may indeed suppose with some justification that 
the “Dark Ages,” like the “Dark Continent” of the nineteenth 
century, were called “dark” chiefly because most historians knew 
nothing about them. 

In order to study the climate of opinion during a social transition, 
it is necessary to read the letters, treatises and chronicles produced 
at the time. On these alone this volume is based. Such a mass of 
learned works, chiefly in French and German, has been accumulated 
around the original documents, that the student is in danger of 
being lost in the ivy while he examines the building. Most of the 
documents are in Latin or Greek, in the great collections made by 
Migne and Mansi, in the Monumenta Germaniae Historica and in the 
Corpus of Latin ecclesiastical writers; but it will be clear from the 
references in the text that I owe a great debt to the scholars of 
France and Germany who have edited and annotated and written 
treatises on the original documents. 

Almost all these documents have been available for the use of 
historians since the eighteenth century and have been used by 
Gibbon and other great scholars. But the same documents may 
contain material for tlic discussion of problems which were less 
familiar even twenty years ago than they are now; and, as Lord 
Acton said, the study of history should deal not with periods but 
with problems. The problem I have had chiefly in mind is the 
relation between armed force and moral authority in the art of 
government and in social organization generally, especially during 
a period of transition. With this is connected a study of the methods 
by which moral authority is acquired in new social relations. 
Mythology and the belief in magic had important effects upon the 
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institutions of tlie First Europe. They take different forms in different 
ages; but they are not unknown even to-day as sources of social 
influence. Again, what at first sight appears to be a dissolution of 
moral standards is sometimes, as in western Europe after the fifth 
century, a sign of the growth of new ways of life and the establish- 
ment of new moral ideals. 

The dates of the chroniclers and historians referred to in this 
book, and the general character of their works, are discussed in the 
appendices to Bury’s edition of Gibbon; and some of the Latin 
treatises of the same dates are summarized in Laistiier's Thought and 
Letters in Western Europe, a.d. $oo-goo (1931). Among the more 
recent studies of the period are Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders, 
A.D. 376-814 (1892-1899, 8 vols.), Fustel de Coulanges, Institutions 
PoUtiques de VAncienne France (6 vols., 2nd ed., 1904), Duchesne, 
VHistoire Ancienne de VEgtise (1911, 4 vols., Eng. trans. 1909-1925), 
the same author’s Les Premiers Temps de VEtat Pontifical (2nd ed., 
1911) and Eric Caspar, Geschichte des Papsttums (1930-1934, 2 vols.). 

In the text of this book EngHsh only is used, reference being 
made to other languages only when no satisfactory equivalent 
exists in English; because the book is intended, not for specialist 
scholars of the period, but for the ordinary reader who is interested 
in the problems of social transition. Obviously a study of the 
cHmate of opinion cannot be confined only to the discussion of 
social institutions. But this volume is so confined, in order that a 
further study may follow, which will deal with the changes in the 
moral standards and the philosophical views of the universe and of 
man in the early Middle Ages. In this volume, wherever it is 
indicated that the problem will be discussed ‘ 'elsewhere,” reference 
is made to a second volume not yet completed. 

My own interest in the problem of social transition began more 
than thirty years ago when, after taking the Classical Tripos in the 
University of Cambridge, which gave me some slight knowledge 
of the Roman Empire, I spent four years in Rome and its neigh- 
bourhood, studying the use made of the ruins of that Empire in the 
early Christian basilicas, mosaics, inscriptions and other memorials. 
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These records of the first attempts to create medieval Europe have, 
no douht, affected my views of the written documents of the 
period. It seems to me impossible to study the history of any period 
without some knowledge of the buildings and the plastic arts 
produced by the people of that time, and some appreciation of the 
customs and beliefs which serve to explain the form taken by the 
arts. In Rome also I studied medieval philosophy by attendance at 
Latin lectures and by myself maintaining '‘theses” in "disputations” 
in Latin — ^no doubt reminiscent of the "Letters of Obscure Men” 
and of Rabelais" problem: "Whether a chimera buzzing in empty 
space can eat second intentions.” Again, the historian may find it 
useful to have some acquaintance with the districts familiar to the 
writers and men of action of the time he is studying. The geo- 
graphical features of central and northern Italy, of France, eastern 
England and the Rhine country have not changed for more than a 
thousand years; and I have had the advantage of journeys in the 
Roman Campagna, Tuscany, Liguria, Lombardy and Venezia, and 
also of following the whole course of the Moselle and so appre- 
ciating the scenes which infused a little poetry into the lifeless 
verses of Ausonius. I know also the forests around Aachen, where 
Charles the Great hunted, and those north of Fulda, where St. 
Boniface founded his monastery "in the wilderness.” The French 
part of my family came from the region round Bordeaux, where, 
in the fifth century, Ausonius and PauHiius of Nok held property, 
and where in the early ninth century Louis the Pious suffered 
education. From a knowledge of the coastal defences of 1940, in 
England to guard against Germanic invasion, I can appreciate the 
worries of the Count of the Saxon Shore [Comes litoris Saxonici) ; 
and the Roman forts under his jurisdiction, which I have seen at 
Anderida (Pevensey) and Burgh Castle on the Waveney, are as 
impressive even to-day as more recent defences. In reference to the 
problem, rather than the period, I worked in public offices between 
the years 1917 and 1934 in unimportant positions, but at certain 
specific difficulties of the first attempts at social reconstruction in 
our own day, after the war that was "to end war.” First, as an 
official of the Central Government in England, in the Ministry of 
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Reconstruction and the Ministry of Labour; kter^ in the Central 
Office of the Labour Party, I learnt to appreciate such difficulties as 
a Roman ofEcial in the sixth century may have had to face. Again, 
in discussions with officials of the League of Nations at Geneva and 
of the Central Governments in Paris, Berlin, Vienna and Warsaw, 

I thought I was watching the establishment of the third Europe. 
Only after the 'Tirst barbarian kingdoms’" collapsed in 1932 and 
1934, as in the sixth centur}^, did I turn back to the history of the 
first “black-out.” 

The first barbarian kingdoms of the sixth century failed because 
they were too closely copied from a model that had decayed. And 
clearly the settlement of 1919 failed because of archaism, not utopian- 
ism. The Peace Settlement of 1919 collapsed, not because those 
who supported it were moved by ideals wliich were too exalted 
for practical politics, but because both the idealists and the practical 
politicians were thinking in terms of Sovereign States — ^terms 
wliich belonged to the Renaissance and were archaic in the twentieth 
century, exactly as the conception of a centralized Empire was 
obsolete in the ninth century. The history of the “Dark Ages,” 
however, shows how difficult it is for any age to escape from the 
ghosts that haunt the graves of the past. 

My thanks are due first to the best of friends, J. L. Hammond 
and Barbara Hammond, who have read through the whole of my 
manuscript and made the most valuable criticisms and suggestions; 
and also to R. H. Tawney, who has done the same for some of the 
chapters. I was fortunate in having the assistance of historians who 
understand that the writing of liistory involves making moral 
judgements as well as recording facts. I thank also my wife for her 
labour in writing down a great part of the manuscript, and for 
carrying about the large volume of Mansi’s Concilia and of the 
Codex Theodosianus in the edition of Gothofredus — no light labour. 
Thanks are also due to the Librarian of Dr. Williams’s Library, Mr. 
Stephen K. Jones, who found for me some of the less easily traced 
passages; to my brother R. E. Burns for studying sections of late 
Latin and Greek documents with the long-suffering of the classical 
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scholar when he reads anything later than Thucydides and 
Tacitus. 

For assistance on special points I have to thank also my friends 
Count Guglielmo degli Alberti, Sir Eric Maclagaii, Mr. M. P. 
Chariesworth and Miss J. M. C. Toynbee. 

It need hardly be said that any judgements expressed upon 
persons and institutions are my own; and so are any mistakes 
which may have escaped the attention of my friends. 

C. DELISLE BURNS 

DORKING, Martinmas 1941 


Owing to the death of my husband before the completion of the 
proof-reading some errors and omissions may have escaped notice. 
For these I must apologize. I should also like to express my thanks 
to those friends, and especially to my brother-in-law, R. E. Burns, 
who gave me valuable assistance in the final reading of the proofs. 

M. DELISLE BURNS 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

THE FORMATION OF THE FIRST EUROPE 

The First Europe came into existence during the four hundred 
years from the beginning of the fifth century to the end of the 
eighth century of tire Christian era. It included, geographically, 
the countries now known as France, England, Ireland and southern 
Scodand, western Germany, central and northern Italy and northern 
Spain. Its peoples spoke Germanic languages in the North and 
East, and variations of Latin in the South and West. Tliey were 
socially united in a Christendom which excluded the older eastern 
forms of Christianity; but diey were divided by local lordships. 
This First Europe was, indeed, dependent in its earlier years upon 
the older cultures of the Mediterranean, which had produced finally 
the Roman Empire; but it was a new type of civilization. Thus, 
the word Europe became, after the collapse of the Roman Empire 
in the West, more than a geographical expression; and it was used 
in the new sense for the first time in the ninth century, for example, 
by Nithard the ninth-century historian, when he wrote that Charles 
the Great at his death “had left all Europe in the greatest happiness.”^ 
Europe is thus distinguished, not only from other lands, but from 
the tradition of the Greek-speaking Churches and Empire, and from 
Islam. From that time Europe was “the West” — ^not merely a 
different place but a different spirit. 

The Roman Empire had never been European or Western, in 
the modem sense of these words. It had always united the countries 
surrounding the eastern Mediterranean, from which it drew its 

^ Nithard, Hist. I: “Karolus . . . merito Magnus imperator ab omnibus nationibus 

vocams , • . omnem Europem in summa bonitate reliqiiit.” Nitbard wrote between 
A.D. 841 and A.D. 843. 
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chief wealth, with the less developed countries of the West, in- 
cluding northern Gaul and Britain. And when, at the begimiing of 
the fourth century, first Diocletian and then Constantine removed 
the central administration from Rome eastwards, it had become 
obvious to Roman generals and lawyers, as well as to the adherents 
of Christianity, that the real centre of the Empire lay at the junction 
of Asia and Europe. The Roman Empire was based upon the 
control of the trade routes in the basin of the Mediterranean. It 
inherited the conquests of the Greek successors of Alexander in 
Egypt, Syria and Asia Minor. And although it had also succeeded 
to the conquests of the Roman Republic in the West, these were 
of less importance, three centuries after Augustus, than the rich 
and populous cities of what is now called the ''Near East.’' 

The civilization of the First Europe was quite distinct from the 
Roman. It did not depend upon the Mediterranean. It was the 
creation of the Latin Churches, and not of any one military or 
civil power. Its intellectual centres were in northern France, the 
Rliine country, England and northern Italy. Its architecture and 
other plastic arts were original experiments to meet new needs. Its 
music came out of popular songs. Its organizations of a learned 
caste, the clergy, of monasteries and of the universities which were 
later established, were new social inventions. Thus, the First Europe 
of the so-called Middle Ages, was an original experiment in new 
ways of living and thinking. Medieval civilization was more 
primitive than the Roman in externals, because it lacked, for 
example, baths and roads; and in culture it was more primitive, 
because it lacked that natural intercourse between educated men 
and women, which existed in the Roman villas and city mansions. 
But in other aspects it was an advance upon Mediterranean civiliza- 
tion; for example, in its moral and religious ideals, in its community 
of feeling between the rich and the poor and in its widespread 
sense of social responsibility. If character and conduct in different 
ages are to be compared, St. Francis was not more civilized than 
Seneca, but he had wider and more subtle sympathies; and Abelard, 
Aquinas and Occam were better thinkers than Cicero and Pliny, 
although their observation and experience were more limited. The 
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greater pliilosopliers of ancient Athens cannot be supposed to add 
credit to the Roman Empire, the culture and social organization 
of which retained few traces of their teaching in the fifth century 
of the Christian era. To avoid misunderstanding, therefore, it 
should be clearly stated that medieval civfiization is regarded here 
as only a first stage in the development of a pattern of culture^ 
whose later forms were the second Europe of the sixteenth to 
nineteenth centuries, and the third Europe now being established. 
To compare the Roman system at its best under the Antoiiiiies, or 
in its later years under Constantine or Theodosius the Great, with 
the First Europe in the days of Charles the Great, is like comparing 
a great river, losing itself in the sands at the end of its course, with 
a mountain torrent from which a still greater stream arises. Or 
again, to change the metaphor, the early history of the First Europe 
treats of the roots of that great tree which has now expanded into 
modern science, modern music and arts, and modern skill in 
government. But the roots of that tree, if exposed to the light of 
history, may not appear so attractive as the latest faded flowers of 
Greek and Roman culture. 

Although medieval civilization, throughout its whole course 
until the Renaissance, and certainly in its first years, was more 
primitive than the Roman, its roots struck far deeper among all 
classes of the community; and it contained forces much more 
powerful than the Roman Empire had ever included. The doctrine 
and practice of the Christian Churches, based upon the belief that 
each human being had an immortal soul to be saved, and that all 
were in some sense equal as Christians — this was one of the most 
important influences in the formation of what is now known as 
democracy. Democracy as an ideal means a social system of liberty, 
equahty and fraternity for all men, and not a system in which a 
few share freedom among themselves in order the better to control 
the rest. And democracy as a system of government, by which the 
ideal may be approached, means at least some control by the 
“plain people” over their rulers and agents and some right of 
public discussion concerning public policy. But even in this sense, 
the sources of some elements in the democratic tradition of to-day 
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are to be found in tlie election of bishops in tlie earliest Christian 
Cliiirches and in the meeting of bishops as representatives in 
Synods^ rather than in ancient Athens or Rome. 

The word “democracy ' in Greek did not refer to slaves and 
women as members of the political community, although, as in 
the case of cattle, their owners and masters might care for them. 
On the other hand, the Athenians developed and the Roman 
Republic preserved the power to criticize and remove pubHc 
authorities and the free discussion of public policy by all citizens. 
But neither criticism nor discussion survived in the Cliristian 
Churches; and the democracy of early Christianity had passed, 
before the fifth century, into a form of despotism under the control 
of the bishops and clergy. The democratic tendency of Christianity 
in medieval Europe survived oiJy in the sacraments and ceremonies, 
wliich were equally shared by all, and in early Christian documents 
which served at times to support protests against despotism, political 
or clerical. Nevertheless, democracy in the modern sense of that 
word, did in fact arise within the Christian tradition and not else- 
where. Medieval civiHzatioii was also the source of the great 
European literatures and of modern European music and plastic 
arts. Even modern experimental science can be traced to the prac- 
tices of magic, both sacred and secular, in the Middle Ages. But 
in social institutions the early years of the First Europe were still 
more important for the future. At that time the system of nation- 
States had its origin in the barbarian kingdoms which replaced the 
Roman provinces in the West. The Roman organization of Christian 
communities spread from Italy and Gaul into England, Ireland and 
Germany. The great monastic system of the West was estabhshed; 
and pilgrimage connected the common people of all Europe. 
These are the roots of the First Europe. 

This book deals less with the disappearance of the ancient world 
than with the first signs of the new civilization, of which our own 
is the direct descendant. In order, therefore, to express the difference 
between the beginning and the end of the process which is to be 
studied, a short series of contrasts may be described. 
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The Contrast between a.d. 400 and a.d. 800 

Of the most obvious institutions in a.d. 400 the Roman Empire 
is the best known. It was one system of government which included 
ah the lands from northern Britain to the borders of Iraq, and from 
the Rhine and Danube to the Sahara. In a.d. 800, on the other 
hand, the same institution, still called the Roman Empire, included 
only part of the Balkan peninsula and of Turkey, within easy reach 
of its capital at Constantinople. But in western Europe separate 
kingdoms under Germanic chieftains were established in Gaul, then 
called western France, and Germany, then called eastern France, in 
Italy, in England and in northern Spain. The most striking feature 
of the change is the locaHzation of government. Many different 
and independent centres of power and authority had taken the 
place of one; although all these countries were felt to be united 
against the outer world, as Latin Christendom. Africa north of the 
Sahara and southern Spain were ruled by Mohammedan Caliphs. 
In the East were unknown tribes; and in the West, the Ocean. 

In A.D. 400 the Roman Emperors, who were Christian and 
CathoHc, were legislating on doctrine and Church discipline, with 
the advice of bishops, who were themselves largely under the 
control of imperial officials. But by a.d. 800 there was an imperial 
Church, outside the surviving Roman Empire in the East, subject 
to the bishops of Rome, legislating for itself, and sometimes using 
the power of local kings for civil as well as ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion. A large part of western Europe was united again, but now 
by the organization of the Latin Churches, which had lost contact 
with the Christianity of the eastern Mediterranean. Less obvious, 
but more important than the great changes in political and eccle- 
siastical institutions, was the change in the system of production 
and distribution. In a.d. 400 the Roman Empire depended upon 
the organization of great cities — ^Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, 
Carthage, Arles and the rest, whose populations obtained food and 
clothing from distant sources of supply. There was a trade in slaves, 
food-stuffs and raw materials throughout the Mediterranean basin, 
extending also to the Rlime country, northern Gaul and Britain, 
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A cuitureds city-bred, rich class provided administrators for a 
single system of economic customs and political laws. By a.d. 8oo 
all this had disappeared from western Europe. The great Roman 
cities were in ruins; and their diminished populations continually 
suffered from plague, famine or the raids of armed gangs. Trade 
between the East and the West of the Mediterranean basin had 
almost come to an end. The slave-trade hardly existed; and neither 
ships nor road traiEFic were able to carry raw materials and food- 
stuffs for long distances. Distribution, therefore, had become local. 
It was organized by local landowners, controlling serfs tied to the 
soil, but possessed of customary rights. The ruling class, except for 
a few of the higher clergy, consisted of ignorant, illiterate, country- 
bred "'sportsmen,” whose chief enjoyment, when not killing or 
robbing their neighbours, was hunting game in the forests. In the 
four centuries that followed the fifth, a great process of dc-urbaiii- 
zation was taking place. The population was more evenly spread 
over the whole area of north-western Europe. Thus, medieval 
Europe was embodied in the primitive castles and the abbeys and 
not, at any rate in its first phase, in the houses or churches of 
merchants and craftsmen in the towns. 

Again, in a.d. 400 the centres of intellectual activity, of the arts 
and of trade, were the sea-ports of the Mediterranean basin — 
Constantinople, Alexandria, Carthage, Arles and Rome. By the 
ninth century the centres of activity in the First Europe lay in the 
North-West — Paris, Tours, Fulda, and, in later years, Antwerp 
and London.^ Thus the geographical setting for the new type of 
civilized life lay in countries on the border of the great ocean, 
which proved eventually to be, not the limit of the earth, but the 
pathway to a new world. Finally in a.d. 400 Christianity was a 
proselytizing religion, fighting long-established customs and beliefs 
of many different types; and Christianity itself, even among the 
more simple-minded western races, was divided into different 
sects— Arians, Donatists, PrisciJJianists and others. It was organized 
in local congregations or Churches, each independent of the other, 

1 The revival of Italian cities after the eleventh cratury introduces another 

problem — the contact of the West and the East after their severance. 
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but connected by a common literature and ritual, and by the 
Councils of bishops. Later, in a.d. 8oo, in western Europe Chris- 
tianity had become Christendom. Everyone was assumed to be 
Christian and Catholic. The Latin Churches of the West had 
coalesced into one imperial Church controlled by a separate caste 
of clergy, monks and nuns, most of them celibates, under the 
government, at least in theory, of the bishops of Rome. 

Romans and Germans 

The contrast between a.d. 400 and a.d, 800 is startling. What is 
here attempted is to explain how and why the change occurred. 
In its earliest stages the change may be regarded as due to a conflict 
between a particular type of civilization and a particular type of 
barbarism. It is assumed in what follows that the ''pattern of 
culture*' called the Greek-Roman civilization, embodied in the late 
Roman Empire, was only one of many possible forms of civilized 
life. Not civilization in general, but only Roman civilization was 
in question in the fifth century, although most of the writers of 
that time thought of their own tradition as civilization itself. In 
the same way, some writers and speakers of to-day who lament 
the danger to "civilization,'* fail to perceive that an earlier pattern 
of culture may be replaced by a better. The Roman system was 
the last of the great predatory Empires based upon slavery; but it 
brought unity and extended culture throughout the countries in 
the basin of the Mediterranean. Its best products were regarded by 
eighteenth-century historians as standards for all civilized men; and 
they were therefore unable to understand or appreciate the new 
forms of civilization which took its place. But they were not wrong 
in supposing that any form of civilized life is better than any 
barbarism, although it is always difficult to distinguish the first 
signs of a new civilization from the barbarism by which it is 
surrounded. 

This book is concerned with the transition from one type of 
civilization, the Roman, to another — the European. Any form of 
civilization is a complex of social relationships, more varied and 
more intricate than those of barbarism. Among civilized men and 
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women opinions and tastes differ, and social customs are continually 
adjusted by individual experiment. Occupations are differentiated 
in wiiat is called the division of labour, and the political and 
economic ''interests*' of the members of any community, and of 
different communities, are different and interdependent. In bar- 
barism, on the other hand, all the members of the community are 
as far as possible alike in opinions, tastes, occupations and interests. 
Society is homogeneous. Established custom and belief control 
daily life and prevent variation. One man, or one caste of magicians 
or lords, provides the rules for thought and action. And therefore 
even in civilized communities the simplicity of barbarism has an 
attraction for minds weakened by personal distress or confused by 
social unrest, as it had for die Cynics in ancient Greece and the 
hermits of the third and fourth centuries of the Christian era. 

Although civflization and barbarism are face to face, the chief . 
purpose of our discussion is to show, not how an old civilization 
disappeared, but how a new civilization arose. Social relations 
change when a child becomes a man, when acquaintances become 
husband and wife, or when lovers use telephones instead of writing. 
When such changes occur, it is misleading to think of them as a 
decay or decline of an earher system. It would be absurd to treat 
a change in social custom, such as the wearing of trousers instead 
of tunics in the fifth century, as a decay or decline of anything 
whatever. Biological metaphors appHed to types of civilization or 
patterns of culture misrepresent the facts. Indeed, in times of social 
transition there is greater vitality among ordinary men and women 
than at other times, precisely because the displacement of ancient 
customs compels them to think and act for themselves. Again, the 
transition from a long-established social system to the crude begin- 
ning of a new Order, must not be rendered in terms of good and 
bad. French is not bad Latin. But from the fifth to the ninth 
century, when the transition from Latin to French was taking 
place, the finer qualities of the new language were not so easily 
perceived, especiafiy by the educated, as the munimified elegance 
of the Latin of the vanished past. As in the history of language, so 
in that of the plastic arts, the splendid temples of ancient Rome 
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were more niagiiificeiit than the Cliristian basilicas of the fourth 
century and their mosaic decoration. But in the study of the tran- 
sition to a new type of civihzation it is necessary^ to foresee in the 
colours of the mosaics the future development of the decoration of 
the Christian Churches in the glass of the cathedrals of Chartres 
and of York. Thus, the transition from the Roman system of 
civilization must not be regarded primarily as the spread of 
barbarism. 

On the other hand, die barbarism by which the Roman system 
was faced in the fifth century, wzs not barbarism in general, but 
a particular form of it. It was the barbarism of the Godiic and 
Germanic tribes introduced at first into the heart of the Roman 
world as its defenders. Historians of the nineteenth century, how- 
ever, were as mistaken in their estimate of Germanic barbarism as 
their predecessors had been in their view of Roman culture. By 
the later historians, the Germanic barbarians were taken to be 
pure-souled, loyal and vaHant suppianters of an effete social and 
political system. This astonishing mistake was, no doubt, partly 
due to a misunderstanding of the prejudices of the Christian Fathers, 
partly to the Romantic Movement, but chiefly to the uncontrolled 
imagination of sedentary scholars. As it is clear from contemporary 
records, the Germanic barbarians, with a few noble exceptions, 
were drunken, lecherous, cowardly and q^uite untrustworthy, even 
among those for whom they professed friendship. They did not 
indeed suffer from such vices of luxury as may be due to fine 
clothes, baths and good cooking. Simplicity has its attractions, even 
when, as Sidonius ApoHinaris says, it stinks.^ But the Vandals in 
Africa in the fifth century showed that the so-called virtues of 
barbarians were largely due to their ignorance of the more subtle 
tastes of civilized men. And it is an absurdity to treat Theodoric 
the Ostrogoth or Clovis the Frank as examples of nobihty or 
valour. The first, with his own hand, killed his guest; die second 
split open the skull of a subordinate, when his back was turned. 
These men were savages. But the particular form of barbarism 

1 Felicemque libet vocare nasunx, etc. {Cam, xxiii. 13). “Happy the nose which 
cannot smell a barbarian.” This was written about A.n. 455 in Gaul. 
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which can be contrasted with the Roman type of civilization in 
the fifth century, was certamly Germanic. A great German historian 
has said that 'hhe process of barbarization of the Roman Empire 
was a process of Germanization.”^ The barbarism, therefore, with 
which this book is concerned, is not barbarism in general, but only 
one type of it. 

In very general terms, the characteristics of Roman civilization 
and of Germanic barbarism may be described as follows. Under 
the Roman system the relations between men, women and children 
were complicated and various. A long-established system of slavery 
had been somewhat modified, under Stoic and Christian influence, 
to the advantage of the slaves. But the slave population was large; 
and even soldiers had slaves. Legal rights of ownership, marriage, 
inheritance and trade were clearly defined; and an official adminis- 
tration made them effectual. The mechanisms of production and 
transport were well developed. Public buildings and aqueducts still 
remain to prove the existence of applied sciences of which bar- 
barians are ignorant. The minor arts of clothing and the preparation 
of food were carried on in a characteristic form, as it is stM evident 
in the Roman dress of the fifth century, which has served as a 
model for ecclesiastical costume and vestments surviving into 
modern times. The fine arts in the fifth century were superficial 
and derivative. Writers lived upon the pages of other writers, long 
since dead; and artists in the plastic arts spent their energies upon 
ornament rather than structure and function. But the fine arts had 
a recognized place in society. 

Germanic barbarism, on the other hand, was the common 
characteristic of a number of disconnected small tribes, speaking 
dialects hardly yet developed into languages. Each of these tribes 
was as much, if not more, hostile to its neighbours than to the 
Roman Empire. The young men of these tribes, with some camp- 
followers, eagerly left the tribal settlements to seek booty or service 
in war under Roman commanders. They were simple folk, without 

^ Mommsen, Romische Geschichte (1885), Part v, bk. viii, ch. 4. The words in 
German are: ‘'Die letzte Phase des romischen Staats ist bezeichnet dutch dessen 
Barbarisirung imd specie!! dessen Germanisinmg.^’’ Eng. Trans, in Mommsen, 
Propinces of ffie R,E.^ vol. i, p. 168. 
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any skill in agriculture, building or other useful arts, whose social 
relationships, as expressed in their legal customs, were troubled 
chiefly by personal violence, murder and stealing. That is to say, 
they were in that situation which sociologists describe as a transition 
from the pastoral to the agricultural stage of social development. 
Ill their entertainments and their religion, some customs and beliefs 
survived from a still earlier stage of social development — that of 
the hunters. Thus, even when the barbarians had entered into 
territories hitherto Roman, they preserved the pleasures of the 
chase and their belief in the magic of woods and sacred places. 
The members of a small barbarian community were, no doubt, 
more closely united in the simplicity of their minds, and in loyalty 
to their chieftains, than were the men and women of the more 
complex Roman city life. This may have been the basis of the idea 
of romantic historians that loyalty and honour were barbarian 
virtues. But any barbarian community faced two dangers. First, if 
it took service under one Roman general, it might be reduced to 
slavery by the victory of another; and, secondly, if it remained 
outside the Roman frontiers, it might suffer from the slave-raids 
which had been essential for many centuries before the fifth in 
order to supply the Roman world with cheap labour. No doubt, 
tliis is the basis for the idea that Germanic barbarians stood for 
‘‘freedom.” Tacitus wrote in the second century a brilliant political 
pamphlet on the “noble savage,” the Germania. This attack upon 
the political opponents of Tacitus in Rome has been used, even in 
modern times, as evidence of the situation among the German 
tribes three hundred years after Tacitus wrote. But the Germanic 
barbarians were, like other barbarians, entangled in continually 
changing social situations, with their own defects and advantages. 
The same situations existed, in the main, among non-Germanic 
barbarians of the North, with whom the Roman populations came 
into contact — the Huns, the Avars, and the Slavs; but no Tacitus 
has made political capital out of these savages. Neither German nor 
other barbarians in the second or in the fifth century can be used 
by a modern historian as models of morality, with which to contrast 
the decadence of the Roman upper class. But the very simplicity of 
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tlie barbarian mine! in a barbarian society has its uses, if a new step 
is to be made in the history of civilized life. At least a futile culture 
will be brought down to cominon earth. 

The barbarian warriors and the tribes from which they came, 
were not opposed to Roman civilization, and certainly did not 
mean to destroy it. Indeed, they asked nothing better than to be 
allowed to sliare in its products — food, wealth, security and more 
refmed pleasures. Barbarian warriors sought pay or booty; and in 
the later fifth century discovered that they could obtain more 
wealth by settling among a civilized population than by looting 
and moving from place to place. There were barbarian settlements 
within the Roman frontiers, and thousands of Germanic slaves 
there, before there were barbarian invasions. But even the bar- 
barians who invaded Italy and Gaul did not attempt to destroy the 
Roman social system or the Roman Empire which mamtained it. 
They desired only to plunder a building which was already falling 
into ruins. And on the other hand, the policy of the later Roman 
Emperors was that called ‘'appeasement’’ in modern times. For 
example, the Visigoths and Burgundians were granted leave to 
retain their conquests, in the hope that they would not take any 
more. The Vandals were invited into Africa by a Roman General. 
The Ostrogoths, under Thcodoric, conquered Italy with the 
acquiescence and perhaps the approval of the Roman Emperor at 
Constantinople. It is probably true, as was supposed at the time, 
that the Lombards entered Italy at the request of a Roman Exarch. 
And after “appeasement” had allowed the estabHshment of bar- 
barian kingdoms in Gaul, Spain, Africa and Italy, Justinian’s attempt 
in the sixth century to adopt the opposite policy proved to be quite 
futile. It came too late to save the Roman provinces in the West. 

From the point of view of the governing class in the Roman 
Empire, there was no hostility to the Germanic barbarians. The 
Emperors and the Roman generals desired to use them. They 
welcomed them as soldiers, and found them useful and also decora- 
tive as slaves. The imperial Authorities, in fear of civil war, had 
forbidden men of senatorial rank to join the army, and were not 
eager to recruit the legions from the city populations, which had 
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various other duties to perform in industry and transport. In con- 
secpeiice tlie majority of the Romanized city and country popula- 
tion in western Europe was demilitarized; and the best recruits for 
the armed forces were found among the barbarian tribes. Thus^ in 
the fifth century, the word ‘‘soldier’" (miles) was equivalent in 
iiieaiiing to the word “barbarian” (barbariis). The situation thus 
created may be regarded as an attempt to civilize the barbarians, 
by using them for the only services for which they were competent 
within the Roman system. But to the minds of men of the fifth 
century, to civilize meant to Romanize; and the barbarians them- 
selves accepted this idea. The result was obvious. While it became 
more doubtful in what institution or persons moral authority was 
to be found, clearly armed force, and the wealth and power which 
it could obtain, fell more completely into the hands of the bar- 
barians as the years went by. The barbarians were not only soldiers 
of the line and cavahy, but generals and even Emperors. The 
Emperor Justin, the uncle of the great Justinian, could neither read 
nor write. Here again, then, it must be repeated that the problem 
was not that of civilization in general, but of the Roman form of 
it. A similar problem in the modern world exists in Africa. Euro- 
peans desire to civilize the Africans; and the Africans desire to be 
civilized. But because both assume that the only form of civilization 
in question is the European, Europeans attempt to Europeanize the 
Africans. Some Europeans believe that Africans can be used only 
as cheap labour, exactly as Romans of the fifth century believed 
that Germanic barbarians could be useful only as slaves or soldiers. 
And, on the other hand, some Africans, in their attempt to escape 
from the pastoral and agricultural stages of social development 
into what they believe to be civilization, have contrived to become 
Europeanized. The result is satisfactory neither to Africans nor 
Europeans. As in the fifth century in western Europe, a particular 
type of civilization has not proved flexible enough to meet new 
strains and pressures. The Roman crisis has come to an end; and 
that in modern Africa has hardly begun. But it is still possible that 
modern European civilization will be more successful than the 
Roman in adapting itself to new experiences and alien influences. 
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From this point of view, the Middle Ages were centuries during 
which, after the failure to adjust the Roman system to the play of 
new forces, these forces built up a new kind of civilized life and 
culture in its first form. 

The Process of Change 

The process of adaptation by which the Roman system, and the 
barbarism with which it was confronted, gradually produced the 
First Europe, was continued for about four centuries. In its earliest 
stages the Roman governing class was still preserving, as culture, 
an obsolete aloofness from the real world. They wrote and perhaps 
also felt and thought in artificial imitation of “classicaF’ authors. 
Virgil, Ovid and Livy themselves produced a faked pastoral poetry 
and a faked history; but Ausonius and Sidonius ApoUinaris wrote 
verses which were fakes of the original fakes. The plastic arts also 
had become mere exercises in archaism. The system of government 
embodied ideas derived from political situations which had not 
existed for at least two hundred or perhaps four hundred years. At 
the same time the great majority of the population — about twenty 
million in western Europe — slaves, craftsmen and traders, who 
were maintairdng the system by their labour, had no share in 
political influence or cultural expression. An artificial and irrelevant 
culture and a system of manual labour without any means of 
making its own contribution of intelligence or emotion to meet 
new issues, was hardly capable of internal transformation. Quite 
apart from difficulties due to external pressure, there was too little 
free movement of thought and emotion upwards or downwards 
between tlie social classes within the Roman system. Indeed, the 
problem of Roman civilization in the fifth century may be stated 
in more general terms. '‘To any vital and organic society its voca- 
tions are structural not accessory. Slave-based societies fail because 
there is too little interpenetration of culture with vocation. Culture 
is sustained in such societies, not by the significant and contributory 
vocational activity of those who share the culture, but by technical 
contributions of a slave-class or proletariat which is largely excluded 
from it. Where integration is satisfactory, a culture may indeed be 
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known and recognized by its vocations, as we understand the 
Middle Ages or the culture of a long-vanished society by exainining 
the inemorials of craftmanship that its workers have left/'^ Already, 
then, in the fifth century the Roman system contained a division 
within itself, which was likely to prove fatal — the division between 
culture without function and function without culture. 

It remains to be seen how the Christian Churches attempted to 
solve the difficulty. They had in their hands a new literature— a 
literature of power not of form; and they united members of ail 
social classes by the use of the same ceremonies and sacraments. 
What was vital in the old order lay in the common ground beneath 
the fading flowers of culture. But after the establishment of bar- 
barian kingdoms under Arian kings within the areas in western 
Europe wdiich had hitherto been Roman, social changes came too 
quickly for the thought of the time. In the sixth century the control 
of government had passed into the hands of illiterate barbarian 
warriors; and they made use of members of the Roman governing 
classes and civil service, as officials and secretaries. Men like Cassio- 
dorus, who served Theodoric the Ostrogoth, preserved Roman 
forms of government and the Latin language. But the letters of 
Cassiodorus and the version of his political ideas preserved in the 
History of the Goths by Jordanes, show that the ideas of the time 
were inadequate to promote the absorption of barbarians into 
civilized society. Cassiodorus himself ended his life as a monk in 
an Italy devastated by wandering bands of warriors. The Christian 
Churches had by that time undertaken the salvaging of civilization; 
but they too were led by men educated in the artificial culture of 
the past, and still dominated by the belief that the Roman Empire 
was eternal. Worse still, the dead hand of the past in the Old 
Testament hampered the growth of new forms of civilized life 
almost as much as did the survival of obsolete customs and ideals 
of government in the decaying Roman system. Hebrew kings and 
prophets of almost a thousand years before, in primitive Palestine, 
were accepted as models for Visigothic and Frankish warriors and 
their bishops. The result was archaism in the art of government. 

^ F. Clarke, Education and Social Change, 1940, p. 61. 
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Iiideeds the Churches themselves might have perished of die disease 
of archaism^ if they had not been severed from the Roman Empire 
and the eastern Mediterranean. 

In the later sixth century all the Arian kingdoms had disappeared. 
New barbarian kingdoms, under Catholic kings, were established 
in Gaul and Spain. Western Europe became definitely Latin and 
the Empire at Constantinople definitely Greek. The two parts of 
the Christian world could no longer communicate freely in either 
tongue; and Rome regained as the Capital of the Latin Churches 
the prestige it had lost to Constantinople as the Capital of the 
Roman Empire. Then, after a brief period of about fifty years, 
during which the troops of the Roman Emperor at Constantinople 
subjected to his authority the Province of Africa, eastern Spain and 
parts of Italy, a new assault, by Mohammedans, destroyed the 
Roman and Christian tradition in Egypt, Africa and Spain. By the 
end of the seventh century the medieval rival of Latin Christianity, 
Islamic civilization, controlled most of the Mediterranean basin. 
This was a new type of civilization, which had arisen directly out 
of the barbarism of the desert, in contrast with the Germanic 
barbarism of the forest; and in its earlier forms, it owed nothing 
to the Greek and Roman tradition. It compelled the Latin Churches 
and the kingdoms in the West to face new dangers in which neither 
the Roman tradition nor the Hebrew Scriptures gave any guidance. 

In north-western Europe, meantime, the kings of the Franks had 
come into increasingly closer co-operation with the bishops of 
Rome; and the Roman Church had extended its influence by 
missionary work, first in England and later, by the preaching of 
English missionaries, in Germany. The fading memories of Latin 
literature were preserved by a new learned caste, the clergy, united 
by custom and status across the frontiers of kingdoms, dukedoms 
and other lordsliips. But in the whole of the now distinguishable 
First Europe all men and women were united, whatever their status 
or function, in local communities and, at least by sentiment, across 
all political divisions. Medieval civilization had come into existence. 
After the centuries during which the seeds germinated in darkness, 
the first shoots of a new life began to appear above the surface. It 
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is absurd to treat the great medieval abbeys and cathedral churches 
as either better or worse than the palaces and temples of ancient 
Rome. They are entirely different in character and purpose. But 
they may be taken as symbols of the social transformation^ wliicli 
was indeed due less to the conquests of kings than to the preaching 
of monies and bishops. The Roman system had, in fact, been unable 
to survive the strain put upon it; and what remained of its tradition 
had become merely part of the material for a new creation. But 
the creation of the First Europe cannot be understood as part of 
any necessary or inevitable process. It was the result partly of un- 
conscious tendencies in men’s minds, arising out of new dangers 
and new possibiHties of initiative. It was in some degree due to a 
confused struggle for wealth and power, the results of wliicli cannot 
be made intelligible by the application of any historical law or 
dialectic. But it was most clearly the result of new moral and social 
ideals. That is to say, men and women with insight and influence 
envisaged and sometimes realized new ways of life for individuals 
and communities. These men and women established the bases of 
that tnoral authority which conquest, plotting and the seizure of 
wealth and power could not provide. 

The heroes of this story were Augustine in Africa, Pope Leo I 
and Epiphanius, bishop of Pavia, Isidore, bishop of Seville, Eligius 
in Gaul, Bede and Boniface; and not Theodoric or Clovis or 
Charles the Great. Historians who study chiefly political institu- 
tions, overestimate the importance of warriors and kings. But it is 
of little or no consequence which of two ruffians kills the other or 
secures a victory; and even hereditary magic counts for little in 
times when bastards and usurpers are more energetic and intelligent 
than those who have received their royal status from their fathers. 
In any case, it is always more important in law and administration 
to hold power than to seize it; and power cannot be held by force 
of arms, but only by some form of moral authority. For that 
reason alone it is impossible to understand either medieval or 
modem Europe without a study of the Christian Churches through 
which moral authority was infused into the poKtical and economic 
institutions of the First Europe, Indeed, the whole history of these 
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centuries may be read as an attempt, with many mistaken or 
fantastic results, but with increasing urgency, to find and establish 
a form of moral authority which could control or at least moderate 
the struggle for wealth and power. 

Historians of Christianity, however, have been no less misleading 
than others, because they have overestimated the importance of 
disputes about doctrine. The most fundamental contribution to the 
progress of civilized life made by European Christendom, was not 
its cosmology nor its theory of the Deity, but its establishment of 
a community of feeling and experience among all men, women 
and children in western Europe, through sacraments, ceremonies, 
fasts and feasts and other religious customs. Medieval Europe was 
divided by a caste system in every locaHty and by the rivalry of 
independent lordships; but across these barriers catholica fides united 
the serf with his lord and the whole community in any one district 
with those of all others in the Latin Church, which claimed to be 
universal Catholica flies had taken the place of that fdes Romana 
wliich had been the moral basis of the Roman Empire; and neither 
was only a system of belief. The fdes Romana was the credit or 
reliability inspired by the name of Rome. Men trusted the imperial 
system — ^indeed, as it turned out, they trusted it too much, because 
they believed that it was eternal. And when, in the four hundred 
years after die begimiing of the fifth century, catholica fdes was 
gradually taking the place of an older moral principle, it meant not 
only belief in doctrines but also the reliability of each person as a 
member of a single community, and the reliability of the Churches 
in the service of all their members. Thus schism and heresy were 
regarded not merely as disagreements about doctrine, but also as 
treacherous violations of the common allegiance. This was obviously 
important for the whole social system and not merely for eccle- 
siastical history. The central problem in a time of social transition, 
is clearly that of social cohesion — ^upon what principle it can be 
based, and what kinds of beliefs and customs are required in the 
majority of men and women, as a means of securing it. But the 
beliefs and customs required in any one place and time are obviously 
dependent upon the prevailing climate of opinion. The change in 
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the cKiiiate of opinion between the fourth and the ninth centuries 
is the subject-matter with which this book is concerned^ But 
throughout those centuries the central force of social cohesion 
remained catholkafiies. 

Sources of Information: the Historians 
The material upon which the discussion is based, must necessarily 
be the original documents in Latin and Greek, written in the four 
centuries from the beginning of the fifth to the middle or end of 
the ninth. An immense amount, however, of historical study has 
been devoted to this period since the eighteenth century; and, 
therefore, sometliing may be said first about the attitude adopted 
here to recent historians. It is well known that Gibbon and other 
writers of his time accepted the assumptions and standards of the 
late Renaissance. They thought of the centuries after the fourth as 
years of decay in civiHzation and growth in barbarism. They 
admired and preferred an era of benevolent despotism, supported 
by a small cultured class, in which they were themselves the leading 
examples of culture, controlling an almost unnoticed mass of 
illteratc and superstitious peasants and craftsmen. This was the 
kind of civilization which they studied in the history of the Roman 
Empire, the disappearance of which they regretted. It was therefore 
difficult for them to understand or appreciate the civilization of 
medieval Europe. 

After them, in the nineteenth century, historians were divided 
into two opposing schools. One school, mainly French, tried to 
show that whatever was valuable in the civiHzation of the Middle 
Ages was derived from the Roman or rather Gallo-Roman tradi- 
tion. These writers suffered from a survival of Renaissance archaism, 
which still dominates the French conception of 'culture generale.'’ 
On the other hand, another school, mainly German and EngHsli, 
tried to show that a pure and vigorous "race’’ from Germany 
originated the civiHzation of the First Europe. These Iiistorians 
suffered disastrously from the mythology of the "noble savage” 
and from the futiHties of the Gothic Revival and the Romantic 
Movement. But the contrast between these two schools has been 
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adindrabiy described elscwliere; and the controversy is now of no 
interest.^ It is far more important for the present purpose to recog- 
nize that no historian, ancient or modern, is an unprejudiced 
chronicler of colourless facts. All history is a statement of policy. 
All historians are affected by the cHmate of opinion of their own 
time and place. At best, they assume that the prejudices of their 
day arc the only tests of goodness and truth. At worst, they reflect 
the ignorance concerning the Hves of the majority in their own 
times, from which an academic circle always suffers. 

Unfortunately most of those who write history pay no attention 
to metaphysics or philosophy; and are therefore unaware of the 
assumptions which underHe their approach to the problem and the 
results at which they arrive. The lack of training in metaphysics or 
even in the logic of evidence has peculiar results, especially on the 
moral judgements expressed or implied by historians. In some cases 
the historian takes sides in “battles long ago’' and assumes that the 
distinction between his side and the other is the same as the dis- 
tinction between good and evil.^ It must be confessed that the 
situation is still worse when metaphysicians try to write history, as 
in the case of Hegel and Karl Marx; for they tend “to identify the 
limitations of their own intelligence with the necessary bounds of 
human reason.”^ That, however, is no excuse for the historians. 
None of those who have written on the period and problems with 
which this book is concerned can be safely read without plentiful 
doses of doubt. 

No one can understand history if he reads only the historians. 
He must go directly to the sources — ^letters, poems, sermons and 
treatises — because these are the unconscious records of a climate of 
opinion; and the description of that climate by later historians is 
always affected by the time and place in which the historian is 
writing. Any historian is a dangerous guide. The better he is, the 

^ Tlie best analysis of the contributions of scholars of the two schools is in the 
introduction to VmogradofF’s Villainage in England. There is also a short account 
of the controversy m Dopsch, Social and Economte Foundations of European Civilization. 

^ Thus Freeman in his Norman Conquest informs his readers that ‘Ve’’ were 
beaten at the battle of Hastings I But “in a few generations tve led captive our con- 
querors” {Norman Conquest, Introd., p. 2). Not bad for an Anglo-Saxon freeman 
or “ceorFT ® F. H. Bradley. 
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liarder it is to observe what he has onaitted; and even a great his- 
torian, writing of his own time, as Tacitus or Thucydides did, 
makes a selection of those facts and judgements wliicli happen to 
attract his attention. The historian who studies earlier ages is no less 
Hniited, as in the case of Gibbon. The Roman Empire collapsed 
because of its own weight: the foundations could not bear the 
superstructure. But Gibbon underestimated the importance of the 
foundations. He admired the temples, palaces and baths; and 
listened far off with exultation to the tramp of legions. But he paid 
little attention to slavery, miliiarism, centraHzation, depopulation 
and the ignorance of Emperors, which eventually destroyed the 
system. Still later ages have produced attempts at a ‘'science’’ of 
history, which explains the succession of events as due to inevitable 
causes, either in a “dialectic” or in some form of inductive logic. 
Clearly, every stage in the history of civilization may possibly be 
pre-determined by that which preceded it. But the evidence avail- 
able for each stage in the process is Hmited and defective. Therefore 
no historian can feel certain that the available evidence provides 
enough knowledge of the forces which have been most important. 
The Hmits of historical knowledge are set, not by the nature of the 
mind, but by the accident of survival among documents and other 
records of the past. Defects in the evidence may be supplied by 
imaginative genius; but nothing can justify the followers of Hegel 
or of Marx in supposing that their masters discovered in the early 
nineteenth century, with sublime disregard for the original evidence, 
the final truth about historical development. It caimot be assumed 
that the evidence available about the past in any age is enough to 
provide certainty with regard to the future. It cannot be assumed 
that the way of thinking adopted by any age or any group of the 
enlightened, even in the nineteenth century, is the only correct way 
of thinking of the past or of the future in all ages. 

On the other hand, the logic of induction should produce a 
certain hesitation with regard to general statements about historical 
processes, wliich are based on the perception of some similarities or 
analogies between social situations in different times and places. 
Each stage of the development from barbarism to civilized life, in 
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each distinguishable tradition^ is a complete 'pattern of culture/' 
Therefore it is dangerous to select from one social situation and to 
isolate from it any part of the pattern, for comparison with what 
appears to be a similar part in another "pattern."^ For example, it 
is dangerous to compare the militarism of the late Roman Empire 
with the militarism of Prussia, without due regard to the fact that 
each is a part of a whole pattern of culture. It is dangerous to isolate 
marriage customs in one pattern of culture and to compare them, 
so isolated, with marriage customs in other times and places. 

In any case, the evidence for the changes in the climate of opinion 
from the fifth to the ninth centuries is still largely the same as it 
was for the historians who wrote in the nineteenth century. But 
the documents which were available then, as they are now, must 
be read in the light of social crises and social forces of to-day, 
which were altogether beyond the experience and even the imagi- 
nation of the last century. The sublime aloofness of the eighteenth- 
century scholars and the self-confidence of the nineteenth century 
can no longer be accepted by the historian. In the "Dark Ages" of 
to-day, the problem is not merely one of contending powers or of 
scrambles for power. The most fundamental problem is that of the 
source and function of moral authority. And any writer on social 
institutions who does not understand the distinction between social 
power and moral authority is likely to misrepresent the history of 
civilization. The study of certain forms of social power may involve 
only attention to facts — such facts as a blow on the head, or the 
cutting of throats. But the influence of a saintly or learned person 
cannot be understood without attention to what pliilosophers call 
"value." Beauty and goodness and truth may be illusions. Whether 
they are or not is a problem of metaphysics, with which the his- 
torian is not directly concerned. But it is quite certain that, without 
concentrating attention upon such "values," whether illiisons or 
not, no history of civilization can be made intelligible. 

Sources of Information: the Documents 
A short review of the chief sources of information about the 
1 This has been admirably stated in Ruth Benedict’s Patterns of Culture, 
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social institutions of the early Middle Ages will indicate the character 
of the evidence available. This book is not concerned with the 
detailed description of these social institutions, but with the climate 
of opinion in which they arose, and to which they gave a new 
character. Clearly, no social institutions are intelligible without 
some understanding of the cosmology and moral teaching of their 
day. But in this volume the larger problem of what may be called 
the philosophical climate, is not discussed. It will be necessary, 
nevertheless, to call attention, at certain points in the argument, to 
the prevailing belief in magic, to the efforts at finding explanations 
of good or bad fortune in the intervention of some Divine Person, 
and to the general belief that a store of truth existed in certain 
documents — the Bible and the Fathers — ^which had only to be 
drawn upon, and could not be added to by any further discovery. 
This clearly explains the tendency to look to the past, which is so 
obvious in the estabHshment of the new political, ecclesiastical and 
economic institutions of the First Europe. Similarly, without some 
understanding of the place of magic in primitive minds of all 
centuries, even the present, it is impossible to understand one 
important source of the influence of bishops or kings in the early 
Middle Ages. Also the majority in those times believed that good 
men and women lived after death above the sky, and bad ones 
below the earth. This was no metaphor, but quite literally their 
statement of ‘hhe Truth.’’ But here the argument must be confined 
more strictly to the atmosphere immediately surrounding the old 
and the new social institutions. 

The evidence is contained in chronicles, histories, poems, letters, 
laws and treatises. Of the chronicles some, like that of Prosper and 
those of the monastic writers of the eighth and ninth centuries, are 
bald records of events in chronological order. But even in these 
bald statements the selection of the events to be recorded indicates 
the climate of opinion familiar to the writers. The barest annals, 
for example, of the eighth and ninth centuries have a political 
purpose — generally "'propaganda” for a king or for the clergy in a 
wicked world. It is suggestive also that they report the doings of 
kings, the appearance of comets, eclipses, floods, and in particular 
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where the kings kept the feasts of Easter and Christmas. Of all the 
chronicles of this period, which fall short of history in the true 
sense, the most important is the so-called Book of the Bishops (Liber 
Pontificalis). In its earliest form this is a collection of traditions 
regarding the bishops of Rome, which were accepted by the Roman 
clergy in the fifth century. The Hst of bishops, from St. Peter 
onwards, and some of the details given about the budding and 
decoration of churches, may have been based upon earlier records. 
But in any case the book is a political document. It is an argument 
maintaining the apostolic origin and unbroken tradition of the 
Church of die city of Rome. The later additions and versions of the 
book are quite obviously not colourless records of events, but 
statements of policy, leading directly to die estabHshment of the 
“temporal power” of the Papacy. This does not imply that the 
record of events is falsified; it means only that the authors had a 
keen eye for what was likely to be of advantage to the Roman 
clergy. 

Of liistories the most important in the early period, during the 
collapse of the Roman Empire, are those of Zosimus, Orosius, and 
some ecclesiastical historians. Each of the authors has a distinguish- 
able poHtical and ecclesiastical prejudice for which allowance must 
be duly made. The somewhat fantastic History of the Goths by 
Jordanes is clearly a political pamphlet in favour of assimilation 
between Romans and barbarians. After him, in the middle of the 
sixth century, conies Procopius — a great historian, with a definite 
and hmited purpose of explaining the wars of Justinian, the futfiity 
of which can be well understood by anyone who can read between 
the lines of an official report. At the end of the sixth century there 
is the History of the Franks by Gregory of Tours — a confused account 
by a simple and honest man who seems to have hoped rather vaguely 
tliat there was some significance in the murderous brawls of kings 
and the ineffectual efforts of saints which he recorded. At the end 
of the period, in the early eighth century in northern England, 
there was a truly great historian — ^Bede. His History of the English 
Church contains much evidence of the prevailing belief in magic 
and vhions, which was shared by the author. But it is a noble story, 
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well told, with a deep appreciation of the fact that the problem of 
maintaining civilized life had not been solved. 

The poems wliich have some bearing upon social institutions are 
those of Prudentius, in the early fifth century, of Venantiiis Fortu- 
natiis, in the late sixth century, and of Theodulf and Iiis conteiii- 
poraries, in the early ninth century. For the purpose of this book 
the interest in such poems is not literary. They are taken as indica- 
tions of the climate of opinion, immediately affecting the establish- 
ment of the Christian Churches and of the new barbarian kingdoms. 
Both Prudentius and Venantius Fortunatus wrote beautiful popular 
hymns. But the latter and his successors in the ninth century also 
wrote incredibly bad verses, mostly about nothing at all, containing 
broken fragments of Virgil and Ovid. Even this, however, indicates 
the domination of the second-rate Latin literature which survived 
into the Middle Ages. If the much greater literature of ancient 
Greece had been available, even in translation, in the early Middle 
Ages, the history of the First Europe would have been very different. 
Medieval religion and morality would have been more robust, if 
Homer, and not Virgil, had guided Dante through hell. 

The letters upon which the historian must depend are of three 
kinds — ^private correspondence, official despatches and ecclesiastical 
communications. Of the private letters the most useful are those of 
Sidonius ApoUinaris in the fifth century and of Alenin at the end 
of the eighth. Official despatches are such as the pompous platitudes 
of the Variae of Cassiodorus, in the sixth century, and some few 
letters of emperors and kings, usually contained in collections of 
Papal letters. Ecclesiastical communications are of two kinds. There 
are great numbers of letters of the Popes, of which the most im- 
portant are those of Pope Leo 1; the extraordinarily fiiU. and interest- 
ing collection of the letters of Gregory the Great; and the collection 
of Papal letters to the Frankish kings, known as the Codex CaroVmus. 
Such documents must obviously be used with caution. They contain 
statements of 'Theory’' relating to political and ecclesiastic authority, 
made at different dates and in entirely different circumstances. But 
the "theory” advocated is usually a mere excuse or cover for a 
particular policy. All the Papal letters, including those which deal 
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with theological doctrine, were written in reference to a definite 
policy of the writer and definite political or ecclesiastical problems 
of the day. It may be possible to trace some continuity of belief 
or mental attitude between Leo I in the fifth century and Leo III 
in the ninth. But it is quite misleading to construct a single and 
consistent doctrine or policy out of phrases in the letters of different 
Popes who were in fact concerned, in these letters, with quite 
different practical problems. For example, the first barbarian inva- 
sions, the Lombard conquest of Italy and the substitution of the 
king of the Franks for the Emperor at Constantinople as Protector 
of the Roman Church, caused drastic changes in the policy of 
kings and bishops and therefore in the theory of the State and the 
Church. 

Besides Papal letters, the most important material is to be found 
in the letters of St. Augustine and St. Jerome at the beginning of 
the fifth century, and those of St. Boniface at the beginning of the 
eighth. These letters contain the prejudices, as well as the noble 
aspirations, of vigorous minds at work in maintaining or extending 
the basic civilization of the First Europe. The Englishman, Boniface, 
wrote with a directness and clarity which does much to explain 
his skill in converting the German barbarians east of the Rhine 
from the worship of the gods of war to the service of Christ; and 
together with the letters of Alcuin, another Englishman, they serve 
to elucidate the distinction between the traditions of Christendom 
in England and France on the one hand, and those of Germany on 
the other, which existed throughout the Middle Ages and perhaps 
even later. The Christianity of Gaul and of England was established 
in defiance of ‘hhe Powers that be’’; but the Christianity of Ger- 
many, in spite of the influence of Boniface and Alcuin, was established 
by armed force. 

The texts of laws include, first, the great Theodosian law-books 
{Codex Theodosiams) of a.b. 438 and the so-called barbarian laws, 
most of which were written down in Latin in the seventh and 
eighth centuries. The most important of these latter are the laws 
of the Visigoths, some fragments of which belong to the sixth 
century, the laws of the Franks and Burgundians, and those of the 
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Lombards, wliicli belong to the eighth century. These are the 
sources in which may be traced the beginnings of the medieval 
system of castes or social classes. In addition there are the Capitu- 
laries of Frankish kings and a few laws of English kings, which 
may be taken as evidence of the character of civil authority and 
its functions in the early Middle Ages. On the other hand the 
Canons of the Churches in the different provinces or kingdoms 
indicate the manner in which the medieval clergy was formed. 
The Canons of Carthage, of Toledo, of Arles and other synods in 
Gaul mark the first stage in the consolidation of Christendom; and 
the second stage, centraHzation under the bishops of Rome, is 
marked by the Latin version of Canons of universal application, 
first made available for the Roman Church by Dionysius the Little 
in the sixth century. This collection, with later additions, handed 
by Hadrian I to Charles the Great in a.d. 787, was the basis of the 
ecclesiastical law of Christendom in later times. 

The documents for which the general term ^ treatise*’ is here 
used include both statements of political theory and practice and 
ecclesiastical works on the life of the Church and its members. 
The use of such treatises for the purpose of this book must obviously 
be quite different from the use made of letters and laws which deal 
with particular issues and immediate practical problems. The 
element of idealization in these treatises is stronger because the 
writers are as much concerned with what ought to be as with what 
is. The climate of opinion may be the same in all the documents 
of any one period or place; but clearly the creative imagination is 
more strongly at work in treatises which attempt to explain in 
general terms and in reference to fundamental causes the situation 
of the writer and his circle. 

The most important of all the treatises is that on The City of 
God by St. Augustine. The first part of this treatise is an attempt 
to explain the position of the Christian Empire and the Christian 
Churches in the early years of the fifth century. The author assumed 
the existence of a supreme Roman Empire, and perhaps retained 
that assumption even on his deathbed in a.d. 430 when the Vandals 
were besieging the city in which he lay. He died only forty-six 
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years before tlie Roman Empire disappeared from western Europe 
and Africa. But what he had assumed as a reaHty survived as a 
vision and helped to confuse the minds of medieval scholars and 
perhaps also some writers of later date, who are not skilled in 
distinguishing what really exists from what they would like to 
exist. But the importance of St. Augustine's treatise for the historian 
who is concerned with social institutions hes, not in his arguments, 
but in the emotional force with which he expressed them. 

Other less important treatises are those of Ennodius — the Panegyric 
addressed to Theodoric the Ostrogoth in the sixth century; of 
Julian, bishop of Toledo — a violent pamphlet against the Franks; 
of commentators on the Books of Kings, which served as guidance 
in the establishment of the First European Kingdoms; and, in the 
ninth century, of Hincmar and Sniaragdus. On the authority and 
functions of local rulers, theoretically subordinate, the letters of 
Fulgentius Ferrandus to Count Reginus in the sixth century, and 
of Paulinus of Aquileia to Count Henry of Friuli at the end of the 
eighth century, are indications of the service expected from military 
rulers in the Middle Ages. They were taught by the best of the 
clergy that their power should be used for the advantage of the 
poorest and weakest. These were the terms in which the moral 
authority of those in power was tlien expressed. 

Ecclesiastical treatises include, first, the two works of Cassian on 
the life and teaching of the eastern Monks, which have had an 
immense effect on western monasticism. The Rule of St. Benedict 
must be taken, from this point of view, as a treatise on monasticism 
as an institution, which has had an influence on the history of 
civilization far greater than the collection of old laws made by his 
contemporary, the Emperor Justinian. At a shghtly later date, at 
the end of the sixth century, the most important treatises are the 
Pastoral Rule, on the duties of bishops, and the Morals, or Com- 
mentary on the Book of Job, both by Gregory the Great. In the 
same period were written the Lives of the Fathers by Gregory of 
Tours and after them a series of other lives of saints written during 
the seventh, eighth and early ninth centuries. Of these perhaps the 
most important for the study of social institutions are those of St. 
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Eligius by St. Aiideonus (Ouen) and the life of St. Renii by 
Hincmar. 

General Characteristics 

Some general characteristics of all these documents should be 
noted. In the first place almost all the writers were unable to dis- 
tinguish between personal virtue and social justice. In other words, 
although the foundation of the First Europe involved the creation 
of new institutions, there was no general understanding that social 
institutions can, and if unjust should, be aboHshed, modified or 
consciously adapted to changing circumstances. Thus most of the 
writers of the period, who were all ecclesiastics, were concerned 
chiefly with telling their contemporaries to be virtuous or good 
men and women. To the slave-owner and the slave, to the king, 
the lord or the serf, they said that each ought to be a ‘‘good’’ slave- 
owner, slave, king, lord or serf. The moral assumption was that, if 
each fulfilled the duties of his station, justice would prevail. But 
these writers apparently did not understand that a man’s “station” 
itself might involve injustice. It is clearly not “justice” that a slave- 
owner should be kind, if slavery itself is unjust; and although many 
writers of the period did perceive, as the Stoics had before them, 
that slavery was unjust, they certainly made no effort to abolish it. 
The prevailing beHef that whatever existed and whatever happened 
was the will of God, prevented them from distinguishing between 
the good intentions of a virtuous man and right action in a just 
society. Like the modem advocates of “goodwill,” as a means of 
removing social injustice, they failed to see that the fundamental 
problem was that of institutions. Any institution — a church or a 
state or a goose-club — is a series of acts relating certain persons, 
which follow a certain curve or pattern. That is to say, an institution 
exists ill its “rules”; but keeping the rules may be useless, or even 
pernicious, if the rules themselves are futile or obsolete. A slave- 
owner who is kind to his slaves may be virtuous, if good intentions 
are the tests of virtue; but his acts are morally wrong, if nobody 
ought to own slaves. Again, all these writers suffer from archaism — 
the belief that the past contains the standards of moral and political 
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conduct. The very fact that they all wrote in Latin tied them to 
the dead. They loitered about the tombs of a dead civilization and 
sometimes saw ghosts. But Latin as a language was itself dying 
during the four centuries before the ninth, although it retained an 
enfeebled vitality, as the dialect of a learned caste, for almost a 
thousand years after. Nevertheless this Latin was the instrument 
for the preservation of the civilized tradition and of the unity of 
the First Europe. The common use of Latin separated the Churches 
of the West from those of the East and western Christendom from 
Islam. Latin used in ritual and learning prevented the separation of 
the Germanic, Celtic and Slavonic peoples from the peoples of the 
South, whose languages grew out of Latin. And although Latin 
thus became only the language of a caste, the Latin Bible and other 
Latin documents were not deliberately kept from the people. The 
so-called “closed Bible’' of the Middle Ages was due to the accident 
that the learned class never imagined that the common people 
could have time or ability to read and write in any form of civili- 
zation. Reading and writing were assumed to be the technique of 
a caste, just as ploughing was the technique of a ploughman. 

The other form of archaism to be observed in all the writers of 
this period is the continual reference back to the past for guidance 
in moral conduct and public policy. At the end of the fourth 
century the principle of “ancient authority” was firmly established. 
And as civil disorder spread, the intelligence was more and more 
confined to commentary upon ancient texts, whether sacred or 
secular. In psychological terms, the nmeme or recording habit was 
more powerful than the horme or impulse to original thought and 
action. The reference back to past experience was easier in a time 
of disorder than the effort required for new experiment or imagina- 
tive adventure. The climate of opinion thus formed was favourable 
to unadventurous persons, because these run for shelter to an 
established order if changes threaten. Therefore even the best minds 
of the Middle Ages were more concerned with the effort to realize 
an ancient ideal of conduct or policy than with the discovery of 
new and better ideals. On the other hand — ^here is a paradox — the 
very ages which could think of nothing better than copying the 
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pastj themselves broke with the past. The very writers who admired 
the Hebrew kings and the Roman Empire helped to create what 
had never hitherto existed — ^western Moiiasticism, the Latin Catholic 
Church and European kingships and lordsliips. The reason is that 
they knew much less about the past than they supposed. They had 
no conception of historical development, which would have indi- 
cated to them that the customs and beliefs of Hebrew tribes were 
primitive. Nor did they know that the Roman Empire was in its 
origin a temporary device of party politics and, in its later years, 
an ephemeral form of military dictatorsliip. Therefore, although 
they modelled their institutions upon those of the Hebrews and 
the Romans, they knew so little about either, that the copy was 
very different from the original. It should be recognized also that 
every writer in every age sees the facts and feels the ' Values’ ' of 
his time in the light of imagination. There are no bare facts or final 
values to be discovered in history. Every event recorded or judge- 
ment made by the writers upon whom the historian depends is 
part of a greater whole, most of which is constructed by the creative 
imagination. That is to say, each fact and value is perceived in a 
particular setting. Nobody can see the whole of the world he 
inhabits or even the whole of his own Hfe. The climate of opinion, 
therefore, affecting all the writers, to which reference is here made, 
must be conceived to be, at least in part, a poetic expression of 
their hopes and wishes. 

The Uses of History 

Before discussing in greater detail the formation of the First 
Europe, it may be well to note the relation between the problems 
of the present and those of the four centuries after the dissolution 
of the Roman Empire in the West. History has two uses. It is, on 
the one hand, a voyage backwards in time — an escape from the 
present. On the other hand, it is an appreciation of problems which 
are similar in the present and the past. It is an illusion, due to bad 
logic and worse metaphysics, to suppose that history can be useful 
only if it provides “scientific” generalizations based upon similarities 
between one age and anodier. The escape from the narrow limits 
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of tlie time and place in which the historian writes into entirely 
different regions of thought and emotion is itself a necessary training 
for an educated man. Without that training no man can see the 
life of his own time in its true perspective. Without it he cannot 
protect himself against the illusion that the future is determined by 
the accidents of the present day and the passions of the living, 
because he cannot hear the greater voice of the multitudes who 
are dead and because he knows nothing of the debt he owes to 
their sufferings and their struggles. 

History, as an escape from the present, like travel abroad, may 
indicate the position of contemporary village-poHtics in the larger 
world of space and time. From one point of view history dwarfs 
the present; but from another point of view, history indicates the 
true greatness of the present in the drama of human achievements, 
most of which lie in the future, beyond the horizon of to-day’s 
experience. 

On the other hand, there are many analogies between the social 
transition which occurred in western Europe after the dissolution 
of the Roman system and the transition wliich has been occurring 
in almost all parts of the world since the end of the nineteenth 
century. The differences between these two periods of transition 
are even greater than the likeness between them; and it is, therefore, 
not logical to conclude that, because Roman civilization gave place 
to medieval, modern civilization must necessarily follow a similar 
course. It is enough to note that under modern conditions, as 
compared with the situation in western Europe from the fourth to 
the ninth century, a far greater number of men and women are 
trained in scientific knowledge and scientfic methods; that the 
applications of the sciences in medicine, engineering and other 
production, are far more extensive; that the same type of civiliza- 
tion is maintained in a far greater number of centres over the 
whole surface of the earth; and that communication between these 
centres is more rapid and intimate than it was between Rome and 
Constantinople in the fifth century. If modern powers of destruc- 
tion are greater, so also is modem ability to reconstruct not merely 
material objects but social institutions. 
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In spite of great differences between tlic two periods^ however, 
the similarities are striking. There is now, as there was then, an 
obvious contrast between a traditional civilization with inlierited 
defects and a barbarism which is acceptable to the simple-minded 
or the brutal In the two periods there is the same 'nomadism” of 
the intellectuals among the civilized and the same simple trust in 
armed force among the barbarians. There is the same "failure of 
nerve” among the civilized, when they see that tlie traditional 
system has not abolished poverty or war; and the same simple 
belief among the "have nots” — the barbarians — that they can 
appropriate the results of civilization or the applications of science 
without adopting the process which has made them possible. This 
is a fundamental problem in the liistory of civilized life. Those who 
do not play a part in the estabKshment and maintenance of a par- 
ticular type of civilization — ^who therefore look at it from the 
outside — see only its final results and cannot understand the nature 
of the methods by which alone those results have been attained. 
They imagine that the wealth and po'wer incidental to civilized 
society can be merely transferred to themselves by conquest or 
revolution. Therefore they mistake the achievements of the past 
for the final expressions of truth, goodness and beauty — ^valid for 
all time. They repudiate or oppose free experiment and free criticism; 
and the representatives of the dead become an infallible authority* 
for the Hviiig. 

At the birth of the First Europe, new experience was entering 
into the Roman tradition. The poorer classes and the Germanic 
barbarians had been affected by Christianity. These people had 
sometliing new to contribute. New ways of life and new moral 
standards were being introduced into the social system. The problem 
was whether the new wine could be preserved in the old bottles. 
Could the new forces, the new hopes and desires of men, find a 
place in the tradition of civilized life, without destroying the 
political, economic and cultural structure? The strain upon the 
Roman system was very great; and it cmiefrom imthin. Similarly, 
to-day the most important problem of social transition is caused by 
the entry into an old civilization of new powers, new hopes and 
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new moral standards. To-day also the intellectuals are nomads^ 
moving in small cliques from one encampment to another; and 
the 'Towers that be'’ have lost their nerve. Attempts were made 
during all the four centuries of the Roman Empire to hold the 
system together. But most of these attempts were applications of 
force in support of a failing moral authority. The most urgent 
problem, therefore, hardly understood at the time, was the problem 
of the relation between wealth and power on the one hand, and 
moral authority on the other. While the wealth and power of the 
Roman Empire increased, its moral authority over its subjects and 
its agents gradually declined. There was a time when it seemed 
possible to provide a new form of moral authority for those who 
already possessed wealth and power. If that attempt had succeeded, 
slavery would have continued in Europe and Christianity would 
have disappeared. But in fact — and not by any necessity — the 
Christian tradition, which had in its earliest centuries neither wealth 
nor power behind it, proved to contain within itself a source of 
moral authority which could control — at a price — the uses of 
wealth and power. The Christian Churches survived the Roman 
Empire; and they transferred to barbarian kingdoms the moral 
authority which the possession of armed force could never have 
secured. But if it seemed at times that "tlie meek possessed the 
earth," in the process of establishing their influence they had lost 
their meekness. The same problem, whether and at what cost 
moral authority can control wealth and power, was left for future 
ages to solve in new terms. The problem is not — ^Who shall have 
power? but — How shall power be used? The purpose for which 
power is used, and at least some partial achievement of that purpose— 
these alone give moral authority to those who hold power. 

But the existence of moral authority and its influence in history 
imply certain philosophical assumptions. These are briefly as 
follows. All men have certain tendencies or impulses which are 
stimulated when they become aware of something beautiful, some- 
thing good in human conduct and character or something true in 
statements or judgements. Certain men and women, either as 
individuals or as agents of social institutions, have the ability to 
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excite in others these tendencies or impulses so that their influence 
is accepted — ^all the more readily if they have neither wealth nor 
power of their own. Against such men and women the holders of 
wealth and power contend in vain. These men and women have 
moral authority. 

The fundamental problem, therefore, with which this book is 
concerned is that of moral authority. This problem is most difficult 
to solve in times of transition, when an old political, economic and 
religious system loses its hold upon the imaginations of men, so 
that an increasing number are unwilling or unable to make an 
effort strong enough to maintain it. The process of transition is the 
discovery of a new social system which a sufficient number are 
willing to establish and maintain. But in the transition, so far at 
least as the liistory of the First Europe provides evidence, there is 
no clearly conceived and generally accepted alternative to the old 
order. Men tend to look back into the past, in the belief that they 
will there find the models for the architecture of the future. That 
is why the ghost of the Roman Empire haunted medieval Europe; 
and that is why the so-called '‘Renaissance'' was, in so large a 
measure, a mere continuance of medievalism. There was a birth — 
a new spirit in thought and emotion; but as a "re-birth," the 
second Europe was half dead, of archaism, from its earliest years. 

Medieval Europe is now dead and buried. Its ghost may yet 
haunt certain corners of the modem world. But it is assumed in 
this book that the First Europe, whose roots are to be studied here, 
has already flourished and died. Whatever lessons its history may 
contain for later ages, this one lesson at least is clear, that we can 
neither revive it nor reproduce it. Indeed the First Europe itself 
suffered from archaism. It established "infallible" authorities in 
Church and State and obstructed free criticism, because it believed 
blindly in what it had inherited from the past. It would be the 
merest folly, therefore, in a new social transition, even more funda- 
mental and widespread than that of the early Middle Ages, to rely 
upon the past for the sources of moral authority which are required 
for the establishment of a new civilization in a third Europe. 

This book, however, deals only with the beginning of medieval- 
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ism* It is a study of the transition from one type of civilization to 
another, during which new social institutions were established in 
western Europe. But all social institutions are only relations between 
hving men formed by their actions, their thoughts, their fears and 
hopes. About twelve or fourteen generations, between a.d. 400 
and A.D, 800, worked at the foundations of the First Europe. Of 
these men and women the great majority could neither read nor 
write; but a few of them have left records of what they and others 
thought and felt. Before the play began, which is traditionally 
called the Middle Ages, the characters in the prologue move in a 
sort of mist, and many of them, therefore, attain a giant stature 
which was not in fact their own. But romance is not misleading 
unless it is mistaken for liistory. Romance is the record of fear and 
hope. 

Two episodes have been taken as indications of the beginning 
and the end of the transition — the sack of Rome by Alaric in 
A.D. 410, and the proclamation of Charles the Great as ‘ 'Emperor 
of the Romans’’ at St. Peter’s in the Vatican in a.d. 800. Each of 
these episodes was enlarged in importance by the imagination, 
Alaric stole from Rome what was of no importance; but to men 
of the time his raid seemed to be a sign of the approaching end of 
all things. The laments for Rome were like the last sighs of a dying 
world. Four hundred years later, the shout that greeted Charles the 
Great as the Emperor of the Romans, was the infant’s cry at the 
birth of the First Europe. 
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DISSOLUTION OF A SOCIAL SYSTEM 


When Alaric and his Goths sacked Rome in the late summer of 
A.D. 410, they were helped to find loot by thousands of their own 
race who had been slaves in Roman households. This is the most 
significant episode in what was merely a raid by a band of thieves. 
Two years before, when the Goths had first blockaded Rome, 
‘^almost all the slaves that were in Rome left the city day by day 
and joined the barbarians to the number of forty thousand,’’ These 
are the words of the contemporary historian, Zosimus.^ The Goths 
had then been bought off with gold and silver, hastily accumulated, 
and by the release, at their demand, of other slaves still held in the 
city. 

Barbarian warriors, looking for portable treasure, made common 
cause with barbarian slaves who knew where it was to be found. 
But no revolution was involved. The Goths desired nothing but 
loot; and although some houses, especially that of Sallust, near the 
gate at which the Goths were first admitted by their friends witliin 
the city, were injured by fire, there was no wanton destruction or 
slaughter. The raiders stayed in Rome only three days. They took 
the gold and jewels of the rich, slew some who resisted their rob- 
bery, filled their waggons and burdened their horses with booty, 
and went off 

The slaves who assisted them were not opposed to slavery, but 
only to being slaves themselves; and they readily helped the raiders 
to enslave their former masters and mistresses. The number of free 
Roman citizens carried off for ransom or sale as slaves during the 
raids by the Goths is indicated by an edict issued at Ravenna on 
^ Zosimus, Hist., v, 42. 
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December lotb, 408. This says that barbarian savagery has 
reduced to slavery people of either sex and all ranks and ages. 
These are to be restored to freedom and to be allowed such food 
and clothing as charity can supply. But if the barbarians have sold 
them, the buyers should not be faced by complete loss of the money 
paid. Therefore, these slaves are either to make a payment for their 
liberty or to serve their new masters for five years. In order that 
the decree should be carried out, Christian priests of the local 
Churches and members of the local councils must approach the 
imperial officials in the matter.^ That the captives of the Goths 
were of all ranks is most strikingly shown by the fact that one of 
those carried off from Rome in the raid of a.d. 410 was Galla 
Placidia, the half-sister of the reigning Emperor Honorius. 

The confusion of the time produced a flood of refugees — the 
rich fleeing to Africa or the East; and scholars and clergy scattered 
in all directions. Thus Rufinus, the historian, took refuge at Messina 
in Sicily and watched the burning of Reggio across the Straits. 
"‘What place/’ he asks, "is there for the writer when all fear the 
weapons of the enemy, when under our eyes the cities and the 
fields are devastated, and some seek refuge even in the dangers of 
the sea, and not even exile is without its terrors? For under my 
own eyes, as I looked across the narrow straits dividing Sicily 
from Italy, which held off the barbarians, Reggio went up in 
flames/’^ The poorer manual workers in Rome who, together with 
the slaves, were by far the greater part of the population, are not 
mentioned by the historians; but evidently there was little resistance 
to the looting of the great houses and the public buildings. Alaric 
and his leading warriors, however, were Christians and showed 
respect particularly for the shrine of St. Peter and for those who 
had sought refuge there. They also left untouched the valuable 
ornaments and sacred vessels of the churches. 

Earlier Raids 

The situation is more clearly understood as a continuation of the 

^ Cod, Theod, Constit, Simondiamef No. 14. 

^ Tlie account of the scene is in the Prologue to the translation of Origen's 
Homilks on the Book of Numbers {Origen, Werke, Gr, Chr. Schr,^ Bd. 7, p. i, 1921). 
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raids for loot during preceding years. After looting Greece^ x\laric 
and his Goths had descended upon Italy and had been twice com- 
pletely defeated, in A.D. 403 and a.d. 404, by the troops of the 
Emperor Honorius under Stilicho, a Roman general of Vandal 
descent who acted as chief minister. The first defeat occurred during 
the Easter festival of a.d. 403, when the troops of the Christian and 
Catholic Emperor took advantage of the fact that Alaric and his 
Goths, as good Cliristians, were commemorating the Resurrection. 
After the second defeat the poet, Claudian, wrote that Rome was 
finally saved and an inscription on an arch in Rome, in honour 
of Honorius, records 'hhe extinction of the Gotliic nation for all 
ages.’'^ But Stiheho’s troops were themselves almost entirely bar- 
barians; and the Roman Authorities, evidently fearing the danger 
from those who sympathized with barbarian raiders, had the wives 
and children of Gotliic mercenaries, Hving within the Roman cities, 
killed. This was regarded by the barbarians as an impious violation 
of faith by the Romans; and thousands of them, therefore, joined 
the forces of Alaric.^ Meantime another and more terrifying body 
of Goths and other barbarians invaded Italy in a.d, 405. The alarm 
of the Roman Authorities and their appeal to their slaves are ex- 
pressed in an Edict of April 17th, 406, issued from Ravenna, in 
the following words: ‘'Against enemy invasion, not rank only, but 
efficiency must be considered; and although we beHeve that free 
men are moved by love of the fatherland, we appeal to slaves also, 
granting them, if they will serve in war, liberty and payment.’'^ 
Under a pagan leader, Rhadagast (Radagaisus), whose warriors are 
said to have hated Christianity as much as they despised the Empire, 
an immense horde of barbarians from the North descended upon 
Italy and attempted to attack Florence. But they were surrounded 
by Stilicho's army on the hill of Fiesole and starved into submission. 
The contemporary Christian historian Orosius, rejoicing, as St. 
Augustine did, at the defeat of the pagans, wrote that so many 
thousands of these Goths were then taken as slaves “that they were 
sold at the price of the cheapest cattle’’ and were so weak that they 


^ Claudian, de Consuktu Stilichonis, ii, 130 sq. 
^ Zosimus, V, 35. 


2 CJX., vi, H96. 
^ Cod, Theod,, vii, 13, 16. 
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did not survive. Tlie buyers, having saved on the purchase price, 
had the expense of burying them.^ 

Then followed the raids of the barbarians across the Rliine into 
Gaul. The Vandals, Suevi, Alans and Goths entered Gaul in a.d, 406 
and Spain in a.d. 409. At about this time also Roman legions were 
withdrawn from Britain; and the south-east coast, which had been 
defended for many years by Roman troops and fleets under the 
Count of the Saxon Shore, lay open to invaders from Germany. 

The next event of importance was the murder of Stilicho in 
A.D. 408, as the result of a palace plot. But already the policy of 
appeasement was in the air. The Emperor sought refuge bcliind the 
marshes at Ravemia; and even before that it had been proposed, in 
the Senate at Rome, that the barbarian invaders should be paid a 
sufficient sum to keep at least Italy safe, if the leader of the bar- 
barians had no further territorial ambitions and would promise 
peace. One senator, Lampadius, is said to have opposed appease- 
ment with the words— ‘'This is not peace, but a pact of enslave- 
menfh^ but he had to take refuge in a church from the anger of 
the supporters of appeasement. And when Alaric appeared before 
Rome in a.d. 408 he had received large reinforcements led by his 
wife’s brother, Adolf, who was later liis successor as king of the 
Goths.^ Appeasement was adopted by the Senate and the Goths 
retired to raid other parts of Italy; but they returned in a.d, 410 
and, as described above, sacked Rome. 

The Social Situation 

This ‘‘devastation of the city,” as St. Augustine called it, was by 
no means a sign of the collapse of the Roman Empire. Indeed, for 
forty years after Alaric’s death, the city was left undisturbed by 
barbarians. But the raid for loot by the combined action of nomad 
thieves and slaves of the same race was an important sign of the 
dissolution of an ancient society of rich slave-owners and multitudes 

1 Orosius, Hist., vii, 37. See also Augustine, De Civ. Dei., v, 23. 

^ ‘'Non est ista pax, sed pactio servitutis.” The whole story is in Zosimus, Hist., 
V, 29. 

® Adolf is given a Romanized name “Adolfus” by Gibbon and “Ataulfus” by 
other historians. The name is “Atta-ulfus” meaning “father wolC’ 
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of slaves and. workers wko had no interest at ali in the maiiitenaiice 
of the social system. All the great cities of the Roman Empire in 
the early fifth century included among their inhabitants a large 
majority of men and women of different races who were without 
roots in society, and for whom the small group of rich men who 
liircd a foreign soldiery to defend their power, provided nothing 
but a bare subsistence and occasional entertainments. Chariot races 
and distributions of food for the greater part of the population 
Averc enough to keep the majority quiet, wliile the struggle for 
wealth and pOAver went on above their heads. 

For many centuries, before the beginning of the fifth, continual 
civil wars between those who were rich enough or reckless enough 
to aim at supreme pOAver, had interfered with the system of pro- 
duction and trade which made the existence of the great cities 
possible. The corn-lands of Africa had displaced the fields of Italy 
and Gaul in the supply of necessities for the city populations ; while 
in the Mediterranean a great trading system had developed, not 
unhke the so-called AA^orld-econoniy of the late nineteenth century, 
although on a smaller scale. And the social results were much the 
same in the fifth century as they were at the beginning of the 
industrial era. A small class of increasingly w^ealthy families enjoyed 
the luxuries of a civilization maintained by multitudes who had 
little or no share in the control of public pohey or the distribution 
of private wealth. 

In a slaA^e society the majority are not deeply concerned about a 
change of masters. And the rich, as in other ages, either sought 
safety in flight, or came to terms with those who had mihtary 
force, in order to save what they could of their property. No doubt, 
there were in every part of the Empire in the West some Roman 
commanders or civic authorities who attempted to withstand the 
barbarian newcomers. But most of those who had influence or 
military power were contending against rivals within the Roman 
Empire; and all were wilHng to use barbarian warriors against 
their opponents. It is certain, in any case, that there was no co- 
operation of the generals or the populations, within the Roman 
Empire, against the barbarians. And it is sufficiently clear that 
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there was no feeling of responsibility for maintaining the system 
among the inhabitants of that Empire; while the central Authority ^ 
whose position will be described in the next chapter, was unable or 
tinwiliiiig to defend them. The result was wide-spread pillage and 
slaughter in all parts of Gaul, Spain, Africa and finally Britain. One 
lament has come down to us which describes the destruction in 
Gaul; but it is a cry of helpless victims. Orientius, a poet of the 
early fifth century, describes the invasion of Gaul in a.d. 406 as 
follows 

See how swiftly death conics upon the whole world and how many 
peoples the violence of war has stricken. Nothing contrives to escape 
the hands of the barbarians — ^not the depths of the woods, nor the 
mountain heights, nor the strong swift rivers, nor the forts in the country, 
nor city walls; not the trackless sea, nor the lonely desert, nor the cellars, 
nor caves under the sullen rocks.^ The cause of death for many was 
treachery; for many public lies; for many the betrayal of the State. 
Ambush did much; open war did much. Those not overcome by 
violence died of hunger. The unliappy mother fell with her cliild and 
husband; the lord went to slavery with his slaves. Some lay as food for 
the dogs; others were killed by the flames that licked their homes. In 
the villages and country houses, in the fields and in the countryside, on 
every road — death, sorrow, slaughter, fires and lamentation. All Gaul 
smoked in one great funeral pyre. 

Tliis passage is part of two books of verse, exhorting the reader 
to turn liis eyes away from life to the existence after death. The 
blessings of life, the joys of the senses and the beauties of the world 
are described; and afterwards the sins which mislead men — ^lust, 
jealousy, avarice and the passion for fanie.^ Greed and drunkenness 
are contrasted with the joys of heaven, which are dccribed in 
terms of golden roofs, jewelled columns and fields of sweet-smelhng 
flowers. The reader is then urged to consider the ruin of the present 
world and the near prospect of his own death; and at the end the 

1 Orientius, Commonitorhmh ii, 16$ sqq. C.S,E,L, voL i (1888). Orientius is 
referred to, with SeduHus, by Venantius Fortunatus {Life of SL Martin^ i, 14 17). 
Therefore probably he lived about a.d. 400~-470. 

^ Cf. Lord Mottistone, House of Lords {Times, July 14, 1940)' ‘'As had been 
proved not far across the Channel, the troglodytes were doomed. The peoples who 
sought safety by digging deeper were doomed to extinction.’’ 

® Orientius, Com., ii, 13. 
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author gives Iiis own name — Orientius — asking for die prayers of 
the saints, that is to say, of the holy men of the Church. 

A similar tone runs tlirough the poem on ''Divine Providence’’ 
which lias sometimes been attributed to Prosper of AcquitaineA In 
tiiis poem, also, there is a description of the destruction wrought in 
Gaul by the Vandals and the GothsA After sa}dng that the fields 
and the crops and the cattle are all destroyed, the poet asks why, if 
this is a punishment from God, imioccnt children and devout men 
and ivomen should perish or be driven into exile, and why the 
deceitful and avaricious should derive gain from it all The reply is 
then given that God wills it and that difficulties are sent to try us. 
The loss of wealth and happiness is of no account, and we must 
pray for what is to come after death. A third short poem is that by 
an unknown poet, of "a husband to liis wife.”^ In this poem, too, 
there is a description of the reversal of fortune — "the rich man who 
went in his carriage through the cities, now toiling on foot through 
the empty countryside; and he who had had ten tali ships on the 
sea, now steering by himself a small boat.” "All tilings rush to 
their end: peace has left the earth and our death too is near.” The 
poet says that he docs not fear exile because the world is one house 
for all and God has made him a citizen of another fatherland.^ 
Therefore he urges liis wife to be a faithful comrade in the service 
of Christ "so that one spirit should animate them both.” 

The sense of helplessness expressed in these poems is even more 
important than the evidence they contain of disaster and ruin 
following the barbarian invasions. But it must be remembered that 
such poems are only fragments of a much larger literature and 
that they survive largely because they suited the mood of the 
copyists who presen^d them in the eighth and ninth centuries. 
These copyists were themselves monks who had despaired of the 

^ Printed at the end of the works of Prosper in Pat. Laf., vol. 51, col. 617 sq. 

^ De Protf. Div.f line 34. “Vandalicdis gladiis stemiinus et Geticis/’ 

® Poema mnjugls ad uxorem. Pat. Lat.t 51, col. 611. 

^ Poema ConJugiSj 97. 

“Non metuo exilium, mundus domus omnibus una est, . . . 

Spes igitur sok Deus: quern cxedere vita est, 

Qui patriae civem me dedit alterius.** 
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world in tkcir own day. The religious defeatism which survives in 
the literature of the early fifth century, therefore, must not be 
taken as proof that the whole western world was of the same 
opinion, or that nobody in those days could do anything more 
than devoutly wring his hands. 

Divisions and Disoiders 

The success of barbarian raids, hke that of Alaric, and of inva- 
sions, like that of the Vandals, was only a superficial symptom of 
the operation of forces which were testing the adaptability of the 
Roman system. These forces caused the distrust or disagreement 
which divided the inhabitants of the Roman Empire; for, even if 
barbarians who came from outside the frontiers had not threatened 
its destruction, the social system of the Empire was disintegrating 
under the pressure of new forces witliin its borders. Cliristians and 
pagans were opposed, and different groups of Christians still more 
violently hostile one to the other. Extreme contrasts between the 
few rich and the many poor and enslaved began to be felt more 
keenly. The powerful bureaucracy of the central Government was 
unable or unwilling to establish security of life and property among 
the majority. But all these differences and the social unrest wliich 
they caused were not signs of moral decadence; they were the 
results of a sporadic, unorganized vitaUty chiefly among the social 
classes wliich derived little benefit from the Empire. 

New conceptions of the life worth living, new views of deity 
and of the universe, were struggling to find expression within the 
ancient system. And in the fifth century that system might have 
proved to be sufficiently adaptable. The Roman world had survived 
the transition from Republic to Empire. It had survived innumerable 
civil wars, and the introduction of many new forms of worship 
during the four hundred years of varying success and failure after 
Augustus. It had survived finally a great change in the position of 
the Emperor— the transformation of a Roman official into an 
oriental despot, under Diocletian and Constantine. It might have 
survived, even in the West, the new crisis of the early fifth century. 
But it did not The forces it could not assimilate or reconcile must 
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now be reTiewed in greater detail. But it must not be assumed that 
these forces were either objectionable or necessarily destructive. 
Every living form of civilization contains a surplus of thought and 
emotion beyond what is required for its maintenance. And whether 
the forces of new thought and new moral ideals transform or 
destroy the established order, depends upon its flexibility. When 
the old formulation of customs and beliefs can be made to include 
new knowledge and new action on the horizon of inherited experi- 
ence, the social transition from one form of civilized life to another 
is less destructive. But if the social system is rigid, its resistance to 
change increases the explosive force of the desire for private wealth 
and personal power among the unbalanced and the ignorant. Such 
desires dominated the minds of those who sought control of the 
Roman Dictatorsliip in the fifth century; and these desires were 
socially destructive. But they could have been controlled if a place 
had been found in the old order for new conceptions of the universe 
and new moral standards. In the early fifth century the problem 
was not envisaged as it would be in modem times, because the 
great majority of those who thought at all on such subjects were 
deeply affected by the sense of their own helplessness. This gave 
support to the belief in celestial Powers outside their control, 
which might serve to explain their fate. 

Two Views of History 

The two chief contemporary authorities for the account of the 
sack of Rome are Zosimus and Orosius; but both wrote propa- 
ganda rather than history, and neither was a witness of the event. 
Zosimus, a non-Cliristian wTiting in Greek, was chiefly moved by 
regret for the old gods and their worship; and he compares Athens, 
protected by Athena, and therefore not sacked by Alaric, with 
Rome, whose Christian God did not prevent the Christian Alaric 
from taking his plunder. Orosius, a Spanish priest, writing in Latin, 
was chiefly concerned to show that Christianity did no harm to 
Rome when Alaric plundered it. His book bears in its title the 
phrase ''agaiiist the Pagans/’ and he draws a contrast between 
Rhadagast who failed to reach Rome, and Alaric who succeeded* 
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''By the inefFable judgement of God,” he says, "it came to pass 
that two tribes of Goths with their two most powerful kings raged 
about the Roman provinces, of whom one was a Christian and 
nearer to the Roman, and, as the event proved, in fear of God, 
gentle in slaughter; the other a Pagan, a barbarian and truly a 
Scythian (Goth). , . . Wherefore God, the just governor of the 
human race, willed the pagan enemy to perish and the Christian 
to succeed.”^ Tliis seems to mean that God prefers a robber and 
murderer who is a Christian and assists him in his efforts. Thus the 
sufferings of his victims are shown to be good for them, as a punish-* 
ment for sin; wliile, fortunately, as Orosius remarks, "the blessed 
Imioceiit, the bishop of the city of Rome, like the just Lot with- 
drawn from among the Sodomites, by the hidden providence of 
God, was then staying in Ravenna.”^ Also Alaric and his men are 
said to have spared valuables which belonged to the basilica of 
Saint Peter — another blow to the pagans. Thus, behind the actual 
events in Rome, the historians of the day sought to discover the 
working of celestial Powers.^ That was their chief mterest. There 
was no agreement about the nature of these Powers, and still less 
about which among them was most powerful. But it was generally 
believed that something or somebody in the sky was at work in 
deciding what should happen. About fifty years before the sack of 
Rome, Ammianus Marcellinus, a soldier and a gentleman, explained 
in Ms liistory that these celestial Powers knew what was going to 
happen and could convey the knowledge, if they chose, to men.^ 
And without understanding this attitude of mind in the early fifth 
century, it is impossible to explain either the events or the policies 
of that time. 

The disagreement between pagan and Christian Mstorians turned 
upon their moral judgement with regard to the action of divine 

^ Orosius, Hist., vii, 37-8. The description of Alaric as “niitis in caede” is, to 
say the least, simple-minded, whether it means that he cut your throat quite gently, 
or, as Orosius probably intended, that he gently killed pagans only and not Christians. 

2 Ibid., 39, 2. 

^ Zosimus begins (i, i) with reference to {Saiq rivl rrpovoia) “some divine 
providence/* 

^ Amm. MarcelL, xxi, i, 8. Fundamental forces {substantiates potestates) can be 
controlled by rites. 
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Powers. The facts were the same for both; but the mine! of the 
time dcmaiided an answer to the question whether the situation as 
a whole v/as better or worse. And both parties assumed that it was 
either better or worse because of the character and conduct of the 
gods. But on that issue the historians had obviously to rely^ not 
upon the exact knowledge then available to them, but upon tra- 
ditional beliefs with regard to forces or powers which lay beyond 
the horizon of their knowledge. Many forces, however, unknown 
to them are now witliin the horizon of exact knowledge; and 
therefore some of the operative causes in the dissolution of the 
social system in the fifth century, which they conceived vaguely in 
terms of celestial Powers, can now be explained in terms of exact 
knowledge. Within their horizon there was no knowledge of what 
is now called economic or pohtical science or biology. They knew 
notliiiig of the causes of the rise and decline of prices, or of the 
action of bacteria in plagues. But precisely such forces were opera- 
ting to effect the changes wliich they believed to be due to celestial 
Powers. The modem historian, therefore, has to rely upon incidental 
phrases, hints and suggestions, in the original authorities, for 
evidence of actual forces, of the importance of wliich they were 
almost entirely ignorant. 

But allowance must also be made for the fact that other forces 
were at work in former times, which are still unknown in the 
tV/Tntietli century. These are no more mysterious than the action 
of bacteria seemed to be in the Middle Ages. Even Gibbon when he 
recorded the extension of plagues in the later Roman Empire knew 
no more about bacteria than Zosimus. There is no complete or 
final knowledge at any date. But to allow for the limits of the 
knowledge of historians even at the present day, does not imply 
belief in the existence of any force or factor which cannot be 
known in the future. For example, a further examination of graves 
or of the ruins of cities, may explain the nature and extent of the 
depopulation from which the Roman Empire suffered; or again, a 
greater understanding of psychology may explain the function of 
the **Spirituai Power’' or of magical ceremonies used from the fifth 
to the ninth century. It would be unwise, therefore, at any date to 
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accept tlie assumptions of eitker Christians or nomChristiaiis in the 
fifth century about the existence and nature of celestial Powers as 
an explanation for what is, at the moment, unknown.^ The increase 
of knowledge and the improvement of the moral judgement will, 
no doubt, ill later years serve to explain more, but never all, of the 
history of the far past* 

M-^orh of Controversy 

The public Authorities in the Roman Empire, from the Emperor 
downwards, were already committed to the support of some form 
of Christianity, and in general opposed the use of the traditional 
rites and ceremonies. For many years before Alaric sacked Rome, 
Christianity had been gaining ground. But some of the most 
highly educated and influential Romans still hoped that the old 
non-Cliristian rites would be allowed to survive. A striking example 
of this attitude is to be found in the appeals of the Senator Sym- 
machus, Prefect of the City of Rome, a.d. 384 and Consul a.d. 391, 
to the Emperor Valentinian 11 . His first argument is that Rome 
had won her victories while the old rites were performed and that 
she had failed to resist barbarians under the Christian God. He 
writes — ''Clearly Emperors may be found of either part and either 
opinion. The earher followed the rites of their fathers; the latter 
did not abolish them. If the religion of the older Emperors is not 
an example to be followed, at least permit the compromise (ifei- 
mulatio) of the later Emperors to act as one. . . . Constantine 
followed the old ways and admired the founders of the temples; 
and while he himself adopted other rites, these older rites he kept 
for the Empire.”^ This first argument is based upon the policy of 
the past century since Constantine. But Symmachus then turns to 

^ Hodgkin, in his admirable book Italy and her Invaders, asserts that the dis- 
appearance of the Roman Empire in the West was due to the will of God. For 
other statements he scrupulously offers proofs, but not for this. Far be it from any 
historian to attempt to disprove the truth of a statement for which no proof is 
offered. This, however, is one of the examples of the way in which historians are 
led to make statements which are metaphysical, without even knowing that they 
are metaphysical. 

* Symmachus, Relationes, Ep. lib. x, Auct. Ant., vi, p. 280. '‘Si exemplmn 

non facit religio veteriim, faciat dissimulatio proximorum.” 
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die more general argument that each city has a presiding deity, 
with whose rites the life of the city is intimately corxiiected. Thus 
Syiiimachus writes— ‘Different cities have different gods''; and 
Rome herself is iiiiagiiied as speaking for her own gods “who 
preserved her from Harmibai and the GaulsT “Therefore we ask 
peace for the gods of the fatherlandT A tliird argument foUoves, 
that there is no sacred road to deity. Symmachus says: “Rightly 
that which all men worship is thought to be One only. We look 
to the same stars; the same sky is common to all. The same world 
holds us all. What does it matter by what wisdom each man 
seeks the truth? Not by one road only can so great a mystery 
be approached.''^ But the argument is evidently a despairing 
appeal to imperial Authority, to spare the remnants of a dying 
tradition. 

A direct reply to Symmachus is in a letter of St. Ambrose, 
addressed to Valentinian II, then a young man and recently accepted 
as Emperor in the West.^ In tliis letter the arguments of Sym- 
maciius are taken in order; and his actual words are sometimes 
quoted. On the first point, that Rome owed her success to her 
ancient rites, St. Ambrose argues that Rome has often been defeated 
wliile she used those rites. Jupiter even allowed the Gauls to come 
as far as the Capitol, where a goose defeated them: “Did Jupiter 
speak ill a goose?" As for the argument, “there are many ways to 
approach the great mystery," Ambrose replies: “We know, by the 
voice of God, what is unknown to you," which means either that 
there is no mystery or that many ways may mislead. Symmachus, 
speaking for the weaker side, pleads for toleration; and Ambrose 
expresses the emotional certainty which has in all ages been the 
basis of the persecution of minorities. As for the request of Syiii- 
machus that the Vestal Virgins and the temples should be supported 
by imperial funds, Ambrose replies that the far greater number of 
Christian virgins do not ask for riches and that “the wealth of the 
Church is merely the income of the poor" — tliis implying a new 

^ Uno itkere non potest pervenire ad tarn grande secretiim. Relat.^ 

Auct. Ant., vi, p. 283. Compare the statement in F. H. Bradley’s Appearance and 
Reality (1902), p, 7: “there is no calling or pursuit which is a private road to the 
Ueity.” 2 Ambrose, xviii, Pat. Lat.^ vol 16, col, 971. 
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conception of the functions of religious foundations.^ The same 
argument is used as in the poem of Pmdentius, to be referred to 
lateis that Roman victories are ‘'due to the Roman legions and not 
to the efficacy of Roman rites’’;^ and as for the “Compromise of 
Constantinef ’ it must not be taken as an expression of consent.^ In 
any case the Emperor Valentinian should adhere to the decrees of 
his brother-Emperor, Theodosius. 

The two poems of Prudentius “Against Symniachiis’’ follow the 
same line of argument. The first of these begins with the statement 
that the author thought that Rome had been freed from its old 
diseases, but the plague still survives there. He then proceeds to 
cast doubt upon the powers, not the existence, of the traditional 
Roman gods. He complains that “whatever the earth or sea, the 
hills or rivers bring forth is made into gods’"; and the services of 
these gods, like the banquets of Janus, grow from bad to worse. 
Then the gods of the underworld are reviewed; and all are shown 
to have been useless. After about six hundred hexameter lines, 
Prudentius conies to a more important point. He says that in fact, 
if one looks at the people of Rome, they are seen to be going in 
crowds, not to the temple of Jupiter, but to the Tomb in the 
Vatican and to be baptized at the Lateran.^ It does not affect him, 
he says, that a small number of men with illustrious an^restors keep 
their eyes closed to what is happening. Even in the Senate the 
majority is Cliristian. 

The second poem contains better argument. In tliis Prudentius 
first makes reference to the plea of Symmachus for the preservation 
of the altar of Victory: “Do you seek for the mistress of success in 
war? It is for each his own right hand and Almighty God” — ^not a 
woman with hair flying and bare feet.^ He does not notice that by 
adding “Almighty God” to “one’s own right hand” he is only 
using a new name for what the ancients had called by many other 
names. As for the argument that cities have their traditional gods 

^ Ambrose, ibid., section i6: Possessio ecdcsiae sumptus est egenorum. 

2 Ibid., section 30: legionum gratia, non religionum potentia. 

® Ibid,, section 22: dissimuiatio pro consensu interpretantes. 

^ Prudentius, Centra Sym., i, 158. 

® Ibid., ii, 35. Vincendi quaeris dominam? sua dextra cuique est et dcus 
omnipotens. 
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and ritcSj this is precisely the same argument, used in later years, 
to maiiitaia Cliristiaiiity against innovations. Prudeiitius replies that 
if we can never break with the past, we should have to go back 
and live with primitive man in a cavc.^ Christianity is iicvv^ — a 
revolution. But Rome survives; and ‘‘by Rome I mean the men 
who make the mind of the city.''^ ‘"Whoever gives Venus the 
credit, takes from the unconquered legions and from Rome herself 
the palm of victory.”^ And yet Roman victories were due to the 
design of the Christian God. All the world has been made Roman 
to prepare it for the worsliip of Christ; and the services and labours 
under the Roman system will continue in the new dispensation. 

Tliis obviously is the poetic expression of confidence in victory 
over the old order. It is not valid argument. Prudentius was a 
poet — a Spaniard who admired the ancient achievements of Rome, 
but was more deeply moved by the sight of the Christian people 
of Rome thronging the great basilicas. Clearly the great majority 
in the City, as well as in the Senate and among the public Authori- 
ties, were Christian and cared nothing for “the ancient rites, 
wliicli seemed to a cultured few to be essential to the survival of 
civilization. 

Another attempt to find a basis for toleration and compromise 
is the Saturnalia of Macrobius, written about a.d. 400. This is a 
discussion of many different points of view affecting the social and 
religious problems of the times. The author evidently hoped for a 
religion which would acknowledge one Deity, symbolized as the 
Lord, the Sun, and allowing diverse rites to be practised under 
legal protection. The character in the dialogue named Evangelus 
(gospeller) does not maintain what would now be called a Christian 
view of social classes, but rather the inequality of men. The author 
is believed to have been Praetorian Prefect in Spain (a.d. 399) and 
Pro-consul of Africa (a.d. 410) : he was probably not a Christian. 

^ Prudentius, Contra Sym., ii, 289: redeamus ad antra, 

2 Ibid., ii, 443. Romani dico viros, quos mentem credimus urbis, non genium, . , , 

® Ibid., li, 553. 

Detrahit invictis legionibus et sua Romae 
Praemia diminuit, qui quidquid fortiter actum est 
Adscribit Veneri, palmam victoribus aufert. 
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Learned laymen, Iiowever, were not to be found only among die 
non”-Christians. If indeed tbe author of the Qiiaestioiies, hitherto called 
'' Ambrosias ter f’ was Hilarius, a Claris tian, who was twice Prefect 
of the City of Rome, his discussion Against the Pagans (Quaestio 
cxiv) is of great importance; because liis work is the earliest now 
known, in wliich the word ‘"pagan” is consistently used to describe 
all varieties of non-Chris dans. Again, liis knowledge of the Epistles 
and of the Old Testament, as well as liis legal and administrative 
knowledge, give great weight to his treatment of texts from Scrip- 
ture. In any case, the author was a Roman layman who was critical 
of the Roman clergy, as in liis attack on the pride of the deacons 
of the Roman Church; and he was also evidently a friend of 
Damasus, bishop of Rome. His work indicates how completely the 
Bible had taken possession of the minds of devout Christians.^ 

Thus the controversy between the most cultured advocates of 
paganism and those of Christianity was fully developed in the later 
years of the fourth century. In spite of famines, defeats of Roman 
armies and invasions of the Empire by barbarians, the Christian 
Emperors seemed to be still part of the eternal order of tilings. It 
was into this atmosphere of Christian confidence in the new order 
that the news of the sack of Rome by Alaric came as warning of 
worse to follow. 

The City of God 

The most celebrated work in the controversy between non- 
Christians and Christians is St. Augustine’s treatise on The City of 
God. This was a direct result of Alaric’s sack of Rome in a.d. 410; 
and it was intended by the author to be a refutation of the "pagan” 
view that the sack of Rome was due to Christianity.'^ The twenty- 
two books of The City of God were written during tliirtecn years 

^ See Souter, A Study of Anibrosiaster (1905), aiid the Note by C. E. Turner in 
the Journal of Theological Studies^ voL vii, p. 284, on the word “paganus.” In Am- 
brosiaster also is the word “paganitas.” The writer of the Quaestioncs is believed to 
be Decimus Hilarianus Hilarius, to whom some of the rescripts in the Theodosian 
law-books are addressed. 

2 Augustine, Retract., ii, 69. Deorum falsorum muitorumqiie cultores quos 
nsitato nomine paganos vocamus in Christianam religioneni referre conantes (i.e., 
eversionem Romae). 
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ill tlie intervals of die busy life of the bishop of Hippo^ whose 
energies were spent in preacliing, in controversy with the Doiiatists^ 
ill political negotiation, and in the care of refugees and of the poor 
dependants of the Churches in Ms diocese. Augustine was fifty-nine 
when lie began it; and he died at the age of seventy-six (a.d. 430), 
four years after it was finished, wliile the Vandals were besieging 
the city in wMch he lay. The City of God, therefore, must not be 
taken as the abstract tlieor)" of a dispassionate observer. It is an 
urgent appeal, addressed mainly to Christians, who had been dis- 
turbed by the obvious collapse of Roman power in the West; and 
its cliief purpose is to express in terms of world-Iiistory, as Augustine 
understood it, the fundamental importance of the distinction 
between right and wrong. 

Augustine was born and brought up in Africa, and knew Rome 
only as a visitor. Unlike Symniachus, he belonged, as a lawyer or 
lecturer, to the intellectuals of the middle classes, who were attracted 
in different directions by the many different Oriental pliilosophies 
and rehgions. His own preference had been for the Manichaeans 
and wdiat is now called Neo-Platonism. Thus, even before accepting 
Christianity, Augustine was famihar with the theories of history, 
wliicli contrasted the evil forces of ^'matter'’ and 'khe world’' with 
the divine, conceived as morally good. The interest of The City Oj 
God, however, for the purpose here in view, is confined to its 
expression of a theory of social institutions affected by celestial 
Powers. But it is impossible to understand Augustine’s conception 
of social institutions without reference to the general view of the 
universe, with which the last fourteen books are concerned. The 
first ten books were intended to be directly controversial; but the 
argument is, to say the least, obscure, and the conclusions neither 
clearly stated nor consistent. The treatise begins by attacking iion- 
Cliiistians for not being grateful because the sack of Rome (vastatio 
utbis) had been less destructive than it might have been. The bar- 
barians had respect for the Christian- basilicas. The sack of the city 
is said to have been one of the normal experiences of war; but 
what was exceptional in it was due to Christianity, namely the 
survival of most of the inhabitants and their sacred buildings. In 
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any case, Augustine continues, the sufferings of the Romans were 
puiiisliiiients sent by God; and neither the loss of wealth, or of life 
or of honour, is of any importance to the Cliristian. In fact the 
Romans had only become worse, the more wealth and power they 
had acquired. Roman peace had been merely an opportunity for 
vice, which even misfortune could not cured This clearly implies, 
not a disproof of the assertion that the sack of Rome had been due 
to neglect of the ancient gods, but rather the doctrine that the 
Christian God had in fact designed the disaster for the moral benefit 
of those who suffered. In the next book Augustine argues that the 
older gods had given no guidance or support in the good life. The 
Romans suffered from a lust of conquest, which their gods had not 
corrected. The gods had even fought among themselves and bad, 
therefore, taught the Romans civil war.^ Indeed these gods may 
support the appetite for wealth and power, but have no concern 
with right and wrong. The philosophers and teachers of Greece 
and Rome were better than their gods, because they tried to stop 
the decay of morality. And 'without justice what are kingdoms 
but great robber bands The extension of the Roman Empire 
was not due to the gods whom the Romans worshipped, nor to 
their ceremonies, nor to the stars, but to the one God only, whom 
the Jews worshipped and whose service led them to success and 
wealth, until they sinned finally by killing Christ.^ The success of 
the Romans, such as it was, was due to the virtues of their great 
men in earlier times; and even now, as Augustine says, when 
under liis eyes the people of Carthage asserted that Rhadagast 
could not be conquered without the use of pagan ceremonies, he 
was in fact defeated and more than a hundred thousand of his army 
destroyed.® This shows that Christian Emperors have the blessing 
of God. Christians, however, do not call Constantine or Theodosius 
great, because they were successful, but only because they ruled 
justly and used their power to extend the worship of God,® This 

^ Neqiie enim in vestra securitate pacatani rem publicam, sed luxuriam quaeritis 
inpnnitam, qui depravati rebus prosperis nec corrigi potuistis adversis. Cip* Dei^ 
i, c. 33. 2 Cip, Dei, ii, c. 25. 

^ Ibid., iv, c. 4. Remota iustitia quid sunt regna nisi magna latrociiiia? 

^ Ibid., iv, c. 34. ® Ibid., v, 23. ® Ibid., v, 24, 25, 26. 
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concludes the argument of the first five books. The following five 
cast ridicule and doubt upon various pagan gods, and contain 
lengthy refutations of certain neo-Platonic theories. The purpose of 
the latter half of the argument is to show that pagan beliefs and 
noiwChristian philosopMcs are useless for the life wliich is to come 
after death. 

Augustine is by no means consistent. In one section he argues 
that wealth and power are not desirable; and as a good African 
he seems to have felt some resentment at the Roman destruction 
of Carthage.^ But, on the other hand, he says that God allowed 
the Roman Empire to spread and the Jews to obtain wealth, wliicli 
he regards as desirable. The still greater obstacle to consistency in 
his treatise is the confusion wliich gradually shows itself in liis 
argument, between the statement that certain acts arc morally 
right and the statement that they arc willed by God. Thus, virtue 
and justice become for Augustine identified with the acceptance of 
his own cosmology. Tliis leads liim to exchange Cicero’s definition 
of justice for one more consonant with the idea of a life after death; 
and as a social ideal he discards the idea of the community as a 
relationship in accordance with right or justice and substitutes the 
idea of a community as an agreement to pursue a certain purpose 
which, for Augustine, is life after death in heaven. Right action is 
thus distinguished from wrong as the action of the blessed con- 
trasted with the damned. And the blessed are those chosen by God 
to be excepted from the general damnation of the whole human 
race, which was the natural effect of Adam’s disobedience.^ Accord- 
ing to Augustine, the eternal torture of those not chosen is “not 
evil-doing on the part of God, who allows it by a just but unin- 
telligible judgement,” although it would be evil-doing in a man 
to hurt anyone else for revenge.^ Thus, the last fourteen books of 
The City of God describe the division of God’s chosen, who formed 
a city of God, from the rest of humanity. A liistory of the universe 
is drawn from the Hebrew Bible and legends. The civil war of 

^ CiiK Dei, xi, c. 30. 

2 Ibid., xxi, c. 12. Mine est universa generis huniani massa dainnata. 

3 Ibid., xxi, c. 13. . . . sed non peccat Dens, qni iusto, quamvis occulto, kdicio 
fieri sinit. 
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angels in lieaven is fully discussed; and Augustine's uncritical 
imagination plays about primitive man, whose sexual organs, lie 
informs Ms readers, were under better control than those of later 
times.^ Concerning the resurrection of bodies after the last judge- 
ment, when no one v/ill be too fat or too thin, Augustine, like 
Thomas Aquinas, was somewhat troubled by the case of a man 
who had eaten human flesh, on the ground that there would not 
be enough 'Tody'' for both the cannibal and Ms victim. But lie is 
comforted by repeating many times Christ’s saying, ‘Mot a hair of 
your head shall perish.”^ The contrast between Christianity and 
Paganism, therefore, hi The City of God, is not based upon critical 
reasoning. It is the expression of assumptions about the truth of 
Hebrew records and the vahdity of the moral judgements expressed 
in them, wMcli would not be accepted by Augustine’s opponents. 
Christianity, however, appears as an emotional acceptance of a new 
point of view with regard to the celestial Powers. 

Both Christians and non-Christians agreed that such Powers 
existed; and the celestial Powers in wliich Christians trusted were 
indeed alien to the Roman tradition, but more definitely connected 
with a doctrine of moral right and wrong than were the gods of 
the pagans. The conceptions of right and wrong in the new doctrine 
were crude, and confused with oriental imagery relating to the 
evejtts of liistory. But evidently the strength of the Cliristian posi- 
tion lay in the fact that it did in some way express the importance 
of that moral authority wliich was generally felt to be dissolving 
in the last days of the Roman Empire in the West. It is of great 
importance that the distinction between right and wrong should 
be seen to be quite different from the distinction between success 
and failure or strength and weakness. The collapse of the whole 
world, as all Christians believed, would make no difference at ail 
to the distinction between right and wrong. The traditional descrip- 
tion of another sort of world in wMch this truth was embodied, 

^ CjV. Dei, xiv, c. 26. He repeats the same theory in the treatise on Marriage 
and Lt4st. 

2 Ibid., xxii, c. 20; Aquinas, Contra Gentes, iv, 81. “Caro comesta resurget in eo 
in quo primo fadt anima rationalis perfecta.” Cannibals, according to Aquinas, 
have a share in their victims* bodies at the Resurrection, 
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must not be allowed to obscure tbe fact tbat a new form of moral 
judgement bad now taken bold of tbousaiids of simple folks, out- 
side the circles of the philosophers. The w^bole weight of the 
argument in The City of God rests upon the belief in another world 
in which the dead are divided for ever — some bving above the 
skies in happiness, and others beneath the earth in torture. And 
although Augustine expresses his admiration for the heroes of old 
Rome— Regulus, Scipio and the rest — these too are among the 
damned.^ This beHef, again, rests upon the acceptance of the Bible, 
not only as a record of liistorical facts, but also as a final authority 
on the estimate of moral values. Thus, the estimate of good and 
evil, and of right and wrong action, was confused with a statement 
of fact about heaven and hell. The City of God must he read as a 
whole. Its importance for those who read it in the dark days of the 
fifth and sixth centuries, lay in the fact that it gave them confidence 
and hope, while the Roman world collapsed around them. It was 
indeed a refusal to accept disaster and defeat as final. It was a call 
to endure suffering as only a trial through which right and justice 
might be at last established, not by our own strength, but by 
celestial Powers, and not in tliis, but in another world. Augustine 
did not appeal in The City of God for social or institutional reforms; 
and his moral standards, not indeed peculiar to liimseif, were 
crudely conceived. He condemned the pagan gods because their 
civil wars gave a bad example to man; but lie saw no difficulty in 
the civil war of tbe angels, which implied at least weakness in the 
Christian God. He condemned Jupiter for his amorous adventures; 
but he showed no distaste for the unprovoked aggression of the 
Hebrews in their conquest of Palestine, or for the savage commands 
of their God, or for the cruelty involved in the tortures of hell. 

About twenty years after the death of Augustine, Salvian, a 

^ Some non-Christian Romans, like Symmachus, must have felt as Eliiig Radbod 
of the Frisians is said to have felt in the early eighth century. The King, in the act 
of being baptized for his own salvation, enquired where his ancestors would be; 
and, on being told that they would lie for ever in hell, he withdrew from baptism, 
saying he would prefer to stay with his ancestors {Annaks Xantenses). Dante in 
A.D. 1300 saw in hell Caesar, Seneca, Socrates, Plato and Aristotle- — ^because they 
had not been baptized. But they were not tortured. Torture was reserved for the 
critic of Dictatorship, Brutus, in the tower storey of the medieval “Brown House** 
or Concentration Camp. See Inferno^ iv, 123 sq. and xxxiv, 65. 
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priest of Marseilles, wrote a book on The Gopernment of God 
wliicli was an attempt to reply to those who said that the distress 
of the time proved, that the events of history are not designed by a 
benevolent Providence. The book is much more reasonable and 
consistent than anytliing written by Augustine, and expresses a 
much more definite moral teacliing than that of The City of God. 
But it has had much less influence, precisely because its argument 
depends upon a clear perception of facts and of moral values, 
whereas Augustine’s work played upon an imagination which 
found relief in it from the normal difficulties of thought and 
emotion. In a period of cliildhood, like that of the First Europe, 
fairy tales are more effectual than social criticism. The argument of 
Salvian rests upon the assumption that the distress of the time — 
recognized to be more serious than Augustine or Orosius thought — 
was the direct result of God’s desire to teach men to be just. “Wc 
deserve,” writes Salvian, ‘'what we have suffered, because of our 
evil-doing and the complacency which covers our crimes.”^ Then 
follows a review of the character of the barbarians, of “bacaiidae” 
or riotous bands, the flight of Roman citizens, the injustice of 
judges, and the tyranny of the rich. This will provide evidence for 
the discussion later in this chapter. But perhaps the whole book, 
in spite of its directness and strength, can hardly be classed as a 
work of controversy, except in so far as it imphes a criticism of 
the complacent admiration of the estabhshed order among the rich 
and powerful, who derived great benefits from its maintenance, 
and whose feelings are expressed by such writers as Rutiliiis Nama- 
tianus and Sidoniiis Apollinaris. 

Churches and Temples 

The opposition between Christians and non-Christians is not 
wholly expressed in controversy. It can be more clearly perceived 
in the contrast between the sacred buildings wliich they erected 
and used. More striking than any documents are the Christian 
basilicas of the fourth and fifth centuries in Rome, in Ravemia, and 

^ Salvian, De Guh. Dei, iv, 12. The book was published probably before a.d. 451, 
be^cause the invasion of Gaul by Attila in that year is not mentioned. 
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Other parts of Italy. The contrast between, these buildings and the 
temples of the older religions is a clear indication of the character 
of the New Order. Prudentius, as it has been shown above, con- 
trasted the empty temples with the crowded basilicas of the Latcraii 
and the Vatican. In Iiis hymn for Saints Peter and Paul he describes 
the splendour of their shrines. And it was to the Christian basilicas 
that men and women fled for safety from the marauding Goths 
under Alaric. But it is not merely because these buildings were 
popular that they are important for the argument here. The contrast 
of the two systems of religion is shown by the diiFcrencc between 
the uses for which they were designed. A temple is a shrine for the 
statue of a god, to be looked at from outside. Worsliippers at 
festivals gathered outside. The priest or priestess was a person of a 
certain family or of some social influence. On the other hand, the 
Christian basilica was designed to hold crowds; and the crowds 
were of all classes, rich and poor, strong and weak. They formed 
a single community. They gathered not merely for hymns, pro- 
cessions, and the central ceremony of the Eucharist, but also to 
hear instruction and exhortation in homilies and sermons. In the 
church or at its doors the poor received alms. And the officials of 
the Cliristian community — priests, bishops and deacons, were 
selected for their office by some kind of popular acclamation. 

At the end of the fourth century no more temples were being 
built. But the great Christian basilicas, some of which had been 
built, or at least used, in the days of Constantine the Great, were 
being extended and adorned. In the Vatican the basilica of St. 
Peter was a centre for ceremonies and pilgrimage from the early 
days of the fourth century until the middle of the sixteenth century. 
The basilicas St. Jolin in the Lateran, St. Paul's outside the Walls, 
St. Mary the Greater [Basilica Liberiana) and St. Sabina, are all of 
the fourth or early fifth century; although all have been remodelled. 
In these many places the Romans of the fifth century gathered and 
prayed, while the old social system fell into ruins. Significant, also, 
of the change were the mosaic decorations in the basilicas. In Rome 
those of the fifth century are on the triumphal arch of St. Paul's 
outside the Walls, on the entrance wall of St. Sabina and in St. Mary 
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the Greater. But in Ravenna, where the fifth-century basilicas no 
longer survive, the most brilHant mosaics are those in the mauso- 
leum of Galla Placidia (about a.d. 450), whose adventures and 
death were closely connected with the destruction of imperial 
authority in the West. 

Opposing Attitudes 

Whatever may be thought about the celestial Powers, the most 
important liistorical fact is that in the early fifth century, witliiii 
the Roman Empire, there was complete disagreement about them. 
The two groups most definitely opposed are represented by Orosius 
and Zosimus. They have been called the Christians and the Pagans. 
But each of these two names obviously covers a very large number 
of different views of life and of the Powers wliich men believed 
they ought to propitiate. It is true, as Sir Samuel Dill has so ad- 
mirably said, that those who shared in tbe traditional culture, both 
the Christians and the non-Christians, were able to enter into 
friendly communication. Ambrose could admire the scholarsliip of 
Symmachus, and Synimachus the vigour of Ambrose, as in the 
early fifth century Augustine, already a bishop, could enter into 
friendly controversy with the non-Christian Longinianus.^ But 
the student of history will not be misled by literary politeness. 
The feelings of the great majority of Christians were certainly 
hostile to Paganism. And the non-Christians, not only among the 
rich senators, but also throughout the country districts, felt a deep 
hostility to the Christian suppression of ancient rites and the 
Cliristian disdain for traditional forms of reverence of the Divine. 
It is most important that the disagreements about beliefs and 
practices in religion disturbed all the communities of the Roman 
Empire, which was, in this matter, a house divided against itself. 
The dissolution of traditional religious belief weakened the reliance 
of men upon their neighbours, and therefore tended to undermine 
the traditional social system. The opposition betv/een non-Christians 

^ Dil, Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire, 2nd ed., 1921, 
p, 14 sq. This admirable book gives a full account of the culture and manners of 
the fifth century in western Europe. 
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and Cliristians in tlie early fiftli century, tlierefore, must be treated 
as one of tlie cliief causes for the dissolution of the Roman system 
of government and social organization. 

The non-Christians included a highly educated society of rich 
men, still powerful in Rome and the other great cities, in spite of 
the fact that the Emperors adopted and supported Cliristianity. 
This group of rich and powerful men supported the traditional 
rituals by associating them with the long history of the success of 
Rome ill the pursuit of wealth and power. Their chief strength 
lay ill the memory of the past, while, for the Cliristians, the future 
in another world seemed more important. The memory of great 
Roman generals and statesmen was sufficient to prove to non- 
Christians that the estabhshed order depended upon the acceptance 
of traditional beHefs and customs. The heroes of the educated and 
richer classes were men who had cstabHshed and maintained public 
authority. They were free men and not manual workers; but 
obviously Christianity had begun among the working classes; and 
the uneducated mass of slaves and artisans could hardly be 
expected to understand or to estimate correctly the value of a 
system wliich they did not establish or control. 

Again, the non-Christians admired vigour and valour (ptrius) 
which was effectual in controlling nature or governing meiiA 
They thought of '‘'manliness’’ as the basis of that great system of 
the administration of justice, wliich is implied in the work of the 
great jurists, and in Roman Law. Men and women, impressed with 
the value of the culture they had inherited and the order and 
civilization winch their forefathers had established long before 
Christ had been heard of, naturally regarded the Christians as evil 
influences and regretted the official support of Christianity. The 
non-Christian aristocracy in the West was aware of the disturbances 
wliich followed disputes among Christians themselves. Such scenes, 
for example, as those which accompanied the struggle for the 
bishopric of Rome, between the supporters and opponents of 
Damasus, the bishop of Rome, in a.d. 366, must have contributed 

^ Vetus ilia Romana virtus et sobria. So Ammianus MarcelEiiiis (xv, 4, 3), referriBg 
to the road over the Cottian Alps. 
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to the mistrust of the new religion.^ The attitude of the non- 
Christian wealthy or middle classes was like that of similar observers 
in German cities between 1918 and 1932, who heard with disgust 
of street-figlitiiig between manual workers, under the leaders of 
various fascist, communist or socialist groups. The upper class in 
Roman cities can hardly have supposed that their power would 
pass within a few centuries to the successors of the leaders in such 
street brawls. 

Again, non-Christians were aware of the contradiction involved 
in the Christian tcacliing with regard to public office, and in par- 
ticular to military service. An imperial Edict forbad non-Christians 
to serve in the army or to hold public office.^ But there was no 
agreement among Christian teachers concerning the fulfilment of 
public duties. On the one hand, Paulinus, bishop of Nola, speaking 
in the name of Christianity, advised the Christian against military 
service on the ground that it involved giving assistance to murder, 
and was unworthy of a follower of Christ;® on the other hand, 
Augustine, bishop of Hippo, a friend of Paulinus and a much more 
influential teacher, wrote: "T do not approve of killing others for 
the defence of one’s own life, unless you are a soldier or an official 
acting, not for yourself, but in defence of others or of your city, 
if you so act under a lawfully given command and in a way proper 
to your office.”^ It is hardly strange that the opponents of Chris- 
tianity should be distrustful of a religion wliich seemed to have no 
consistent teaching with regard to public service. 

Again, the principle of toleration for diverse rituals and beliefs 
which was traditional in the Roman Empire, implied that those 
who took advantage of toleration should at least practise it towards 
others. Toleration does not logically permit the advocacy or the 

^ Tke supporters of the rival bishop were shut in and killed or maimed in the 
basilica, now $. Maria Maggiore, by the supporters of Damasus. 

2 Cod. Theod,, xvi, 10, 21 (Dec. 7, 416). Qui profano pagani ritus errore seu 
crimine poEumitur, hoc est gentiles, nec ad militiam admittantur nec adminis- 
tratoris vel iudicis honore decorentur. 

s Paulinus, Ep., xxv. Quimilitat gladio mortis est minister . , . ideo dicit domiiiiis: 
non potestis diiobus dominis servire, scilicet uni deo et mammonae, Christo vidcHcet 
et Caesari, cum ipse Caesar Christi servus nunc studeat esse, ut aliquarum gentium 
rex esse mereatur. 

^ Augustine, Bp. ad PuhUcolam., No. 47 in C.S.EX. ii, pars 2, p. 135. 
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practice of intolerance. But the Christians denied that any other 
view of the universe or of virtue than their own was correct, and 
refused to perform symbolical acts of loyalty as trivial, in the 
opinion of pagans, as in modern times it would he to stand while 
a national anthem was played. Worse still, they seemed to expect 
and to approve a subversion of the established social order; for in 
one of their sacred books a hymn declared that their God had 
degraded those who had social influence and raised up the lower 
classes. As the Latin text had it — ‘‘Deposuit potentes de sede et 
cxaltavit humiles”; and it must be remembered that the 'potentes^' 
were the governing classes of the Empire and the '‘humiles'’ were 
their dependants. 

Non-Christians were also aware that Christians stood aloof from 
public affairs and supported what seemed to be social revolution 
only until they had obtained complete control of the central 
government under Theodosius. After that time they had supported 
the persecution, not only of pagans, but also of fellow-Christians 
who happened to be in a minority. And when Christian bishops 
had become imperial functionaries they were also opponents of 
any movement tending to social revolution. The pagans not un- 
reasonably suspected that the desire of the Christians was to obtain 
power and that the policies they adopted were due chiefly to this. 

A last, and most reasonable, ground for doubt about the new 

religion was the fact that the barbarians themselves, who were 

destroying the Empire, were Christians. That they were Arian 

heretics made no practical difference; for some Christian Emperors 

after Constantine had supported the Arians. The non-Christian 

must have felt that Christians in the Roman cities welcomed the 

destruction wrought by the Christian barbarians. They, no less 

than the Christians, remembered that before Constantine deserted 

Rome for an eastern capital, the Emperors had treated Christians 

as enemies of the commonwealth. Indeed Christianity itself might 

be only a passing phase in the long history of Eternal Ronie.^ 

^ ^ St, Augnstiiie (OV. De/, xxviii, 54) argued against a pagan theory that Chris- 
tianity would last for only 365 years. This theory also asserted that St. Peter had 
won over Rome to Christianity by magical arts; and it is in this connection that 
St. Augustine makes the significant remark “non in Petrum credimus, sed in quem 
credidit Petrus.*’ 
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But the non-Christians who feared the influence of the new 
rehgion were not all rich and powerful. In the country districts, as 
the word “pagan” (country-man) implies, there were thousands of 
simple men and women who desired only to continue the worship 
aird propitiation of celestial Powers, which their forcfadiers had 
believed to be effectual. These made no tlieories about Deity. All 
they knew was that certain rituals at certain times wmuld protect 
the crops or increase their flocks, or keep them secure against the 
dangers of flood or earthquake or other calamities. The suspicion, 
therefore, with which the new-fangled behefs and practices of an 
eastern, and indeed partially Jewish rehgion was regarded, was 
sufficiently widespread throughout western Europe to divide the 
community. 

On the other hand, the Christians might well be suspicious of 
the influence of those who stood for the traditional rehgion. It was 
only about a century since the last persecution; and the Christian 
Churches stfll maintained in their festivals and their writings the 
memory of official and popular hostihty organized in the name of 
the very system which its supporters said had made Rome great. 
It was quite reasonable for those who now accepted behefs and 
practices which had been bitterly persecuted, to fear a revival of 
what earher Christians had suffered. The hatred of the Emperor 
Juhan, who tried to revive Paganism, is an indication of fear sur- 
viving among Christian writers and preachers. Again, the Churches 
hi the early fifth century were no longer small numbers of ahens 
in the Roman cities. They had their own organizations for mutual 
benefit under their own officials, the bishops, who could rival in 
force of character and, in some cases, in learning and culture, the 
representatives of the old order. 

Further, the very fact that Clnristianity counted among its 
founders and first adherents men and women of the lower classes, 
slaves and matmal workers, made the contrast between the new 
gospel and the old order the more obvious.^ Christianity had more 
widely extended and more highly organized the equahty of ail 

1 la tihe Octavius, via, o£ Minucius Felix, the non-Christians say of Christians, 
“qui de nltiina faece coEectis imperitioribus et mulieribns credulis . . . plebem 
instituunt.” 
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brethren witliiii each community or church, which had proved so 
attractive in the carHcr mystery religions of the East. At certain 
times in the development of the ancient social system, the desire 
to disregard the barriers of caste or class had attracted the best 
men and women. The Stoics had thrown doubt on the institution 
of slavery; and although the Christian Churches made no attempt 
to abolish slavery, the equality of all human beings as '‘souls’' was 
an assumption generally accepted in Christian society. The heroes 
of the Cliristiaii Church were not generals and statesmen, but 
martyrs or confessors who had been slaves or manual workers. 
Poor and humble folk had founded the Churches and suffered 
nobly, as well as some few among the rich, who despised riches. 
As Theodoret argues, servant girls and slaves among the Christians 
had shown a valour and constancy as great as that of the heroes of 
the non-Cliristian world.^ Indeed it was with pride that St. John 
Chrysostom remarked that the Emperor Hmself prayed for the 
help of a tciit-niaker and a fisherman.^ Christianity had not yet 
forgotten that its source was to be traced to the insight and character 
of manual workers, and not to the wisdom of the schools or the 
experience of rulers. The Christian bishops had not yet forgotten 
their responsibility for justice due to the weak and the poor. 

Again, the Churches in the -different cities and towns of the 
Empire were organized societies, independent of the social and 
political system, long before Constantine had sought to use their 
influence, by admitting them to power in the State. Three genera- 
tions after Constantine, in the early fifth century, the Churches 
were still largely independent of the organization of local govern- 
ment. The Emperor was Christian; and his decrees supported the 
Churches and opposed Paganism, The bishops were therefore loyal 
to the Emperor and his direct representatives, rather than to the 

^ Theodoret, Graec, Affect. Curatio, lib. vii (Teubiier edit., p. 217). Theodoret 
was probably thinking of the letter of the Church of Lyons (a.d. 177) to the 
Chinches of Asia, preserved in Eusebius, History of the Churchy in wliich the slave 
girl Biandina’s suffering is described. 

^ St. John Chrysostom, Horn, in 2 Cor. xxvi, $.rov (tKTjvorToiov Kal tov dXiioQ 
irpoararwv Kai tex&XevTfjKormv dshat d rd dtdS7]pta syoov. Pat. Gr., voL 60, 
col 582. “He that wears the crown beseeches the tent-maker and the ffsherman, 
though dead, to be his patrons.** 
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survival of republican forms in the Senate or in the municipal 
councils. The Churches themselves, by tliis time, were organized 
on an authoritarian basis. The bishops, once chosen, exerted absolute 
authority, or at any rate claimed to hold it, within the comiminity 
formed by each local Church. The Churches were therefore no 
longer ''democratic^ Their members felt a natural sympathy for 
the dictatorship wliich governed, at any rate in theory, the Roman 
world. As it will be argued in a later chapter, Christianity in the 
West remained in tliis sense oriental. But the very fact that the 
Christians and their bishops naturally looked to the Emperor and 
not to the Senate, the municipal authorities or the oligarchy of 
rich men, wliich controlled parts of the western world, created 
another opposition of outlook between Christians and non™ 
Christians. 

Between the two opposing forces, wliich were later called 
Christian and Pagan, there were many mystical or religious groups 
of men and women who were regarded at the time as heretical 
Christians. An edict of May 30, a.d. 428, from the Emperors 
Theodosius II and Valendnian III, addressed to Florentius {Prae- 
fectus Praetorio), gives a list of Christian or almost Christian sects 
wliich were to have no right of meeting or praying in the Roman 
Empire. These are "Arians, Macedonians, Apolliiiariaiis, Novatians, 
Sabbatiaiis, Eunomians, Valentinians, Montaiiists or Priscillianists, 
Fryges, Marcianists, Borborians, Messalians, Euchites or Enthu- 
siasts, Donatists, Andians, Hydroparastates, Tascodrogites, Fotinians, 
Paulians, Marcellians, and those who have arrived at the lowest 
depths of crime— Manichaeans.”^ Tliis is a sufficiently terrifying 
number of groups, seeking shelter under the common name of 
"Christian^ ’ who were to be suppressed and persecuted. The tradi- 
tional religious tolerance of the earlier Roman Empire, which had 
excluded only "Christians,” now changed, under the influence of 
rival groups of clergy and monks, into the gleichshaltnng of an 
infaUible Dictatorship. The Christians who had suffered persecution 
were not opposed to persecution, hut only to being persecuted 

^ CoL Theod., xvi, 5, 65. The list is repeated with some additions in Cod, 
i 5* 5 . 
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tliemselves. And in the early fifth century, when the many different 
beliefs and customs wliich were later confused under the name of 
Paganism, no longer had any general appeal, the persecuting zeal 
of those Christians who happened to have influence was turned 
against their fellow Christians. As Ammianus Marcellinus remarks 
in reference to the struggles for power in the fourth century, 'hio 
beasts are more savagely hostile to men than Christians attacking 
their fellow-ChristiansA^ This hostihty, and the persecution it 
caused, helped in the general dissolution of the social system. 

Again, the line between Christians and non-Christians was by no 
means so clearly defined as the advocates of either religion would 
have liked to suppose. Many, no doubt, were undecided from year 
to year wliich attitude to adopt. A decree of the Emperors in 
A.D. 381 refers to Christians who had returned to pagan practices.^ 
All this would perhaps have made little difference in the earher 
years of the Roman Empire; because the Roman system was 
always hospitable to foreign gods and foreign religious practices. 
Indeed, the Roman Church, even at a later date, carried on the 
tradition of ancient Rome in its acceptance of the heroes and the 
rituals of other religions. But in the fifth century religious passions 
ran high. Such passions were less violent in the West than in the 
East; but even in the West, when the minds of men were disturbed 
by their fear that the traditional system which they had inherited 
was being undermined, this fear led to suspicion and hatred of 
each man for those who differed from him. The mixture of diverse 
races, religions and economic interests wliich had been united by 
Rome, proved to be explosive; the system was being destroyed by 
disruptive forces without it; and one of these forces was religion. 

7lie Poor 

The second great force disturbing the Roman system was the 
opposition of interests between the poor, the manual workers and 
the slaves on the one hand, and the rich and powerful on the 

^ Amm. Marceli., Hist.^ xxii, 5. 

^ Cod. Theod.^ xvi, 7, i (2 Is 4 ay, 381), Gratian, Valentimaii and Theodosias. His, 
qui ex Christianis pagani facti sunt. 
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Other. Tlie hopelessness of the poor and the irresponsibility of the 
rich showed that neither rich nor poor would make any effort to 
support the traditional system. The poor fled from estate to estate 
and even into the camps of the barbarian invaders; wlnle the rich 
retired to any of their estates which they imagined would be safe. 
These two groups can be watched as they separate under the 
impact of barbarian invasions and leave the city-civilization of 
western Europe in ruins. The poorer free workers in the country- 
side, and the free artisans in the cities, were hardly different from 
the slaves, in power or social functions. The tax system destroyed 
the poor man. The State for generations had farmed out the tax- 
collection to the publicani. These men, tliroughout the Roman 
Empire, paid a fixed sum to the treasury and squeezed as much as 
they could from the defenceless peasantry. A tenth of the peasant’s 
crops was the theoretical basis of what he owed; and even an 
exact computation of his debt would have borne hardly enough 
upon him, not only because of unfavourable harvests, but because 
of the incessant wars. 

The poorer classes, both slaves and manual workers, had for 
some generations sought refuge in flight. Some fled from one 
estate to the other, seeking the protection of a more powerful, or 
perhaps more kindly, master; others fled to the cities where they 
might be lost among the mass of unemployed who were dependent 
upon public assistance. Others took refuge in the forests or the 
hills, and lived by brigandage; and some joined any marauding 
band of barbarians who would permit them to share the loot. The 
Theodosian law-books contain many decrees directed against fugi- 
tives and those who gave them shelter.^ But the decrees are repeated 
year after year and are therefore proved to have been ineffectual. 
Indeed it was to the advantage of a powerful landowner or his 
agent to have more labour on his estate ; and he could easily protect 
fugitives, both by such armed force as he Iiimself might raise, and 
by his influence with the local officials of the Empire. But evidently 
the flight of men and women from one place to another, seeking 

^ Cod, Theod,^ v, 17. Rescripts of Constantine (a.d* 332) and of GratiaHj^ etc.» 
in A.i>, 386. 
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escape from oppression, must have reduced the productive powers 
of the old system. 

When it became clear that the barbarians were not only marauders, 
willing to accept the assistance of fugitive slaves, as in the sack of 
Rome, but also powerful groups settled upon the land, the poor 
and the oppressed were all the more willing to seek protection 
from them. Salvian, the Marseilles priest, writing about fifty years 
after Alaric’s invasion of Italy, says that in Gaul poor men sought 
liberty by escaping to the barbarians. It had evidently become clear 
to many that they had nothing to hope for from the Roman 
system. Salvian writes: ‘'As with the outlaws, so it is with nearly 
all the poorer classes. . . . What else but liberty can these poor 
wretches desire, who suffer the pressure of continuous taxation, 
who are threatened always by endless requisitions, who desert their 
own homes lest they should be tortured in them, and seek exile 
lest they suffer punishment? The enemy are kinder to these than 
the tax-collectors. Experience proves it. They fly to the enemy to 
escape the weight of taxation. And this, although hard and in- 
human, is less bitter if all suffer it equally And again: ''Who 
calls the impoverished lower classes to a share in benefits ? . . . And 
do we wonder if the Goths are not conquered by our men when 
Romans prefer to live among them than among us? And so, not 
only do our brethren refuse to fly from them to us, but they fly 
to them and leave As for the poor who seek protection on 
the estates of the rich, "they suffer such a transformation as Circe 
worked — they are changed into cattle. For those whom the rich 
receive as strangers, they hold as their own men; and those who 
are free are turned into slaves. Do we wonder, then, if the bar- 
barians enslave us, when our own brethren make us captive ? Small 
wonder that there is devastation and the ruin of cities.’’^ 

In Rome and the greater cities of the Empire, thousands of the 
poorer manual workers, who were not slaves, had for centuries 
been dependent upon the distribution of bread by the public 
Authorities. The gift was called the pants gradilis, or "step-bread,” 

^ Salmn, de Grub, Dei, v, 7. Salvian was bom about a.d. 400 and finisbed bis 
book about A.D. 450. 2 Ibid., v, 7. ^ Ibid., v, 
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because each householder who claimed a portion received it publicly 
at the steps of some official building in his district.^ In the fifth 
century bacon and other food was added to the bread distributed. 
But three points about the distribution are worth notice. First* the 
beneficiaries were men without a master, that is to say, without 
roots in the social system. Secondly, the distribution was made to 
heads of families. The right to the bread depended upon the father’s 
status. Therefore it was an advantage to the poor to have small 
families or none. Thirdly, the number of dependants upon public 
charity was always increasing; and by the fifth century the supplies 
available for distribution by imperial Authorities were becoming 
uncertain. Corn for Rome, for example, was often not obtainable, 
either because of bad harvests in Africa, or because of wars in 
different provinces. The water-supply and the baths of ancient 
Rome and of other great cities were also available for the poor, 
and the destruction of the Roman aqueducts during the barbarian 
invasions must have made the lives of the poor intolerable. But as 
the poor became more and more uncertain of support from the 
State, the Authorities of the Churches in all the great cities increased 
the distribution of food and clothing among the aged, the widows 
and other impoverished members of their own communities. This 
reason alone would be enough to explain the gradual transfer of 
dependants among the poor from the State to the Church. But the 
State had provided not only bread but circuses. And even in the 
fifth century the rich, who held public office, continued to pay 
large sums for public entertainment, in which the poor, no doubt, 
found some enjoyment. But although the influence of the Churches 
was generally opposed to the traditional entertainments, the clergy 
meantime was developing an elaborate ceremonial wliich provided 
an emotional substitute for the old circuses; with the additional 
advantage that the common people themselves played a part in the 
processions and other ceremonies of the Church, singing hymns, or 
electing bishops or receiving the Sacraments. They were no longer 
merely a cheering crowd of onlookers, but were partakers in the 

^ Cod, Theod,, xiv, 17. Section 2 requires that the bread shali be handed out firom 
the steps and not horn the bakeries (palam in gradibus, non clam a pistoribus). 
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‘^^Coininiuiion of Saints/’ The general lowering of the standard of 
living, no doubt, diminished the sense of loss when the aqueducts 
and the baths were falling into ruin. The change, however, was 
very gradual; for at the end of the sixth century Pope Gregory 
remarked in a sermon that some of his congregation went to the 
baths. But the cities were falling into ruins: and no work of construc- 
tion for pubhc services continued except the building of churches. 

Slavery and Depopulation 

For some generations before the fifth century the population of 
the country districts in Italy and the West had been decreasing. 
The introduction of the labour of slaves working in gangs had 
driven out the independent farmers; and as the wars in the East no 
longer produced a sufficient supply of slaves for the large estates, 
the lack of agricultural produce in Italy was supplied by import 
from Egypt and Africa. This made it less necessary to have a work- 
ing population in the country-side in Italy; and there was a drift 
to the towns such as always accompanies the exhaustion of an 
agricultural system. Further, the slave system depends upon a slave- 
trade in adults, because slaves are either unwilling or unable to rear 
children; and it does not pay a slave-owner to maintain the children 
of slaves for the eighteen or twenty years after birth, until they can 
become efficient instruments of production. Again, a slave system, 
at least for agriculture, does not employ a sufficient number of 
women to maintain the birth-rate; for women are useless for hard 
labour in fields. 

For all these reasons, the Roman system of production in the 
West directly favoured depopulation. And a system which depended 
for its labour upon successful wars which brought in supplies of 
slaves, necessarily failed when the supply ceased. In the towns as 
well as in the country-side the same tendencies were at work« 
Countries to the East of Italy had supplied slaves in the early days 
of the Empire, when the slave-trade brought to the great cities of 
the West men and women already accustomed to slaver)^ in their 
own countries, and many of them trained in domestic manufactures. 
But these, too, did not produce children; and depopulation was 
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therefore rapid even in the great cities. Slaves were used increasingly 
for the supply of private pleasures for the rich, or public entertain- 
ment, as in gladiatorial shows. The wars in the East had supphed 
not only slaves but loot of all kinds; and new tastes for luxury and 
abnormal practices. The whole of society, throughout the Roman 
world, for the four centuries before Alaric sacked Rome, was 
therefore changing from within. 

When the wars in the East no longer supported the slave-trade 
on which the Roman system depended, other and very different 
slaves began to come in from the wars in Gaul and Britain, on the 
Rhine and the Danube. These northern slaves were not accustomed 
to the highly developed slave-system of the Mediterranean countries 
and the East. They came from the forests, not from captured cities 
and cultivated fields. They were strong in body and restless under 
subjection, but without an independent culture of their own. The 
Germanic or Gothic slaves had another characteristic which made 
them entirely different from the slaves of earlier times. They had 
a community of race, and perhaps even of language or dialects and 
physical resemblances which made it easy for their masters to feel 
that they were a class apart. At an earlier date the Roman Authorities 
had drought of imposing a common dress or uniform upon all 
slaves, in order to keep them in their place. But the plan was never 
adopted because it was feared that the miiform would show to the 
slaves themselves how greatly they outnumbered their masters. In 
the fifth century the slaves in Rome and other great cities were 
stiU indistinguishable in dress from the poorer freedmen and 
artisans. But the northern slaves, with their fair hair and skins and 
sturdy bearing, were all of the same type, and felt thek own 
numbers to be considerable. The sense of power created sympathy. 
In all the great cities, therefore, in the early fifth century, there 
were thousands of household slaves who had no place in society, 
few rights against their masters, and no feeling of respect or respon- 
sibility for the system which held them in its toils, but were con- 
scious of thek own common character. The eagerness with which 
many of them m Gaul welcomed the opportunities for release 
afforded by the barbarian invasions, is sufficient proof that the slave- 
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system iiad a corroding influence in tke Roman Empire* Tlie 
thousands of slaves wlio flocked out of Rome to join the Goths 
under Alaric provide another indication of die desires of men and 
women who had no part in the society in which they lived* There 
was no slave-revolt or slave-war at that time. Nor can it be said 
that there w^as anything resembling a proletarian revolution. But 
the struggle for wealth and power which had continued m western 
Europe for more than two generations, since the establishment of 
military dictatorsliip as a system of govermiiciit, now began to stir 
to its depths the ocean of dim feelings wdneh are in the minds of 
the ignorant and oppressed. 

An example of the general confusion is to be found in the 
activities of the gangs known as Bagaudae or Bacaudae. These were 
fugitive peasants, artisans and deserters from the army who robbed 
and plundered where they could, and as early as a.d. 285 had been 
so active that Maximiaii, Caesar under Diocletian, had been com- 
pelled to lead Iiis army against them. He overcame them in the 
spring of a.d. 286. But again in a.d. 450, Salvian describes the 
position of these Bagaudae as if they were in continuous revolt. 
He says that they have been driven into revolt by taxation and the 
injustice of ofiicials, and that those who have been despoiled and 
injured have begun to act as barbarians, because they were not 
allowed to be Romans. They have been forced to defend at least 
their lives, because they saw that they had already altogether lost 
their liberty.^ 

The Rich 

In contrast with the slaves and the helpless population of poorer 
artisans and scattered peasantry, the rich, in all the great cities, 
were becoming more irresponsible and perhaps more complacent 
in their ignorance of the real situation. After the sack of Rome by 
Alaric, many fled to Africa; and St. Augustine reports that they 
seemed to be more interested in attending the theatres in Carthage 
than in news of the fate of Italy.^ Those who had property in 

^ Salvian, de Guh. Dei, v, 6. Cf. Hodgkin, Italy, ii, 116. 

^ Aug., de Cfp. Dei, i, 28. 
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Africa sought safety there, if they had sustained losses in Italy. They 
were, no doubt, not imlike the Irish landlords who had some 
property in England, to which they could retire during “the 
troubles” of 1920. For the majority of the richer landowners under 
the Roman system the preservation and enjoyment of their own 
personal riches was more important than any system of govern- 
ment. Similarly, about a generation later, Salvian describes the 
irresponsibihty of the rich and their dependants who thronged to 
public entertainments in the Rhine country after their cities had 
been sacked.^ 

An accoimt of a rich man’s hfe during the barbarian invasion of 
Gaul is given in the Eucharisticus, by an unknown author who was 
the grandson of Ausonius, the rhetorician. The author wrote this 
“thanksgivhig poem” in A.D. 459, when he was eighty-three; and 
he must therefore have been thirty-four years of age when Rome 
was sacked by Alaric. He had hved most of Ms hfe in or near 
Bordeaux, although he fled for a time from the Goths to Marseilles. 
He had a small estate at Marseilles and some property in Macedonia; 
but part of Ms wealth seems to have come to Mm, through his 
wife and father, in estates near Bordeaux. His hfe as a young man, 
before the Goths appeared, was precisely that of the wealthy m 
whose houses, as Salvian says, the slave-girls were merely unpaid 
prostitutes. The author of the Eucharisticus says of Mmself that he 
was prudent enough to check Ms passions by tMs rule: — to keep 
Ms reputation unstained by avoiding the affection of ladies, even 
though spontaneously offered, “but to be satisfied by servile amours 
in my own house ; for I preferred to be guilty of a sin rather than 
of an offence in law, lest I might lose my good name. But I shall 
not be silent about tMs — one son I know was born to me at that 
time — though neither he then (since he soon died) nor any bastard 
of mine afterwards, was ever seen by me — ^when freedom might 
have more seriously injured me, if Thou, CMist, had not taken 
care of me.”® Thus the good man is grateful to Christ for Ms 
complete irresponsibihty with regard to Ms illegitimate children 
and their mothers. He goes on to describe how he then married a 
^ Salvian, de Cuh. Dei, vi, 15. ® Eucharisticus, 164-175. 
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wife with property so that he was able to live in luxury, in ‘‘spacious 
apartments suited to meet the varying seasons of the year; table 
lavislij my servants many and young, the furniture abundant, and 
the plate valuable. My workmen skilled, my stables in the best 
condition, and stabling carriages.’’^ And into this charming existence 
came the Gotliic invasion! “And on me, above all, who had a 
second country in the East, in wliich I was an owner of great 
consequence, misfortune came . . . because my house, among all its 
luxuries, lacked only a Goth as a guest.” Tliis had the disastrous 
result that, because no personal influence protected it, “my house 
was given up to be pillaged by the retiring horde; for I know that 
certain of the Goths, most generously, strove to serve their hosts 
by protecting them.”^ 

He proceeds to say how he then tried to make peace with the 
Goths, as many others prospered through their favour; and “when 
King Adolf commanded us to leave the city,” the Goths stripped 
him of all liis goods, and his house was burned. He was at Bazas 
when the Goths laid siege to it and tried to make terms for liimself; 
and when the Goths quarrelled with their allies, the Alans, the 
siege was raised. He then thought of going to his estates in the 
East “where a large part of my mother’s property still remained 
intact, and the extensive farms well manned by numerous serfs, 
though scattered, w^erc not widely separated and even for a prodigal 
or careless lord might have furnished means abundant.”^ But he 
was unable to leave Gaul, mainly owing to his wife’s unwillingness. 
He decided to become a monk — ^probably in order to avoid again 
the responsibility for a family. But, as he says, “tliroiigli the counsel 
of the saints” {consilio sanctorum) he decided to live under a fixed 
rule and avoid “corrupt doctrines” {dogmata prava). His father 
had died during the first invasion of the Goths ; and now his mother, 
his wife’s mother and his wife also died. Two of his sons, one 
already a priest, having also died, he settled at Marseilles, “a city 
in which there were many saints dear to me, but only a small 
property, part of my family estate.” He was reduced to poverty; 
but a Goth bought his small farm at Marseilles and he retired to 

^ Eudmristicust 205-212. ^ Ibid., 270-290. ^ 413-419. 
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ive, apparently in dependence on a remaining wealthy son, at 
Bordeaux. The purpose of the whole poem is to thanV 
Christ for having kept him alive and irresponsible for so 
many years! 

The irresponsibihty of the rich was not due to personal weakness 
but to the steady deterioration of their own security under the 
imperial Dictatorship. The struggle for power between Emperors 
and between higher officials of the Empire had no more obvious 
effect than the accumulation of wealth by those who were suc- 
cessful. Wealth, it seemed, could hire military force to defend those 
who could acquire and increase private fortunes. And those who 
were already rich might, by a private pohey of appeasement, secure 
defenders and buy off marauders. But such a poHcy is doomed to 
failure when traditions arc weakened and administration irregular. 
Even if, for a time, the rich can make armed men their servants, 
in the end these armed men will thrust the rich aside and divide 
the spoil among themselves. That has been the liistory of Fascism 
in Italy and of the Nazi Dictatorship in Germany; and it was the 
situation in the Roman Empire in the fifth century, wherever 
Rome had recruited its soldiers among the barbarians. A man of 
property m die cities, or one who held estates in agricultural areas, 
might any day become a victim of the cupidity of armed gangs or 
of those in control of the Empire or its provinces. But that is not 
the difficulty with which the documents of those days are most 
concerned. 

The greatest pressure of the Roman system exerted upon the 
rich was the obligation to fulfil pubhc functions as councillors 
{curialcs) in the cities, and to supply troops from the men on their 
country estates. As the disturbances caused by invading hordes on 
the Rhine and in northern Italy increased, the demand for troops 
became more continuous. But, because the country-side m Italy, at 
least, and perhaps also m other parts of the Empire had been de- 
populated, it was fotmd necessary by the imperial Authorities to 
call to service in their armies even artisans and slaves. No doubt, 
among the rich and educated in the early fifth century, a traditional 
admiration for the Roman Empire still continued to be felt. But 
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tlie political situation in the West liad been completely cliaiigeci 
since Diocletian’s division of the Empire and the establish iiiciit o: 
the siiprenic power in Constantinople. The rich in the West, upon 
whom cliicfly the burden rested of maintaining the system which 
protected their riches, gradually lost any sense of personal duty 
towards die oriental State. Indeed, the majority of them can hardly 
iia^^c had any laiovcledge of the intrigues and armed conflicts 
which decided who was to be their master. 

The decrees which attempted to compel those who had muiii- 
cipal obligations (cwiales), folio w" one another tliroughout the 
early fifth century. And each succeeding decree proves that those 
preceding it had been ineffectual. Men fled from taxation and the 
obligations of service, either, if they were rich enough, by 
obtaining entrance into the ranks of Senators of the Empire, or, 
if they had become impoverished, by seeking the protection 
of some pow'erful neighbour. Some descended far in the social 
scale and became workers on country estates, others joined the 
clergv. 

The Emperors sought to compel those who had inherited obliga- 
tions as ctifiales to return to their positions in the cities; because 
the diminution in the numbers of the city councillors always 
involved a decrease in public services and in the sources of taxation 
for the Empire; and, as the rescript of a.d. 341 says, 'fit is incon- 
venient for the State that the city councils should be weakened by 
not having enough members.”^ The whole of the first section of 
the twelfth book of the Theodosian law-books, consisting of one 
hundred and ninety-two rescripts or edicts, deals with city coun- 
cillors {cur Idles or decuriones). The first imperial order is dated 
A.D. 313, and the last a.d. 436; and nearly all are concerned with 
preventing the members of municipal councils from escaping their 
obligations. One legal escape is allowed by a decree of A.d. 363, 
namely that the father of thirteen children may be freed from his 
civic obligations. The decrees of Honorius and Arcadius, the Em- 
perors of the years 410 and 415, make it clear that the obligations 

^ Cod. Theod.^ xii, i, 32 (Aug. xyth, a.d, 341). “Nam rei publicae incommodum 
est curias kominum paucitate languescere.” 
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of curiales are to be enforced.^ And in the New Laws of Majorian, 
a long decree of the year 458 continues the imperial complaint that 

the curiales are deserting their positions. This decree begins 

"'Curiales, as everyone knows, are the sinews of the State and the 
vitals of cities; and their council was rightly called of old a lesser 
Senate. But the injustice of officials, and the bribes paid to pHable 
tax-collectors, cause many to desert their native places, to despise 
the honour of their birth, and seek hiding-places on country estates, 
adding to their dishonour marriage with farm women and servant 
girls. So it comes about that the upper classes disappear in the 
cities; and some lose their status as free men by contact with the 
lower classes.’ ' These refugees are to be compelled to return to 
their duties as councillors; and “those who have tried to escape by 
joining the clergy, if they are still below the rank of deacon, should 
be forced back to their civil duties. ... If, however, any of these 
is already a deacon, priest or bishop, he is to have no power of 
disposal over liis property.”^ 

The attempt to restrain the internal nomadism, which weakened 
the structure of the Empire, was based upon ideas of organization 
wiiich were obsolete. The forces at work were too strong for 
imperial decrees to control them. The imperial Authorities tried to 
cure the symptoms of social dissolution without understanding 
their cause. But de-urbanization was inevitable in the general un- 
certainty of supplies and the decline of trade and agricultural 
production. The very forces wliich drove men “to liide on country 
estates” were in fact replacing the city civilization of the Roman 
Empire by the country civilization of the Middle Ages. The local 
community of an agricultural area was becoming the basis of a 
new social order. 

The impoverishment of the cities, and therefore the undermining 
of the city civilization on which the Empire was based, was largely 
due to the pressure of taxation for the needs of the imperial system. 
But while some of the curiales were impoverished or driven to 
take refuge under the protection of more wealthy men, some were 

1 Cod. Theod., xii, i, 178 (Jan. 21st, 415). “Omnes, qui curiali genere origine vei 
stirpe gigmintur, curiarum nexibtis obligentur.’* ^ Nop. Majorian, vii. 
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increasing tiieir wealth and entering the rank of imperial Senators. 
Imperial legislation obstructed tliis movement upwards^ But it is 
quite clear that, wliilc the poor were becoming poorer, the rich 
were becoming much more powerRiL Thus, the members of the 
senatorial body could escape taxation by pressure upon imperial 
officials, and even control in their own interests the admmistration 
of justice. The ‘powerful'’ {potentes) could protect their depen- 
dants, as local lords could in the Middle Ages. The laws provide 
against attempts of ‘‘the powerful’’ to escape jurisdiction;^ and 
forbid them to sit on the bench with the judge.^ But evidently the 
same sort of pressure was being exerted by the rich landowner as 
that wliich continued well into the nineteenth century in England 
by the authority of justices of the peace. Again, the rich, seeking 
refuge themselves from the disturbances of the times, sometimes 
fortified their buildings in the country, and paid retainers who 
could defend them. They were thus helping to miderniine the 
centralization of authority in the Roman Empire and, almost un- 
consciously, establisliing independent local governments. Witliin 
the structure of the single, universal Empire they were planting 
the seeds of medieval lordships. 

Of the rich in the towns, there is evidence, fifty years before 
Alaric sacked Rome, in the account given by Ammianus Mar- 
ccllinus of the ostentation and the crowds of slaves by wliich the 
wealthy were surrounded.'^ Olympiodorus says that in Rome at the 
time of Aiaric's invasion, the houses of the rich were like towns in 
themselves, with their baths and entertainment halls.^ And from St. 
Jerome’s letters we learn that the appetite for wealth and ostentation 
was to be found, not only among Christian ladies with jewelled 
prayer books, but even, as he says, in liis own order — that is among 
the clergy. He wrote a bitter description of a deacon in Rome, 
carefully groomed and affected in his movements, who haunted 

^ Cod. Theod., xii, i, 171 (a.d. 409). “Priiicipales viri’^ — not allowed to leave 
their order until five years service is completed. 

2 Ibid., i, 16, 4 (a.d. 328, Constantine). Si quis potiorum. . . . 

2 Ibid., i, 20, I (a.d. 408, Honorius). Honorati . . . resideiidi cum iudice nou 
habeant facultateiii. 

^ Amm. Marcel., Hist, xxviii, 4. 

® Oiyinp., ap. Phot.MyriobibUon, Pat Grace. voL 103, col. 278. 
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the houses of rich ladies ^ Thus we have, on the one hand, an 
increasingly powerful rich class of landowners on country estates, 
and an increasingly irresponsible and idle body of rich men and 
women in the cities. The appetite for private power among some 
rich men and the irresponsibility of others were potent causes of 
the rum of the system from which they derived advantage. 

The Barbarians 

Into tliis old Roman world, hardly able to control the forces 
within its own borders, came the barbarians of the Germanic 
tribes, east of the Rhine and north of the Danube. The armed men 
under cHeftains, who thus disturbed the communities of the Ro man 
Empire, were themselves without settled homes, without roots in 
the soil, and without interest in the common labour which is the 
source of wealth, because they thought they could procure wealth 
more easily by plunder. To men of the older tradition the Goths 
seemed fitter to be slaves for sale than warriors. The Emperor 
Julian, in the year 363, when “his intimates tried to persuade him 
to attack the neighbouring Goths who were often deceitful and 
treacherous, replied that he was looking for a better enemy, and 
that the slave-traders could look after the Gotlis whom they offered 
for sale everywhere without distinction of rank.”^ And yet Goths 
and members of other savage tribes were not only recruited in 
bands under their leaders into the Roman forces, but as individuals 
often rose to important positions in the army and at Court. Such 
men had no real understanding of the old Roman tradition. There 
was always therefore the danger of treachery when a Roman 
army, including officers from among the tribes they were fighting, 
was in close contact with these tribes. In a.d. 354, for example, 
when the Emperor Constantius was on the Rhine, a guide was 
bribed to show him a ford “and the army might have crossed, had 
not a few men of that same race, who held mihtary positions of 
high rank, informed their countrymen of the design, by secret 
messengers, as some thought. Suspicion fell upon Latimus, count 

^ Jerome, Ep., 22, c. a8. Rufmus dedares, however, that Jerome was mSik to 
the dergy. * Amm. Marcell., Hist., xxii, 7, 8. 
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of tlie bodyguard, Agile, tribune of the stables, and Scudilo, com- 
mander of the Targe teers, who were then liighly regarded as bavin g 
in their hands the defence of the StateA^ 

The situation had become even more difficult by the end of the 
fourth centoryn That armed men. hired to defend the rich and the 
Roman system by which milhons were held under the control of 
the rich, should make common cause with those of their own race 
who were slaves in Roman households, was but a natural develop- 
ment. Tliis danger to society had been foreseen. Swiesius, in Ms 
treatise on '‘The Supreme Power,” had proposed the exclusion of 
non-Romans from poHtical and mihtary positions of influence, and 
had pointed out the danger of sympathy between men of the same 
race acting both as slaves and as soldiers. His treatise, in the form 
of a speech, was pubhshed in Constantinople about a.d. 400, and 
was addressed to the Emperor Arcadius.^ He writes : — 

First, let all be excluded from magistracies, and kept away from the 
privileges of the council, who are ashamed of all that has been sacred 
to the Romans from olden times, and has been so esteemed. Of a truth 
both Themis herself sacred to the Senate, and the god of our battle lore, 
must, I think, cover their faces when the man with leathern jerkin 
marches in command of those that wear the generaFs cloak, and when- 
ever such an one divests Mmself of the sheepskin in wliich he was clad, 
to assume the toga, and enters the council chamber to deliberate on 
matters of State with the Roman magistrates, having a prominent seat 
perhaps next the consul, while the lawful men sit behind him. Then 
again, such as these, when they have gone a little way from the assembly, 
are again attired in their sheepskins, and once in company of their 
fellows, laugh the toga to scorn, and aver that they cannot even draw 
the sword in comfort witli it. For my part I wonder at many other 
things, but not least at this over-absurd conduct. All this is in the face 
of the fact tiiat every house, however humble, has a Scythian for a 
slave.^ The butler, the cook, the water-carrier, all are Scythians, and as 
to retinue, the slaves who bend under the burden of the low couches 
on their shoulders that their masters may recline in the streets, these are 
all Scytliians also; for it has been proved of old diat theirs is the most 
useful race, and the fittest to serve the Romans. But that these fair-haired 

^ Amm. Marcel., H/sL, xiv, 10, 7, 8. 

2 See Bury’s Appendix, p. 482, in Gibbon, voL iii (ed. 1897). 

® ‘‘ScytMan’" is die common name in Greek for ^'Gotbf ^ 
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men who arrange their locks like the Ereboeans should be slaves in 
private to the same men w'hom they govern in public, this is strange, 
and perhaps the most incredible feature of the spectacle; and I know not 
v^liat sort of a thing the so-called 'hiddle'' may be, if this is not one. In 
Gaul, Crixiis and Spartacus practised the calling of arms in dishonour, 
in order to become the victims of the Roman populace in the arena; but, 
when they accepted and bore a grudge against the laws, they engaged 
in the so-called slave-war wliich became the most calamitous campaign 
of those which the Romans of that time encountered. Against these 
slaves they had every need of consuls, of praetors, and of the happy 
fortune of Pompey; for their city was nearly ravaged off the face of the 
earth. And yet those who revolted along with the Spartacus and Crixus, 
were not of the same race as they, nor of the same race as each other. 
Notwithstanding tliis, the fate which they shared in common furnished 
them with a pretext and made them of the same mind. It is, I suppose, 
in the nature of things that every slave is the enemy of his master once 
he has hopes of overcoming him. Is the case then the same with us also ? 
Arc we nourishing on an altogether greater scale the germs of untoward 
troubles ? Remember that in our case there are not only two men, and 
those dishonoured individuals, heading a rebellion; but great pernicious 
armies, who, kinsmen of our own slaves, have by evil destiny poured 
into the Roman Empire and furnished generals of great repute both 
amongst themselves and amongst us. . . ^ 

The barbarians, both, as soldiers under the Roman Empire, and 
as invaders, were divided into many different tribes under separate 
leaders. Some indeed had been induced to settle on empty lands 
within the Roman Empire. But the majority of the raiders who 
wandered about Gaul and Spain, and eventually reached Africa, 
were nomadic by inclination. They lived by loot and they destroyed 
what they could not steal. Some might take service for a time 
under a provincial leader or a Roman official; but they had no 
desire to enter into the productive system; for clearly that system 
still depended upon slavery; and slavery the barbarians would not 
accept, unless they had been overwhelmingly defeated. 

The entry into the Roman system of this destructive force 
gradually reduced available supplies in agriculture and trade, and 
had an immediate effect, both in making poverty more wide- 
spread and in depopulation. In addition, all the barbarian tribes 
^ Synesius, On Kingship, trans, Fitzgerald, p. 13S- 
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aimed cliiefly at increasing their o\xii wealth; and all were tlicrcforc 
open to bribery. They would serve any master; and each armed 
band could be bought and used to fight against other barbarians^ 
They were treacherous, drunken and violent in their passions ; and 
even Salvian, velio contrasts them favourably in some respects with 
those ill control of the Roman system, writes that "hlie Saxons arc 
savage, the Franks treacherous, the Gepids inliuiiian, the Huns 
iustfiil; and indeed the life of ail the barbarian tribes is one long 
vice. ^ 

clearly the noble savage is a romantic myth. The Germanic and 
other barbarians who entered the Roman Empire either as soldiers 
for pay or as raiders for loot, were not more trustworthy or high- 
minded or chaste than the civihzcd populations over wdiicli they 
obtained control. But personal virtues or good intentions are of no 
importance for the argument here. It is useless to discuss whether 
the barbarians were more or less virtuous individually. The im- 
portant point is that they did not understand, and therefore could 
not maiiitam or reform the complicated social system of the Roman 
Empire. Their simpler experience gave them no insight into the 
problems of social justice; and although some of them were trained 
as soldiers in the Roman armies, they had no knowledge of com- 
merce, transport, law or civil administration. Their entry into the 
Empire therefore was inevitably disruptive. 

General Character of the Early Fifth Century 

From one point of vicw% the situation hi the western parts of 
the Roman Empire in the first half of the fifth century was that of 
a society in dissolution. Everyone who could was saving himself. 
Those who had nothing to lose welcomed the control of any 
master who could offer them security. And the general decrease in 
the resources of civilized life spread a sense of futility over the 
normal interests of men. All this made it easy for the majority to 
accept, when they thought at all, the Cliristian conception that the 
whole world was soon to pass away. Clearly sometliing more than 

^ Amm. Marcell., HisL, xv, 530: fluxioris fidei et ubertate mercedis ad momentum 
omne versabiles. ^ Salv., ie Guh. Del, iv. 41* 
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individual life was ending. Tliose who survived the widespread 
ruin could feel only anxiety for their fate and hope that their 
terrors would soon be removed. On the other hand, food and 
clothing and. shelter were still worth working for, if they could be 
had. And, as at all times, the more energetic men and women 
managed to collect a certain amount of goods and services for their 
own advantage. 

But wliile ill theory, and perhaps in the belief of the majority 
the last age had conic, and the Last Judgement was soon to occur, 
almost unconsciously the people of the fifth century ivere laying 
the foundations of a new social and political system — that of the 
European Middle Ages. Their Churches and kingdoms in the fifth 
century were not intended to survive for long. They were at the 
end of time, as far as they could tell; and yet they established the 
foundations of customs and beliefs winch endured for more than a 
thousand years. 

Looked at more closely, the changes which seem to be signs of 
dissolution can be seen to have had in them, even in the early fifth 
century, traces of new associations, new groupings, new moral 
ideals and new social institutions which were to become the estab- 
hslicd commonplaces of later centuries. In the first place, the struggle 
between Paganism and Christianity already showed in the fifth 
century that Christianity in the Churches was the only possible 
basis for a community in wliich all classes of society could work 
together. The traditional Paganism was, on the one hand, an upper- 
class survival and, on the other, a mere remnant of local rituals, 
different in every place and dividing rather than uniting the Roman 
world. But Christianity had a firmly established organization of its 
own, based upon the power of the bishops and uniting men and 
women of all classes and races. Here then were the first signs of the 
medieval Church. 

Secondly, the supply of slaves was gradually decreasing; and the 
poor who had found no roots in the Roman system, were gradually 
establishing themselves as dependants with rights of their own on 
the estates of the rich and the powerful. Local lordships, at first 
Roman in origin, and later under barbarian control, were taking 
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tiie place of the old imperial system. And the local lord served liis 
ov\ii dependants as a ruler and judge and organizer of mutual 
defence against marauding bands or against powerful neighbours. 
These local lordsliips no longer looked to the imperial Court, 
either for actual power or moral prestige. And the fact that the 
lords of the land and the bishops of important cities could act both 
as protectors and judges of their people supported the general 
tendency towards a localization of authority. If it is noted further 
that the local lordships tended to become hereditary, with the 
inheritance of property, this may be taken as a forecast of the 
medieval system, known later as feudal Finally, the wandering 
bands of armed men, taking service eventually under this or that 
king or duke — the barbarians organized in a primitive military 
system — ^were the forerunners of the knights and armed retainers 
of medieval dukes and kings. Thus the histoi}’' of the fifth century 
is by no means only one of dissolution. If there is decay, it is the 
decay of a seed already beginning to tlirow out roots which will 
later support a great tree. 

The Climate of Op man 

But the seeds would not have growm unless the soil of established 
custom had been ploughed up by material disasters and distresses 
ill the minds of men. The sense of helplessness which was prevalent 
in western Europe in the early fifth century undermined that con- 
fidence in the established order wliich was the chief obstacle to 
the creation of a new system of civilization. But the feeling that 
one has no part to play in a tragedy which involves one’s own 
house is not necessarily due to moral inertia or a failure of nerve. 
Indeed the divisions and disorders within the Roman Empire prove 
that great numbers of men and wmmen w^ere unwilling to make 
the effort required for the maintenance of the old order, not because 
they were not good enough to fulfil their civic duties, but because 
they were too good to be satisfied with a system from which so 
few derived benefit. 

The mind of the time was uprooted — deradne: it had become 
nomadic. A poet, quoted above, sang that exile was no evil, 
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because the whole world was a single house; and the historian, 
Orosius, wrote that everywhere he went he was at home. Again, 
while the minds of men were freed from the restrictions of time 
and place, those who thought and felt deeply about the events of 
their day were in disagreement. Each sect among the Christians, 
each party among the pagans, went its own way; and so uncertain 
was the future, that the cliief interest of poets and preachers was to 
discover some method by 'which they could acquire again the 
certainty of expectation which the collapse of the social system had 
destroyed. In a world which seemed to be united only by the over- 
arching sky, all agreed to look upward. Some held that the future 
could be discovered from the study of the stars; and even some 
Christians — the followers of Priscillian — seemed to have been 
affected by this desire to discover a fixed law governing events. 
Others, also looking upwards, found there a personal Will which 
decided the issue; and these had the advantage over the star-gazers 
ill their conviction that the fundamental issue was the conflict 
between good and evil. On the other hand, the disadvantage of a 
belief in a personal Will, as the cliief cause of historical events, is 
that such a belief involves blind trust in what appear to be arbitrary 
decisions. The star-gazers were looking for a general law, not an 
imperial Decree. But the doubt about the future for the individual 
and the race at least set the mind free from the assumptions of the 
old order. The mind must become nomadic in order to search for 
a new settlement. 

The dominant behef, however, by the middle of the fifth century 
was that the end of all things was near. The sudden death of 
thousands in war or in the famines following upon war, and the 
increased likelihood of premature death for each, made the end of 
individual life seem to be evidence of the near approach of the 
destruction of the universe. But this was an emotional reaction, not 
a rational conclusion. The death of individuals, and even the dis- 
appearance of nations, is no proof of the mortality of the race; and 
the failure of one system of civilization provides no evidence for 
the belief that civilization itself is in danger. But the belief that the 
end of all things is at hand has the great advantage of releasing the 
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niiiids of men from too great a dependence upon tlie customs and 
beliefs of an established order. Even the faitbx^ so vigorously ex- 
pressed by St. Augustine, that there was a permanent existence in 
another world beyond the sky and beneath the earth, brought 
comfort to men and women who had been brought up to believe 
that the Roman Empire was eternal and saw it collapsing under 
their eyes. Thus the other-worldlincss, by which the early Middle 
Ages were doniinated, was itself an imaginative preconception 
wliich proved in practice useful for the creation of new institutions. 
These replaced the social system of the ancient world and provided 
the foundations for the First Europe. 

Medieval institutions were established almost 'dii a fit of absence 
of iiiindf ^ while what was permanent and eternal was transferred 
in the imagination from the universal Empire to the Kingdom in 
the skies. At any rate, the illusion of eternity was no longer applied 
to the Roman Empire. Roma aeterna became Roma caelestis: the 
eternal City of tliis world became the Heavenly City. And the 
practical problems of man on earth became for the imagination 
what they actually are — transitional adjustments to a changing 
situation. The disappearance of the bcHef in the eternity of the 
Roman system left men free to make social experiments. But un- 
fortunately for them, and for later ages, the ghost of the Empire 
still survived in the magic of the name of Rome. 
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DECLINE OF MORAL AUTHORITY 


Tlie ''Glory of the Romans^ inscribed upon Roman coins, was 
derived partly from successful wars, partly from the moral authority 
of a system of law and public services. Power may be an instrument 
of moral authority, but cannot provide a substitute for it. Victory 
alone serves only to blind the victors and to paralyse their victims. 
Therefore, those who hold power by force of arms inevitably 
seek the support of moral and religious influences. 

The fraud, the greed, the murderous violence by which Roman 
conquests were acliieved, were forgotten when those who resisted 
were dead and those who yielded were enslaved. And when the 
Roman Republic, unable to control its treacherous and avaricious 
governors, passed from party politics to civil wars and bloody 
riots in Rome itself, the oligarchy of senators was eventually replaced 
by a military dictatorsliip. Julius Caesar is said to have secured a 
million slaves as the proceeds of adventure in Gaul; and he liimself 
wrote a carefully falsified account of what he had done. He went 
to Gaul for loot, and not for the advancement of civilized hfe. The 
bitter comment of his contemporary, Cicero, brings out the contrast: 
''So long as our government depended, not upon injustice and 
violence, but upon service and kindliness, wars were waged to 
protect our allies or defend our honour; and their results were 
accompanied by mercy, or at least by no more force than was 
needed. « . . This city was not then the Empress, but the protector 
of the world. . , . Now there has come one after Sulla (Cicero 
does not name Julius Caesar) whose cause was impious and his 
victory scandalous and inhuman.’’^ But the influence of unknown 
men who did not aim only at private wealth and personal power, 

^ Cicero, Off, ii, 8. 
no 
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covered the tracks of blood and tears where Caesar had slaughtered 
men and burnt their poor homes. In the same way, in modern times, 
the first Enghsh who went to Africa took slaves to sell in the 
West Indies; but a later generation established a form of justice 
and liberty among the populations whom the slave traders had 
almost destroyed.1 

Augustus began the estabhshment of a new Roman Empire upon 
the ruins left by civil wars; and mythology, in poetry^ and history, 
was enlisted to adorn the unseemly facts upon w^hich the system 
rested. Under Augustus, Virgil appealed to the traditional religion; 
and Livy set himself to make propaganda, disguised as history, for 
the idea that Roman conquests made amends by their results for the 
looting and slaughter and treachery which were the means of 
obtaining victory. The falsification of history served to Justify 
mihtary dictatorsHp in the early years of the Christian era; and it 
has been used many times since, for example, by Machiavelli and 
his followers, to hide the ugly facts of the slave-system and the 
exploitation of the poor, which were the real bases of Roman peace. 

The Roman Empire was not worse than the many other Empires 
which had preceded it. AH had been formed by foreign conquest, 
undertaken for the sake of obtaining slaves and other loot. And 
all had been based upon the exploitation of the great majority of 
men and women by a few leaders of ability. Slavery, no doubt, is 
a step forward from the primitive slaughter of conquered peoples, 
such as the Hebrews are reported in their sacred books to have 
practised in their conquest of Palestine. But slavery itself was an 
insecure basis for production and the arts, because it assumed that 
great numbers of men and women can be treated as cattle; and it 
always had disastrous effects upon the moral stamina of those who 
maintained it. It must not be imagined, however, that the tribes 
which were conquered and enslaved by the Romans were any 
better morally or in their social institutions than their conquerors. 

1 In the days of the Republic Paulus Aemiiius sold one hundred and fifty thousand 
slaves taken in Epirus, and Marius the same number, taken in Gaul Augustus took 
forty-four thousand slaves after one campaign. And ninety-nine thousand Jews 
were sold as slaves after the sack of Jerusalem by Titus. See Wallon, Histoire k 
TEsdapage, ii, 33 sq. 
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Tlie use of armed force for the sake of obtaining loot and cheap 
labour was common among all peoples: the more efficient in the 
application of force and fraud were the more successful. 

The civilizations wliich have arisen in slave societies have all 
disappeared. The Roman was the last of them in western Europe. 
But for many centuries the Roman Empire was, like others before 
it, an instrument of order in law and administration, and of certain 
forms of social justice. Its extent was great enough to bring together 
many diverse tribes, religions and types of culture; and for this 
reason, whatever the character of the forces which brought it into 
existence, and however unstable the foundations upon wliich it 
rested, the Roman Empire, during the first four centuries of the 
Christian era, maintained and developed a new form of civilized 
life. Great advances were made in the tccluiique of agriculture and 
building. Social institutions were adjusted to meet the needs of a 
more humane and peaceful community. Roman peace gave security 
to large areas against invasion, and provided against violence and 
other crimes within its borders. The sufferings of slaves were reduced 
by law and administration, under the influence of Greek philosophy, 
when the great Roman jurists accepted the Stoics’ teaching that 
slavery itself was not natural to man. And in the three centuries 
after Augustus civil wars, arising out of the impossibihty of finding 
a rule of succession in a dictatorship, sometimes disturbed, but did 
not destroy, the commerce and intellectual intercourse of Roman 
civihzation. 

In the four centuries between Augustus and Alaric, the military 
dictatorship went through many changes. Soon after the death of 
Augustus the ‘'secret’'' was discovered that an Emperor could be 
made elsewhere than at Rome by any band of soldiers reckless 
enough to make their favourite a candidate for the purple;^ and 
for three centuries all attempts failed to solve the problem which 
is fundamental in dictatorships — ^the problem of succession. At one 
time the dictator would look round to find some competent person 
to succeed him, whom he could adopt; at another the dictator 

^ Evolgato imperii arcano, posse principem alibi quam Romae fieri. Tacitus, 
Histories, i, 4. 
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would try to pass on his power to his son. But the struggle for 
supreme power was always a struggle between small groups of 
armed men; and the majority of those who called themselves 
Roman citizens throughout the Empire, after the first century had 
neither interest nor influence in the choice of a ruler. 

But the possession of power (pis), of which the Roman Empire 
had enough, was long recognized to be less important than the 
exercise of moral authority (auctoritas ) ; and different methods were 
adopted during the four centuries after Augustus for the main- 
tenance and increase of this authority. In a very summary form, 
three stages may be distinguished in the methods by w^hich the 
Roman Emperors before the fifth century endeavoured to fortify 
their moral authority. First, under Augustus and his immediate 
successors, the great civil wars were still so recent that dictatorship 
could be supported as the only practical method of maintaining 
peace. The Pax Romana meant not merely security against invasion 
but also peace among the Romans themselves. Again, the prestige 
of the old order was, in theory, transferred to Augustus as Princeps; 
and the moral authority of the Senate was supposed to be concen- 
trated in the hands of the Emperor. The ancient rites of Roman 
religion, connected with a community of peasants, were revived — 
perhaps in order to protect the authority of the Roman tradition 
from the danger of OrientaHsm.^ 

The second stage is marked by the efforts of the Aiitoniiies to 
infuse Greek, and especially Stoic, philosophy into the spirit of the 
Roman Empire. In tliis period the Emperor derived moral authority 
from the fact that he was a single and universal providence (provi- 
dentia) in a cosmopohtan society. The principles of Roman juris- 
prudence in this period were given that appearance of universal 
application which has made it possible for Roman Law to survive 
the Roman Empire. But already moral authority was sought outside 
the Roman tradition; and the later Emperors of this period played 
with the possibility of reinforcing their moral authority by the use 
of Oriental religions. 

^ Under Augustus the worship of the Ruler as divine was deliberately begun, 
especialy in the Provinces. See Beurlier, Le Culte Imperial (1891). 
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The tliird stage was reached under Diocletian, who was Emperor 
from A,B. 284 to A.D. 305. The Roman Empire then openly turned 
to the East for a mystical and moral reinforcement of its authority 
as a system of government. Diocletian seems to have hoped to 
establish an imperial Monotheism, using sun-worship, which had 
become widespread especially in the army under the influence of 
the religion of Mitlnas. The Emperor himself withdrew from the 
public gaze; and forms of Oriental ruler-worship took the place of 
the carefully considered simplicity of Augustus and the Antonines. 
From this point of view the policy of Constantine the Great in 
seeking the support of the Cliristian Churches merely transferred 
the source of moral authority for the Roman Empire from one 
Oriental religion to another. But the results of tliis transference 
proved to be revolutionary. The Emperor soon became involved 
in theological controversies; and although there was an anti- 
Christian reaction under Julian, and a tendency to support Arianism 
under other Emperors, by the beginning of the fifth century the 
moral authority of the Empire definitely depended upon ‘^Ortho- 
dox’’ or “Catliohc” Christianity. The Emperors were no longer 
“divine’’ in the old sense; but they reflected, in their own persons, 
the authority of Christ over law and government and, therefore, 
they had what was called in later ages divine right. 

The attempt to give moral prestige to imperial authority by the 
use of religion was begun quite consciously under Augustus. The 
name “Augustus” was chosen, as Suetonius reports, by Octavianus, 
the nephew and heir of Julius Caesar, for its associations with augury, 
and as an alternative to the name “Romulus”; because, although 
Octavianus felt liimself to be a new founder of Rome, he preferred 
a more impressive name than that of the first founder.^ The name 

^ Seutonius: Lives of Caesars, Augustus, c, vii. Infanti cognomen Tliuriiio inditum 
est, in memoriani maiorum originis: vel . . . Postea C. Caesaris, et deinde Angusti 
cognomen adsnnisil: altemni, testamento maioris avunculi: alternm, Munatii Plaiici 
sentential cum, quibusdam censentibus Romulum adpeiiari oportere, quasi et 
ipsum coiiditorem urbis, praevaluisset, ut Augustus potius vocaretur, non tantum 
novo, sed etiam ampliore cognomine, quod loca quoque religiosa, et in quibiis 
augurato quid consecratur, augusta dicantur, ab auctu, vel ab avium gestii, gustuve, 
sicut etiam Ennius docet, scribens — 

Augusto augurio postquam inclyta condita Roma est. 

The MirahiUa Romae, a guide-book to the city of Rome, which was used in the 
early twelfth centixry, has another derivation. It says that ‘'Augustus” is derived 
from “augere” — ^because Augustus “increased the Empire”! 
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“Augustus” continued tlirougliout the centuries that followed to 
be the chief title of a reigning emperor. The edicts and letters of 
Emperors in the law-books of Theodosius and Justinian all begin 
by giving the title “Augustus” after the personal name of the 
emperor, without the word “Imperator.” But even as late as the 
fourth century “Augustus” remained something more than a title. 
It was an adjective implying reverence, as in the thanksgiving 
of Ausonius, addressed to the Emperor Gratian, where Gratian 
is addressed as “Imperator Auguste” and “Auguste luvenis” and 
again as “Augustus Sanctitate.” 

A further expression of the nature of the prestige in the supreme 
authority is to be found in the use of such words as providentia, 
dementia, and serenitas to express the function which the Emperor 
performed in the Roman world.^ He w^'as the “providence,” fore- 
sight or care, to which all his subjects were taught to look. He had 
the position of a divine providence. On inscriptions and on coins 
the imperial authority was thus held up to its subjects as a power 
of beneficence in all parts of the known world. That power was 
personal; and it was the power of one man, — ^never in practice a 
woman, until the early fifth century under Galla Placidia. And as 
the man was traditionally “divus” or divine, his associations with the 
celestial Powers were obviously much closer than those of ordinary 
mortals. The moral authority of the Emperor, therefore, and of 
the imperial system, was due in part to religious or philosophical 
conceptions, consciously used by the holders of power for main- 
taining their control. 

The clearest sign of the connection of the Emperor with the 
celestial Powers is the nimbus or halo, which was later used in 
representations of Christ and later sdll in those of the Samts. The 
nimbus represents the sun. It belonged originally to the sun-god 
[sol invictus ) ; and its use in representations of the Emperor is con- 
nected with early attempts to introduce Monotheism by means of 
sun-worship. There are coins and medalHons still surviving which 

^ Charleswortb, Harvard Theological Review, xxix, 1936. Providentia and Aeter- 
nit as and xxviii, 1935, Ruler--CulL Also The Virtues of a Roman Emperor, 

Brit. Acad., 1937, for ''dementia'' and "pietasT 
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show the Emperor Antoninus Pius (a.d. 138-161) wearing a radiate 
nimbus.^ After Diocletian this becomes more common. There are 
medallions showing the nimbus round the heads of the Emperor 
Constantine the Greats his wife Fausta,^ Constantins^ Constans 
Valeiitiiiian I, Valens, Theodosius I, Arcadius, Honorius and 
Gala Placidia. The inscription Gloria Romanorum on some of 
these medallions and coins is clearly connected with the 
nimbus. 

When the Empire became officially Christian^ the worship of the 
Emperor ceased; and the nimbus was used in representations of 
Christ, The earliest known example of a saint represented with a 
nimbus is St, Lawrence on the tomb of Galla Placidia of about 
A,D. 450. In the mosaic of about a.d. 526 in the Church of SS. 
Cosmas and Damian in Rome, Christ “in glory” has a nimbus; 
but not St, Peter or St. PauL^ The nimbus still remained a sign of 
imperial majesty in the mosaics of Justinian and Theodora of about 
A.D. 547, ill the church now called S. Vitale in Ravemia. But, by 
about A.D. 550, all the saints on the walls of Sant’ ApolHnare Nuoyo 
wear the nimbus. The moral authority directly held by the Emperor 
in the fourth century had been transferred to Christ and the com- 
munion of saints by the middle of the sixth century. The sign of 
the sun-god now therefore belonged properly to Christ, who, in the 
hymn of Saint Ambrose, is “the true Sun.”^ 

What is moral authority? 

For four centuries a certain moral authority survived in the 
dictator of the moment, liis representatives in the Empire and the 
institutions wliich held together in one community the peoples of 
many different races and languages in the Roman world. Moral 
authority, in this sense, is the influence wliich keeps most men’s 

^ I am indebted to Miss Jocelyn Toynbee for all the details about the use of the 
ninibiis. There is an altar, in the Capitolme Museum, Rome, of the third century, 
dedicated to Sol Sanctissiiiius, on which the sun-god is represented wearing the 
radiate nimbus. 

® On the reverse of a gold medallion Fausta Augusta, wearing a halo, is seated 
on a throne holding a baby on her lap and surrounded by female figures and genii. 

® See illustration facing page 224. 

dies illuminans verusque sol, iHabere.” 
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actions witliin the limits of established custom, even when there is 
no external force operating upon them. This moral authority is 
embodied in the mana, or magic power, which resides in the priests 
and kings of primitive society. It is the force which binds men 
together under law; and whether based upon ignorance and super- 
stition or upon a clear perception of moral values, it is the funda- 
mental basis without wliich no system of government can stand. 
The success of Roman arms had, no doubt, contributed something 
to the moral authority of the imperial system, because simple men 
always imagine that God is on the wimiing side. The very fact of 
victory, therefore, even when obtained by treachery and murder, 
gives the sort of blessing to estabhshed Power wliich provides a 
primitive form of moral authority. When victory follows upon 
victory and the area and population increase over which the victors 
hold sway, the original belief that something more than human is 
on their side seems to receive confirmation. Occasional defeats and 
internal disorder are readily believed to be signs of divine dis- 
pleasure; but the survival of the system itself, even after disaster 
and in spite of the obvious villainy in its representatives, seems to 
prove all the more forcibly that it is eternal 
Rome itself and, in its name, the Roman Empire, at the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, were beHeved to be ‘ eternar^ by everyone 
at that time who thought at all on such subjects. In four centuries 
the Roman Empire had become, for its victims and still more 
obviously for its beneficiaries, a part of the nature of things. Whether 
Fate or Fortune or the Gods or Rome itself, worshipped as a God- 
dess, was believed to be the cause of this eternity, no one really 
doubted that the history of human institutions had reached its final 
phase. Even the Christian writers of the fourth and earlier centuries 
thought of the Roman system as the last before the final dissolution 
of the world. The Christians had at first hoped for the destruction 
of the 'blew Babylon,*’ which persecuted the Churches, before the 
final establishment of the Kingdom of God. And after the accept- 
ance of imperial support by Christianity in the fourth century, all 
Christian writers agreed that no other form of political authority 
would exist on earth before the Last Judgement. As Lactantius 
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wrote: ''The problem itself shows that the fall and ruin of the 
world will shortly take place; except that wliile the city of Rome 
remains it appears that iiotliing of this kind is to be feared. But 
when that capital of the world shall have fallen, and shall have been 
set afire, which the Sibyls say shall come to pass, who can doubt 
that the end has now arrived for the affairs of men and the whole 
world? It is that city, that only, which still sustains all things; and 
the God of heaven is to be entreated by us and implored — ^if, indeed, 
his designs and decrees can be delayed — ^lest, sooner than we think, 
that detestable tyrant should come who will undertake so great a 
deed, and dig out that eye, by the destruction of wliich the world 
itself is about to fallT^ 

The very fact that the Roman system was beheved to be either 
eternal or the last of all the ages, gave it a certain "sanctityT The 
word sancttis includes both a reference to magic powers and 
reference to moral authority. Thus from very early times a tribune 
or other public Authority was referred to as sanctus; and in later 
times the Emperor is addressed as sancrissimus Imperator.^ EstabHshed 
public Authority, whatever its origin in fraud or violence, was 
regarded as, in some sense, divinely appointed; and therefore when 
Constantine accepted the assistance of the Cliristian Churches, no 
change was necessary in the traditional conceptions cither of the 
old religions or of Christianity, m order to give him the prestige 
of divine authority. 

For centuries the Roman Emperors had claimed to be themselves 
divine and, at death at least, to become actually Gods. They shared 
the worsliip directed towards the system under the title of the 
Goddess Rome herself. Deification of former Emperors reflected 
light upon the soldier wdio, having given suflicient bribes to Iiis 
troops, could call liimself Emperor, or upon the feeble descendant 
of some strong man. And yet the road to deification for many of 
the Emperors was death at the hands of their successors. The man 
who was treated as a God after his death had in fact often succumbed 
to something very diiTcrent from worship. "In some instances a 
timely dose of poison or a judicious arrangement of the bed-clothes 

* Lactantius, Div. Instil., vii, 25. ^ Pliny to Trajan; Sanctissime Imperator. 
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over the mouth had hastened his departure from a world in which 
Ms presence was no longer convenient/'^ 

The word sanctus continued to be used, even under the Christian 
Emperors, to indicate the prestige or moral authority of an estab- 
hslied order; and in the fifth century it had only just begun to 
imply that moral quality now suggested by the word 'lioly/' The 
'Imperium Romanum" was sanctum, as the Emperor was Sanctis- 
simtis, long before the foundation of the so-called Holy Roman 
Empire. Gregory the Great at the end of the sixth century used the 
phrase “Holy Empire";^ but the word sanctum expressed the moral 
audiority of an established order rather than moral excellence in 
the modem sense. The Cliristian saints were originally called 
head and not sancti; and holy men during their Hfetime were 
referred to as beatissimi, although spiritual advisers having moral 
authority were sometimes called sancti? The sacredness of im- 
perial Authority at the beginning of the fifth century is expressed 
in the titles used for themselves by the Emperors in their decrees. 
These titles arc generally either “our clemency” (as in an edict of 
A.D. 402) or “my eternity” (as in an edict of a.d. 405).^ Everything 
connected with the Emperor is “sacred” {sacrum). The central 
office of the Empire is the ''sacrum palatiuni'; control is in the 
hands of the “Controller of the sacred bedroom” {Primicerins sacti 
cubiciili); and the finance minister is “Count of the Sacred Lar- 
gesses.”^ 

Thus by an elaborate use of language with rehgious and tradi- 
tional flavour, the mihtary dictator was raised above the forces of 
criticism or discontent and was generally accepted as part of the 
natural or divine order of things. And thus the source of authority, 
which had, however vaguely, been felt in earher times to be the 
choice or consent of the Roman people, was now believed to come 
directly from heaven. The change which had been skilfully designed 
by Augustus to undermine possible opposition among the older 

^ Hodgkiii, Italy, i,p. 203. ^ Greg. Mag. Ep.,Y, 38. AI.G.H., Sanctum Imperium. 

^ As m the Eucharisticus, see above, Chapter li. For the use of the word Sanctus, 
see H. Delahaye, ''Sanctus.'* ^ Cod. Theod., xxiv, 17, 14, and xii, i, 160. 

® As in the Notitia Dlgnitatum Romani Imperii. This is a list of officials of the 
Empire in the East and the West, of which the existing versions probably date 
from about a.d. 400 with additions of later date. 
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families of Rome by comiecting him with early Roman religion, 
began after Constantine to operate in favour of the conception of 
public authority wliich was common among the bishops of the 
Christian Churches. The divine right of whatever military dictator 
contrived to seize imperial authority rested ultimately upon the 
popular conception that the Emperor was indeed divine and that 
his Empire was sacred or holy. And the immense prestige of the 
established system in all parts of the Empire, derived from its 
association with the overarcliing heavens, was more than enough 
to liide from the beneficiaries, and even from its victims, the slavery, 
oppression and impoverishment of the majority wliich were among 
its essential characteristics. 

So far the titles and the prestige of Roman Emperors might seem 
to be derived from the tradition of the early successors of Augustus 
and therefore of Rome itself. But clearly some eastern influence 
had already begun to affect the conception of authority within 
the Roman system long before Constantine. Diocletian was the 
first to introduce into the practice and conception of the supreme 
authority a frankly Oriental costume and ritual. The change that 
he brought upon the Roman system had two aspects. On the one 
hand he improved the ccntrahzcd administration; and on the other, 
lie increased the prestige or magic power of the Emperor by aloof- 
ness from the old Roman traditions and by the introduction of an 
Oriental pageantry at his Court. This same movement away from 
Roman traditions still reminiscent of the Republic, was continued 
and cstabhslied as a permanent method of government by Con- 
stantine. 'When Constantine acknowledged, according to the tradi- 
tional story, that liis final overthrow of his rivals in the struggle 
for supreme power was due to the Christian religion — Hoc signo 
tmees — ^lie added a new prestige to the old. From liis time, as 
Orosiiis said, all Roman Emperors except Julian were Christian^ 

No system of government, however, can derive all its moral 
authority from the magic of success or the glamour of cereiiionies, 
titles and ostentatious wealth. Every established system derives part 
of its moral authority from the fact that those who 'submit to it 
1 Orosius, Histf vii, 28, 2. 
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derive some benefit from their submission. It is a modern concep- 
tion that government should be carried on chiefly for the sake of 
the governed, a conception indeed partly due to the influence of 
Christianity in the Middle Ages. But at all times it has been felt 
that the ruler should provide some benefits for his subjects. And 
these benefits were undoubtedly enjoyed throughout the Roman 
Empire, at least until the fifth century, Aelius Aristides praised the 
Roman system under the Antonines for benefits which are still 
recognized to have been very great; and although the millions of 
slaves and impoverished artisans and peasants in all parts of the 
Empire could not read or write, and have left no record of their 
sufferings, they also, no doubt, felt some gratitude for the peace 
which was called Roman. The benefits which flowed from Roman 
roads, Roman law and civic administration were new to most of 
the world over which the early Emperors ruled. However dimly 
ordinary men may feel that they have a right to derive advantage 
from those who govern them, the moral authority of any system 
of government always depends in part upon the actual benefits 
which it is believed to confer. In practice conquest and the military 
power of those in control of a community are never enough to 
secure obedience or respect. Submission to power is all that is 
granted to a tyranny; and it is an insecure foundation for govern- 
ment. But when the distress invariably caused by war and the 
enslavement of the conquered begins to be forgotten, in a later 
generation, a system of government originally based upon fraud 
and violence may prove to be advantageous to the health and 
happiness of its subjects. That is why Colonial Govemment in 
modern times, originally based in many cases, as the Roman system 
was, upon fraud and violence, has come to be regarded as a trustee- 
sliip. Its moral authority therefore depends upon the general answer 
among its subjects to the question whether in practice its laws and 
administration are beneficial to them. 

In the western parts of the Roman Empire, Roman force and 
ambition had overcome, not a higher civilization as in Greece and 
the East, but simpler tribal communities. Roman conquest was 
therefore able to introduce into Gaul and Spain and Britain a more 
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higWy developed system than, they had hitherto possessed. For this 
reason the peoples of the West, at the beginning of the fifth century, 
undoubtedly felt that they had derived great benefits from the 
Empire. Although western and north-western Europe had been 
used, as all the conquests of Rome had been, as a source for in- 
creasing the supply of slaves, it had been brought by the Empire 
into closer touch with the more highly civilized eastern Mediter- 
ranean. Commodities were interchanged, communication was 
frequent, and the small rich class in the cities increased their know- 
ledge and extended the range and depth of their emotion by 
contact with Greek thought and eastern forms of religion. Such, 
in brief outline, were the real advantages from which, in part, the 
Roman system derived its moral authority. The social advantages 
winch western Europe derived from the imperial system may be 
summarized therefore as follows. First, a fixed order of social 
classes, social functions and administrative officials was established 
throughout tlie Roman world. Each man and woman had a definite 
status recognized by others and maintained by public Authority. 
The whole of society throughout the Roman Empire rested upon 
the organization of cities. That is to say, those who held power in 
cities shared in their own districts the control of the whole Roman 
territory; and agriculture and other country pursuits were definitely 
subordinate to the needs of the city populations. This is in obvious 
contrast with the situation in medieval Europe, north of Italy, 
where those in power hved outside the cities and the life of the 
countryside dominated that of the small towns. Roman civilization 
was essentially a city civihzation; and the advantage of estabhshed 
expectations among the men and women of plainly distinguished 
ranks or classes (ordines) clearly provided an opportunity for greater 
peace of mind and the enjoyment of amenities even among the 
victims of die system — ^the slaves and other manual workers. 

The second great social advantage was the administration of 
justice in accordance with a well-considered system of Law. Roman 
Law throughout the Empire and the administration of justice at its 
best gave to all, on the one hand, a definite relation to public 
Authorities and, on the other, definite private rights and duties. 
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affecting, for example, property, marriage, inlieritance and contract. 
The Tlieodosiaii law-books, issued in the early fifth century, pro- 
vided a collection of examples or patterns wliicli still indicates, as 
it did to the men of those days, the general features of the Roman 
system of justice. 

Again, trade and social intercourse in the Roman Empire 
depended upon the safety of transit and travel throughout the 
Mediterranean, wliich made the Empire one.^ The greatest cities 
were sea-ports such as Constantinople, Alexandria and Carthage, 
or river-ports, having sea-ports closely connected with them, such 
as Rome, Arles and Ravenna. Until the fifth centixiy, at any rate, 
piracy and warlike expeditions did not interfere with large-scale 
sea-borne commerce. Ships carried across the Mediterranean com 
from Africa and Egypt to Italy and Constantinople, and brought 
the finer products of Oriental manufacture from Asia to Gaul and 
Spain. And with the transit of goods went the interchange of ideas 
and customs. Practical ideas, for example, in methods of building 
or of water-supply for cities were carried from land to land; and 
similar groups of devotees of new religions or new magical cults 
were formed in all parts of the Empire spreading mainly from the 
East and South to the North and West. 

The feeling of respect and gratitude for the Roman system of 
government adorned with a magical brightness the city of Rome. 
A celestial Hght seemed to shine upon its temples and palaces — a 
light which did not entirely fade, even in the Middle Ages when 
they were in ruins. The Gloria Romanonim, inscribed on imperial 
coins, shone out from the city which had made a world, and gave 
moral authority to all that was Roman and to the name of Rome. 
The devotion to Rome itself was expressed in the early fifth century 
by two non-Christian poets, Claudian and Rutilius. Claudiaii was 
a native of Egypt; and Rutilius had his home in Gaul, probably 
near Toulouse. But both came to Rome with the devotion of 
pilgrims to a sacred place. Claudian wrote of Rome: ‘'This is she 
who alone received those whom she conquered into her household, 
and cared for the whole human race under one common name, as 

^ See M. P. diarlesworth, Trade Routes of the Roman Empire^ and ed., 
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a iiiother not a mistress. She gave the name of citizen to those over 
whom she had power, and bound them far and wide in devotion. 
All of us are in debt to her for her lessons in the manners of peacef 
Rutihus expresses in glowing terms the last sight of the glorious 
city when he left Rome on his return in a.d» 417 to his native land. 
His greatest admiration, however, is given, not to the external 
splendours of the city, but to the moral authority which Rome 
derived from her services to mankind. To Rome itself, RutiHus 
says: '‘That you have power is of less account than that you deserve 
to have it.''^ The service of that peace and justice which Rome 
maintained was to Rutihus the highest moral ideal; and for that 
reason he condemned as deserters the hermits and monks whom 
he saw living in the caves as he passed by sea from Italy to 
Gaul.^ 

Christian writers at the end of the fourth century and the begin- 
ning of the fifth, agreed with non-Christian in their admiration 
for the city of Rome. It was generally recognized by Christian 
apologists that the unity of diverse peoples and the peace between 
them which Rome had achieved, had been essential for the spread 
of Christianity. Even Orosius, an exceedingly foolish Spanish priest, 
recognized that he met friends everywhere by grace of the Roman 
Empire. But the city of Rome itself retained for Christians the 
magical influence due to the splendour of her buildings and the 
belief in her eternity, Rome had become Christian without losing 
in their eyes her ancient glory. St. Ambrose supported the imperial 
authority of Rome; but Ambrose had been an imperial official 
before lie was a Christian bishop. Prudentius, the Christian poet of 
the early fifth century, however, was no less impressed by the 
dignity of Rome. And although he looked to the tombs of the 
martyrs rather than to the palaces and temples, it was in Rome 
that he found the highest expression of moral authority. Some- 
thing of tins feeling survived the collapse of Roman power in 

^ Claudian, De Consulatu StilichoniSt ii, 115. Claudian probably died about 
A,D. 408. ^ “Quod regnas minus est quam quod regnare mereris.” 

® The fragment of the poem of Rutilius which now remains was preserved by 
the monks of St. Columban, an Irishman, at Bobbio, and rediscovered in a library 
by a Renaissance scholar. The monks preserved the attack upon monks, and the 
muse of history must have smiled when she handed the fragment to Papal Rome. 
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western Europe and the decline of the moral authorty of the 
Roman system of law and justice. The city of Rome had an im- 
portant influence, as will be explained in a later chapter, upon the 
formation of the medieval Papacy. But the magical power of the 
ghost of Rome among its ruins was very different from the moral 
authority which, in the early fifth century, was derived from a 
system of government. 

Decline of Authority 

The gradual decline of the moral authority of the Roman Empire 
must now be considered. This decline had begun about a century 
before Alaric entered Rome. The fact that the Emperor no longer 
used Rome as his capital, no doubt, weakened his authority; for 
the magic of Rome could not easily be carried off from the place 
even by a supreme ruler who continued to call himself “Roman.” 
It was pointed out above that the Oriental pageantry introduced 
by Diocletian, and the inevitable influence of the East upon the 
“New Rome” estabhshed by Constantine, must have added some- 
thing to the prestige of the Empire. On the other hand, the mere 
fact that Constantinople was a new foundation and contained none 
of the bmldings or monuments which had made Rome sacred in 
the past, weakened the authority of the Emperor in Italy and in 
the West. When there were two Emperors reigning, the capital in 
the West was not Rome but first Milan and afterwards Ravenna. 
Indeed, when the Emperor Honorius entered Rome, if mdeed he 
did, in a.d. 404, for a whole century Rome had been visited only 
three times by an Emperor.^ 

The magic associated vidth the name of Rome remained in the 
city itself. In the Middle Ages, when the Popes left Rome and the 
Papal Court resided for about seventy years at Avignon, the prestige 
of the Papacy gradually diminished, until it was found possible by 
a Pope to return to the Sacred City.^ The magic of a place can be 

^ By Constantine, a.d. 312; Constantins, a.d. 357; Theodosius, a.d. 389. See 
HodgHn, Italy, vol. 8, p. 300. 

® In 1377 Gregory a Frenchman, reached St. Peter’s. Then began the con- 
nection between the Vatican as a Papal residence outside Rome, and the Papacy, 
which had hitherto been established at the Lateran. 
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used even in modem times. Thus the recent removal of the centre 
of British government in India from Calcutta to Dellii, and the 
eifort to adorn the new capital with an Oriental magnificence, 
were clearly intended to reinforce the authority of the British Raj. 
In any case, the removal of die Emperor from Rome destroyed 
the roots of the system wliich Augustus had established in its con- 
nection with the liistoric Senate and the great families of the Roman 
tradition. The centre of authority was Constantinople, in spite of 
the theory that the two Emperors were equal; for no one could 
heheve that an Emperor who sought refuge beliind the mardips 
surrounding Ravenna had control of the western provinces through 
his own power, especially as Ravenna was chosen for a residence 
because of its coimections by sea with Constantinople. 

Another cause of the loss of prestige in the Empire in the West 
was the substitution of Greek for Latin as the language of the 
Court and of learning. When the capital of the Empire was moved 
eastwards, it became the centre of an eastern world already united 
in trade and in culture by the Greek language. The original language 
of the earhest Christian Churches was Greek; and the titles of the 
Church officials (bishop, priest, deacon) and the names of the 
ceremonies of the Church (baptism and Eucharist) were forms of 
Greek words. Constantinople was distinguished from old Rome 
because its cliief pubhe buildings were not Roman temples but 
Greek churches; and the keenest thought of the now Christian 
Empire was expressed in Greek. This in itself inevitably weakened 
in the West the hold wliich imperial authority had derived from 
what had hitherto been the universal language of Roman Law and 
administration; and, as it will be shown later, all the associations 
of the Roman tradition embodied in the use of Latin, especially in 
tlie Law, were taken over by the Church in the West from an 
imperial system wliich had become, in letter as well as in spirit, 
alien. 

In the general decline of the moral authority of the Empire in 
the West the most obviously destructive influence was the gradual 
decrease in the advantages which all classes derived from the 
system. In the first place, Roman Law and Roman Order became 
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ineffectual as the dictatorsliip of the Emperor became in practice 
weaker. Local governors and local judges tvdsted law and admiris-» 
tration to suit their private interests. Criticism of official injustice 
became impossible as the supreme Authority was either more 
distant or more completely severed from the hfc of the majority” 
of its subjects. Public administration was used for obtaining private 
wealth; and the rich landowners of any locality were able in- 
creasingly to exert pressure both upon imperial officials and upon 
the poorer classes who paid most of the taxes. The complaints of 
Salvian in the middle of the fifth century give sufficient proof that 
all except the very rich derived httle enough advantage from the 
old system. But if further proof were needed the provisions of the 
Theodosian law-books against unjust judges and local governors 
under the control of a local aristocracy indicate that the central 
Authorities knew how badly the old system was working. For 
many years before the fifth century taxation had been exacted for 
the advantage of officials; and the property of the small land- 
owners fell into the hands of the rich, as a result of the pressure 
upon them exerted by imperial agents or by the bailiffs of povrerful 
senatorial famihes. 

When the barbarian gangs began in die fifth century to loot 
towns in Italy, Gaul, Spain and Africa, it was quite obvious that 
no protection for the majority was to be had from the central 
Authorities of the Empire. The system had become useless to the 
majority of its subjects; and whatever advantage it might still 
have, accrued almost entirely to the rich landowners. Again, the 
breakdown of the Roman system involved also a disturbance of 
the traditional ranks or orders or classes in society. Rich men 
chmbed into the senatorial order out of reach of taxation and 
obligations of public service. In the early days of the Empire the 
entry of freedmen into positions of power at Court had been at 
first resented; but by the fifth century it had become a common- 
place that any barbarian soldier, whose cunning or luck served him 
well enough, might reach control not only of a city or province 
but of the central Government. And besides, among the Court 
officials of the new Christian Empire since the days of Constantine 
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some of the most important were eunuchs in the palace. The very 
elevation of the Emperor himself above all his subjects tended to 
reduce them all to a mass within which the distinctions were of 
minor importance. And in those parts wbch were distant from 
the scat of central Authority, as it has been explamed in the 
second chapter, men of the poorer classes were continually seeking 
refuge from oppression cither by flight to the barbarians or by the 
acceptance of a servile position on the estates of rich landowners. 
Thus Roman Order was disturbed. The system of government was 
in dissolution; taxation no longer supported pubhe services; and 
the courts no longer mamtamed an equal justice even for those 
who claimed to be Roman citizens. 

Fmally, the Mediterranean was no longer safe. After the Vandals 
had crossed mto Africa from Spain in a.d. 429, sea-borne supphes 
from Africa to Italy were often mterrupted; and in the next fifty 
years frequent sea-battles or warlike expeditions across the sea 
began the destruction of the umty of the Empire wliich had held 
together the shores of the Mediterranean. 

The dechne of the moral authority of the Roman Empire in the 
West may be made clearer by distinguishmg between the stages 
through which it passed. In the early part of the fifth centuiy under 
Honorius and Ins sister Placidia, the prestige of the Empire was 
maintained, so long as the military and civihan officials acted in 
the name of the Emperor and so long as barbarian warriors were 
his allies; but by the middle of the fifth century the situation in 
the West was considerably altered because an increasiug number 
of Roman officials were aheady under the authority of barbarian 
kings, while the bishops who represented the Roman tradition 
attempted to give stabihty to the new barbarian kingdoms. A 
second stage was therefore reached when the great barbarian 
general Ricimer made and unmade Emperors ; because this imphed 
that the Empire itself had become merely a traditional decoration 
wliich might be used to cover the real power of a barbarian dictator. 
Ricimer’s death in a.d. 472 was clearly tlie beginning of the last 
stage in the decline of the moral authority of the Emperor in the 
West, which disappeared when in A.D. 476 Romulus Augustulus was 
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Platl 2— MEDALirONS AND COINS 

A. (Refened to page ii6, line 4) Reverse of bron2c medallion of Fiusta, wile ot 
Constantine the Great, with inscription pietas augusti (Pans) 

B. (Referred to page 116, Ime 6) Re\cfse of gold medallion ot Galla Placidia, 
sister of Honorius, vacating a halo and seated on throne, vith inscription 
SALUS REIPUBLICAE RV COMOB / (Pans) 

C. (See page 116, line 4) Gold medallion of Constantius 11 (British Museum) 
ohi/. DN CONSTANTIUS MAX AUG — ^bust, hclnictcd, cuiiasscd, holding Victor\ 

and Spear 

TCP, GLORIAE ROMANORUM /SMN — CoilStantmopoilS SCUtcd Oil tiirOllL, llcF foOt 
on a prow, holding Victory on globe m right hand and sceptre in left 
D (Referred to page 448) Gold com (called Mancus) of Ofta of Mercia, copied 
from Arab dinar, w ith inscription 111 Arabic 
E (Referred to page 447) Merovingian coin oi Limoges, issued by authority of 
the Church (Ratio ecclesiac) 

n* en AiT»rrPT! to nap-c aa8) Dernici of Chaiks the Great with title impbraiob 
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stripped of the purple and a barbarian king ruled Italy in his own 
name. 

At each of the stages thus sunimarized both the actual success of 
Roman arms and the utihty of the Roman system of government 
became more and more doubtful. And therefore the moral authority 
which had depended in the early Empire both upon success in 
arms and upon the advantages derived from the system by the 
majority of its subjects, was gradually lost. But tire loss of moral 
authority in the older system of government was, from another 
point of view, merely a transference of moral authority to a new 
system of separate kingships. 

First Stage in the Decline: Roman Generals 

During the first period the prestige of the Roman Emperor 
survived almost by accident the inaction of the actual Emperor. 
The barbarians under Alaric, as well as those who invaded Gaul 
and Spam, still had a superstitious fear of the uncanny power of 
Rome. They might destroy cities and carry off loot; but they 
never thought of themselves as destroyers of the Empire itself 
Indeed, Orosius tells us that Adolf, the brother-in-law and successor 
of Alaric, made a deliberate decision that he should preserve the 
Roman system. He took in marriage Galla Placidia, the half-sister 
of the reigning Roman Emperor, Honorius — the same lady who 
had been taken captive at the sack of Rome in a.d. 410. This is 
the account Orosius gives of his evidence for beheving that the 
barbarian chief aimed at preserving what he calls “Romania”: — 

When I was at Bethlehem I heard a citizen of Naibonne who had 
served with distinction under Theodosius, and who was besides a wise 
and rcHgious person, tell the most blessed Jerome that he had been on 
terms of the greatest intimacy with Adolf at Narbonne, and that he had 
frequendy heard him say that in the first exuberance of liis strength and 
spirits he had made this his most earnest desire: to obhtcrate the Roman 
name and make the whole Roman Empire die Empire of the Goths in 
fact and in name, so that in popular words what had been “Romania” 
should be “Gothia,” and himself, Adolf, what once Caesar Augustus 
was. But when he had learnt by much experience that on the one hand 
the Goths could not obey laws because of their unbridled barbarism, 
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and on tlie otlicr that laws could not be abohshed in a State, since with- 
out them no State can be a State, he had chosen to seek the glory fo. 
himself of restoring wholely and of strengthening the Roman name, b-^ 
using the power of the Goths, and that he would be believed by late 
ages to be the author of a Roman restoration, since he had failed in hi 
attempt at transformation^ 

It will be noticed that, in the words of Orosius, ''Romania' ha 
not quite the same meaning as ‘‘Romanum Impcriumf Th« 
Empire eventually disappeared; but Roman civilization did not 
Indeed, in one sense, ‘‘Romania” is a good name for the whoL 
social system of western Europe during the Middle Ages; am 
perhaps Orosius lumsclf recognized that there was a distiiictioi 
between the dictatorsliip of a Roman Emperor, wliich might h 
held responsible for the destructiveness of Roman arms, and on th 
other hand the civilization he called “Roman.” Fie docs not hcsitati 
to criticize the past conquests of Rome; and at the same time h 
takes pride in the fact that wherever he goes he finds friends anc 
fellow-citizens. In tliis sense he can call liimself “Roman”; but th 
word “Roman” is thus already beginning to mean the unity of : 
civilization based upon the Church. These are Ms -words: “Th 
victories of Rome grow by the destruction of peoples and cities 
and if you tliink it out, more harm than good has come fron 
them. . . . See how happily Rome conquers and how uiihappib 
everything outside of Rome is conquered . . . the happiness of on^ 
city is made of such a heap of misery that the whole world is tuiiic< 
upside down.”^ He refers to the ruins of Carthage, the dcsolatioi 
of Spain, the exploitation of Italy; and again in a later book li 
says that Spain has suffered from the Goths for only two years, bu 
she has suffered from the Romans for two centuries.^ On the othe 
hand, Orosius says: “I go everywhere among friends; everywher 
is my fatherland; everywhere my law and my religion — amon^ 
Romans, a Roman; among Christians, a Christian; among men, 
man.”^ The contrast could not be greater between the evils c 

^ Orosius, Hist, vai, 43. (Trans., except for a few words, from Hodgkin, ltd 
i, p. 402.) 2 Ibid., V, I. ^ Ibid., vii, 41. 

^ Ibid., V, 2. Mihi . . . ubique patria, ubique lex et religio mea est; inter Romano 
Romanus; inter Chiistianos, Christianas; inter homines, homo. 
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impend pemer and the 
to call itsclt Roman, 


unity of a dvilizcJ VvOild mncli had iearnt 


In die VvOrs immediately following tlic sack of Rome by Alaric, 
five usurpers in tlic West clialieiigcd the authority of the Emperor 
floFjorics; and each was either defeated or brought to subiiiissio!n 
As Oiosiiis savs, first Constantine estahlislied riiiiseif as Emucror 
in Entaiii in a.d. 407; and in A.D. 408 lie and his troops had ccii- 
qiicred Gaul and Spain; but in a.d. 41 i lie wws defeated and slain. 
Maximus mas proclaimed Emperor in 409 in Spain against 
Coiistaiitine; and when Orosius wnote he was -waiideriiig as an 
exile among the barbarians. Attains had been proclaimed Emperor 
ill Rome by Alaric himself m a.d. 409 and was restored in a.d. 414; 
but ill A.D. 416 he was surrendered to Hoiioriiis. Another of Alarich 
Emperors wns Jovinus, and he too was surrendered to Honorius in 
A.D. 416. Finally, Heraclian, Count of Africa, proclaimed himself 
Emperor and invaded Italy; but he too was defeated and slain in 
A.D. 413. The prestige of an Emperor was therefore still worth the 
risk involved in claiining the title; but the authority of Honorius 
survived. Orosius regards tliis as evidence of the divine blessing 
bestowed upon the Emperor who not only held the Catholic Faith 
but also gave unity to the Church in Africa by the decisions against 
the Donatists made, under his authority, by theTribune MarceUinus.^ 

The situation was hardly changed by the death of Honorius in 
A.D. 423. Galla Placidia, his half-sister, had been married first to the 
barbarian Adolf in A.D. 412, and secondly to Constantins, a Roman 
general and conqueror of the usurper Constantine. But Constantius, 
although proclaimed Augustus, wEen Placidia, his wife, was given 
the title of Augusta, died suddenly in a.d. 421; and at the death of 
Honorius, Placidia fled to the Court of the other Emperor in Con- 
stantinople. x\fter an abortive attempt at making a certain Johannes 
Emperor, the son of Placidia, Valentinian, at seven years of age, 
was established as Emperor in the West by the forces of Theo- 
dosius If, then reigning m Constantinople. 

In this first stage of the decay of Roman authority the significant 
fact is the power of Roman generals acting under the authority of 


^ Orosius, Histi vii, 42, 16, 
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tlie Emperor Valeiitiniaii III and actually as servants of his mother, 
Galla Placidia. The situation just before Alaric sacked Rome was 
indeed not very different. Stilicho, the Vandal, had been the active 
force of the Roman Government under Honorius; and Constantins, 
the general of Honorius and later the husband of Placidia, had also 
been the real force behind the same inanimate Emperor. But after 
Placidia and her son had been endowed with the magic prestige of 
the names ‘'Augusta' and “Augustus," the situation became even 
more obviously dependent upon the vigour and ability of officials. 
The two great men on whom the Empire in the West depended 
were Bonifacius, Count of Africa, and Aetius, Count of Italy. As 
Procopius wrote, about a century later: “There were two Roman 
generals, Aetius and Bonifacius, especially valiant men and in 
experience of many wars, inferior to none of that time at least. 
These two came to be at variance with regards to matters of State; 
but they attained to such a degree of liigh-niindedncss and excellence 
ill every respect that if one should call either of them the last of 
the Romans he would not err, so true was it that all the excellent 
qualities of the Romans were summed up in these two men."^ 
But in the end the rivalry of these two men did more to under- 
mine the moral authority of the Roman system than their adminis- 
trative and military ability had done to maintain its failing strength. 
Bonifacius was the friend of St. Augustine, and received from him 
advice and instruction on the Christian duty of maintaining his 
public functions wliilc adopting the form of asceticism then generahy 
approved, Augustine wrote: “Do not think that nobody can please 
God who serves in the armed forces."^ And in a later letter: “After 
the death of your first wife you wished to retire from administrative 
duties and become a monk. And what hindered you ? Was it not 
the thought urged upon you by Alypius and myself, that even 
your public duties would greatly help the Churches of Christ, if 
you made this your only aim, so that they might be delivered 
from attacks of the barbarians 5 ... You were to seek in this world 
nothing but the bare necessities of life for yourself and your family, 

^ Procopius, iii, 3, 14. (The translation is from the loeb edition.) 

® Augustine, Ep., clxxxix. (C. 5 .E.L., voL 87, Pars, iv, p. 133.) 
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and preserving die chastest continence in the midst of bodily 
armaiiients you might be more safely yet more strongly cefended 
by spiritual armsf’^ In this letter Augustine complains that the 
Berbers have devastated Roman Africa wink Boniface wns absorbed 
ill securing liis own position. 

The disappointment expressed by St. Augustine in the same 
letter at the second marriage of Bonifacius docs not coiicern public 
policy; but liis new wife was an Arian heretic, and therefore may 
have iiiBuenccd liis next step. Bonifaciiis seems to have believed 
that his position in Africa was being undermined by intrigue at 
the imperial Court; and he may have been suspected of such 
ambitions as many other Roman governors had had. In any case, 
the Count of Africa appealed to the Arian Vandals who had estab- 
lished themselves in Spain, to help him to secure Ms own position 
in Africa. It w’^as clearly impossible for the Count to realize at that 
time the disastrous consequences. But in a few years the Vandals 
were fighting for their own purposes against Bonifacius Mmself. 
They had come over to Africa in a.d. 429; in a.d. 432 Bonifacius 
fled to Italy; and in a.d. 439 the Vandals had complete control of 
Roman Africa.‘^ The effort of a Roman governor to secure Mmself 
against the policy of the central Authority of wMch lie was the 
servant, had undermined the authority of the Empire in one of its 
most important provinces. Africa w^as the cMef source from wMch 
the city of Rome drew its supplies of com for public distribution ; 
and after the Vandal conquest these supplies were cut off Thousands 
of the poorer Romans therefore must have been made painfully 
aware of the weakness of the imperial Authority as an earthly 
Providence. Again, the Vandals were Arian heretics with their own 
clergy and their own GotMc bible. The Vandal kings persecuted 
the Catholic clergy of Africa when they were cut off from the 
Empire; and the prestige of the Empire was therefore further 
diminished by its failure to maintain the Churches to wiiicli the 
Emperors had been for so long devoted. 

^ Augustine, Ep., eexx. (C,S.E.L,, vol. 57, Ep. Pars, iv, p. 433.) Trans, partly 
inexact from Hodgkin’s Italy. 

® It must be remembered that Africa in this sense does not include Egypt and 
Cyrenaica. 
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Tlie other great figure of the time was Aetius, who for seventeen 
years maintained Roman authority in Gaul and Italy by continuous 
fighting and later by liis influence at the Court of Galla Placidia 
and her son, the Emperor Valentinian III. During those years 
appeals were made for help against barbarians in the West to 
Aetius liimself and not to the Roman Emperor. Appeals came 
from Britain and from Spain but no help was given; for, although 
Aetius was able to use some barbarians against others, his forces 
were evidently so unreliable or so weak that it was all he could do 
to maintain Roman authority in Gaul. 

The position of Aetius in the eyes of the Roman population in 
western Europe is most clearly indicated in the chronicle of Idatius, 
bishop of Chaves (Aquae Flaviae) in GaUicia, that is north-western 
Spain.^ He was born in a.d. 388 and became bishop in a.d. 427, 
His chronicle continues until a.d. 469; and he died in a.d. 474. In 
A.D. 400 he was in Egypt and Palestine where he conversed with 
St. Jerome; but in a.d. 402 he was in GaUicia again and lived there 
for the rest of his life. Thus he is a contemporary witness of the 
collapse of Roman authority in one of the most distant provinces 
of the West. He reports the entry of the barbarians, cliiefly Vandals 
and Suevi, into Spain in a.d. 409. '‘The drunken violence of the 
barbarians throughout Spain, and a raging pestilence, scattered by 
tyranny and destroyed by the sword the wealth and stored resources 
of the cities ; a dreadful famine spread so greatly that human flesh 
was eaten by men in the extremity of hunger: mothers also ate the 
bodies of their cliildren, cut up and cooked. Wild beasts fed on the 
corpses of those killed by die sword, hunger and pestilence; they 
killed stronger men and, devouring their flesh, everywhere con- 
trived the destruction of the human race. So by the raging in the 
whole world of the four plagues — the sword, hunger, pestilence 
and wild beasts — ^what was foretold by the Lord through his 
prophets is come to pass/' He then describes the division of what 
is now Spain and Portugal between the Vandals, the Alans, and the 
Suevi. When he puts into his record the marriage of Adolf the 
Visigoth to Galla Placidia at Narbonne, he says that this fulfils the 
^ Idatius, Chronicon, Pat. Lat.^ 51, col 873 sq. 
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prorliccy of Daniel— that tl^c claiiplitcr cf tlic King of the East 
would be miited witli tlie King of the Notch. He notes the passage 
of the Vandals into Africa, and m the following }cars rncntioiis 
victories of Aetiiis o\cr the BviFcruiidiaris and the Visn^oths in 
soiitlierii Gaul In a.d. 431 he says that, because the Suevi once 
again violated the peace they had made w itii the people of Gallicia, 
he liimself, bishop Idatius, undertook an emhasiy to xhetius. But 
evidently Aetiiis had no forces avanable for Spam, because in the 
following year Idatius says that Aetius won a victory over the 
Franks and made peace with them, and sent Count Ceiisoriiis as a 
legate to the Suevi, Idatius Iiiniscif returning with the Count to liis 
own country. 

During all this time the good bishop was concerned with the 
Manicliean heresy in Spain, in connection with wliich Pope Leo 
the Great had written to Turribius, bishop of Astorgad After 
noting the invasion of Italy by the Fluns in a.d. 451, lie writes of 
the quarrels in Spain between the Gotlis and the Suevi and the 
s:rcat defeat of the Suevi tw’'elve iiiiles outside Astore-a. The results 
were again disastrous for the unfortunate population. Idatius writes 
that Theodoric, king of the Goths, sacked the city of Bracara and 
'a great number of Romans were taken as slaves, basilicas of the 
Samts destroyed, altars broken, virgins of God carried off but not 
violated, clergy reduced to extreme poverty and the whole people 
of both sexes with their children tom from sanctuary, the holy 
place filled with the filth of oxen, swine and camels, and the writings 
fulfilled about Jerusalem under the anger of heaven 

The decay of moral authority in the central Government of the 
Empire is shown by the record in the chronicle of news from 
Rome. As Emperor follows Emperor in the years after the death 
of Valcntiniaii III, Idatius notes the arrival of legates in Gallicia 
announcing the names of the new rulers; and apparently legates 
w^ere sent from Spain to every new Emperor. But this was evidently 
only the futile survival of an ancient form. The most important 
events of the time in Spain were the struggles of barbarian bands, 
one against the other. The Roman Authorities still retained the 
^ See below, p. 528, 


® Idatius, Chron, Pat. Lat., 51, col. 885. 
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respect of those over whom Emperors had once ruled; but actual 
policy in the distant provinces was concerned merely with the 
adjustment of the quarrels of barbarians and protection for the 
population wliich was called ‘'Roman ’ against the robbery and 
violence of the armed gangs under their barbarian kings. 

The situation was less disastrous in Gaul after the first raids of 
the barbarians in a.d. 406. By the middle of the fifth century some 
barbarian kings and warriors had established themselves in control, 
of whom the most important were the Visigoths under their king 
Theodoric. But in a.d. ^51 a new and more destructive invasion 
seemed about to begin. The Huns, under their king Attila assisted 
by other barbarian allies, advanced into Gaul and destroyed cities 
in the Rliine Valley and north-eastern France. They reached the 
walls of Orleans where the bishop Anianus inspired the defence 
while messengers were sent to Aetius. He was able to induce the 
Visigotliic king to support the Roman authorities; and with the 
assistance of other barbarian troops he advanced against the Huns. 
Gaul was saved by the defeat of Attila in the battle of Chalons or 
the Mauriac Plain. As Jordaiies writes: “On the side of the Romans 
such was the ability of the Patrician Aetius, on whom the common- 
wealth of the West then depended, that he was able to mobilize 
fighters from all sides and meet on equal terms the savage and 
countless multitudes of the enemy. 

But Attila had not given up all attempts of extracting loot from 
the Empire. He and his marauding bands entered Italy, destroyed 
some cities in the north and were believed to be about to descend 
upon Rome, as Alaric had done nearly fifty years before. The 
Roman authorities, thereupon, decided to send as an embassy to 
the Huns two senators and Leo, bishop of Rome. By the influence 
of Leo, according to one chronicle, and under the pressure of 
disease among liis troops, according to another, Attila retreated 
from Italy to the Danube and there died.^ The situation had changed 

^ Jordanes, Getica, ch. 26 sq. The whole battle is elaborately described in this 
passage. 

2 The Chronicle known as Prosper*s mentions the influence of Leo; the Chronicle 
of Matins makes no reference to it, but only to disease. Jordanes (chap, 42) suggests 
that the death of Alaric after his sack of Rome had an influence upon Attila. 
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ill one important particular. The bishop of Rome had become 
much more powerful politically as well as in ecclesiastical ahairs. 
Tills is but one of the many signs of a transfer of moral aiiihcrity 
from the Empire to the Papacy wliich wslS taking place without 
attracting the attention of contemporary liistoriaiis. hKlecdj the 
Churches and their bishops did not yet adopt a single conimoii 
policy with regard to the barbarian invasions. For example, at the 
time of Attila s advance into Italy, Maximus, bishop of Tiirirt, 
delivered homilies to liis people which express a form of rcligioas 
defeatism.^ He says in one homily that the invasions arc signs of 
the end of the world but that David killed liis enemy, not with 
arms, but by the spiritual sw^ord which is the stone; and this stone 
ivhicli the builders rejected is Christ. Life is a trial {expaimentum); 
death is not evil and the only means of repelHiig the ferocity of 
barbarians are prayer and fasting [Horn. 87). If prayer fails to 
achieve its object, that is because of sin {Honu 92). Meantime 
Maximus is concerned at the evil habit of the rich in fleeing from 
danger {Horn. 91) and at the still more pernicious purchase of 
slaves and property which had come on to the market owing to 
barbarian looting {Horn. 96). ‘The money-maker alwa)'s feeds 
upon another’s misfortune ... a father mourns a captive son and 
you take Iiim as a slave. . . . Your excuse is that you bought them, 
when you take the poor man’s ox or the widow’s household 
goods. . . . Where did you get your Roman slaves? We know' that 
they belong to our fellow citizens. ... As a Cliristian and a citizen 
you should purchase only to restore wdiat is taken from the rightful 
owners.” Maximus is, therefore, not careless of social duties. Indeed 
his conception seems to be that, although as a bishop he is not 
concerned with armed force, the prayer of Christians should support 
the established order. Thus, either as supporters of defence against 
the barbarians or as preachers attacking the avarice and corruption 
which they felt to be the chief dangers of the old order, the bishops 
of the Latin Churches gradually increased their moral authority, as 
that of Emperors and their generals declined. 

But the old game of politics went on. Actiiis clearly believed 
^ Maximus of Turin, Pat Lat, 57. Homilia, 86 96. 
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tliat lie was iiidispciisable to the Emperor, as Stiliclio had seemed 
to be to Honorius iii the days of Akric. Galla Pladdia had died in 
A.D. 451 or A.D. 454. Aetius was negotiating for the marriage of his 
son with the daughter of the Emperor. The general had the real 
power; but evidently he dared not make liimself Emperor. He 
aimed therefore at securing for liis son the position which he could 
not attain for Iiimsclf, as it yeas said Stihclio had done. But the 
jealousy of Ms rivals at Court "was his undoing. The Emperor 
invited Ms cMcf minister to the Palace, and there with Ms own 
hands stabbed Mm to death. As Sidonius wnotc: “The lunatic half- 
man slaughtered AetiusT^ Three months after, in March 455, 
the Emperor Iiimsclf was stabbed to death outside Rome by 
followers of the general. Tlius ended the first stage in the decline 
of authority of the Empire in the West. 

Sccoiid StiWe: the Patfician Ricimer 

O' 

The next stage was marked by the complete control of the 
Empire by a general in bis own name, who condescended, how- 
ever, to make Ms agent an Emperor. The few months that follow 
the death of Valcntiiiian III may be regarded as an interlude. A 
rich old Senator, Petronius Maximus, was dressed in the imperial 
purple in Rome and in that same year the Vandals invaded Italy. 
At the news of their coming the old man was Mllcd by Ms servants. 
Leo, bishop of Rome, went out to ward off the invaders from the 
South, as he had in the North when Attila tlireateiied; but he 
failed. The Vandals entered Rome a few days after the death of 
the Emperor, and took what they wanted of the precious metals 
and other booty. Meantime in July of that year, a.d. 455, another 
rich nobleman, tbiis time at Arles in Gaul, was proclaimed Emperor. 
Avitus, the new Emperor, went to Rome and ceremonies were 
held hi the traditional manner; but the farce did not continue. 
Ricimer, a Count of the Empire, won a victory at sea over the 
Vandals and felt Mmsclf strong enough to put aside at once the 

^ Sid. Ap., Panegyric oj Ai^itus, Carm., iv, 359. Aetimn Placidits nectavit semi- 
vir aniens. And aiso in Carm., vii, 305. Principis gladio lacrymabile fatum clauseret 
Aetius. 
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master wlioni lie was supposed to liave scwcc. In Siptciiiber 
456, the Emperor fled from Rome, was captured bv Ricimer 
at Placentia, dethroned and immediaiely consecrated bislioo. Tliis 
was the recognized method in the fifth century for rcmovhig a 
man from politics. 

Ricimer was now undisputed master of the Empire in the \\ cst. 
or rather, of all that remained of it in Italy and Gaul. He himself 
was a barbarian by birth— half Suevic, half Visigothic: and now 
for sixteen years he controlled and used the old imperial power, 
taking for himself the title of Patrician. It was the title that had 
been borne for twenty years by Actius, and seems to have now 
come to mean Prime Minister.^ Ricimer immediately made a 
young officer on Ms staff Emperor (a.d. 457). Majoriaii, the new 
Emperor, wrote from Ravenna to the Senate in Rome a letter 
wMcli was preserved among the edicts of Ms reign. The signiEcant 
sentences of tMs letter run as follows: ''The Emperor Majoriaii 
Augustus to the Senate. You recognize, Senators, that I have been 
made Emperor by your election and the appointment of the army. 
May Divine Providence support the opinion of all and render 
fruitful our rule for your advantage and that of the public. Since I 
have ascended the throne not by my will but in the service of 
public interest, lest I should be thought to act in my own behalf 
alone or to be ungrateful to the Commonwealth to wMch I belong 
... we and our parent and patrician, Ricimer, will talce tvatchful 
care of the iniHtary situation . . . and by the Divine Hand we wish 
you happiness and good fortune for many years, Senators of the 
Sacred Order.’’^ In tliis document the Emperor has become little 
more than a ghostly shadow. It is mere pretence for Mm to write 
that the Senate and the army had any connection with Ms selection 
as Emperor. The real power was derived obviously from the 
Patrician, Ricimer. And in two years Majorian had ceased to be 
Emperor. He was put to death, apparently by the order of Ricimer, 
in May 460. 

Some months later, in November 461, Ricimer proclaimed 

^ Hodgkin, Ite/y, ii, p. 406. 

2 Nov. Majorian I, January ii, 458. At the end, the inscription is “ct inanu 
divina . . . sanctissiiiii ordinis patres conscripti.*' 
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as Emperor a certain Libius Severus who died at Rome in August 
465; aiidj according to Cassiodorus, some said that Ricimer 
had given him poison. But the Patrician never attempted to make 
liiinsclf Emperor, although he was continually engaged in wars for 
the defence of Italy and the remnants of the Empire in the West. 
Indeed, after the death of Severus there was no Emperor at all in 
the West until a.d. 467. It may be presumed that in theory the 
Emperor at Constantinople, Leo, was the acknowledged head of 
the Empire; but in fact Ricimer ruled, until Anthemius, a son-in- 
law of the new Emperor Marcian, was accepted by liim as Emperor. 
A quarrel followed between the new Emperor and Ricimer; and 
Epiplianius, bishop of Pavia, was sent by Ricimer from Milan to 
the Emperor Anthemius in Rome to negotiate a peace. The Emperor 
is said to have assured the bishop that he would commit himself 
and the State entirely into his hands and grant to liim the pardon 
which Ricimer liimsclf would not have obtained.^ In a.d. 472, 
however, Ricimer was again hostile to Anthemius; and in the early 
months of that year he proclaimed as Emperor the Roman Senator, 
Olybrius, who had married the daughter of Valentinian HI. He 
then marched against Anthemius who was in Rome, entered the 
city, slew Anthemius in July a.d. 472, and on August i8th himself 
died suddenly of haemorrhage. This marks the end of the second 
stage in the decline of the moral authority of the Empire in the 
West. Ricimer had held power for sixteen years, made Emperors 
as he chose, but himself never troubled to claim the title. The 
prestige of an Augustus was evidently already of little account. 

Third Stage: the End of the Empire 
The last days of the Empire in the West ended with the final 
disappearance there of the very name of Augustus. Olybrius died 
at Rome in October 472. A puppet Emperor, Glycerins, was 
set up at Ravenna in March 473; and a new Emperor, Nepos, 
came from Constantinople to claim the title and power of an 
Augustus early in a.d. 474. His rival, Glycerins, was made a bishop 
ill Dalmatia — another compulsory retirement from politics into the 
^ Ennodius, Vita EpiphaniL 
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Cliiircli; and Ncpos, after being accepted m the outskirts of Rome 
as the new Emperor, reigned for fourteen, months, until lie was 
dethroned by a Roman general, Orestes, Nepos fled to Dalmatia in 
A.D. 475, where the cx-Emperor he had dethroned had been sent; 
and ill August 475 Orestes proclaimed his own son Emperor, 
taking for liimself the title of Patrician, which had now' become 
the symbol of real powder. The new Emperor, a boy of about 
fourteen, was named Romulus after a relative, and the title Augustus 
wws modified by sarcasm into a diminutive Aiigustuliis, Thus he 
bore the names both of the first and of the second founders of 
Rome. But in a.d. 476 a revolt of Roman troops against Orestes, 
under a barbarian leader, Odovacar, compelled Orestes to flee to 
Pavia. The followers of Odovacar captured and sacked Pavia. 
Orestes was killed and Romulus Augustulus, the last of the Em- 
perors in the West, was summarily dctlironed and kindly aliowTd 
to retire to a villa near Naples. 

The only record of the new situation is in a fragment of the 
Greek historian, Malchus. He wrote: '‘When the Augustus, the son 
of Orestes, heard that Zeno, driving out Basilisciis, had again 
obtained possession of the Empire in the East, he compelled the 
Senate to send an embassy to make the followfiig declaration to 
Zeno — that they had no desire for an Emperor of their owm, but 
that a single one in common, holding sway over both territories, 
sufficed; that Odovacar had been chosen by them as fitted to safe- 
guard their interests, because of his knowdedge of civil and military 
affairs; and that they besought Zeno to bestow on Odovacar the 
dignity of Patrician and also the diocese of ItalyA^ Zeno is said to 
have replied that the Senate ought still to ackiiowdedge their lawful 
Emperor Nepos; but nothing effectual was done to restore him to 
power. Odovacar was given the title of Patrician, and seems to 
have paid some sort of respect to the Emperor at Constantinople. 
But he neither claimed to be an Augustus himself, nor did he 
attempt to disguise his own power by choosing another to fill the 
place of Romulus Augustulus. Such was the end of the Roman 
Empire in the West. 

^ Malchus, Hist. (ed. Niebuhr), p. 235. 
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Tlic situation, therefore, in western Europe at the close of the 
fifth century was this. The barbarian kingdoms established through- 
out all western Europe paid a nominal respect to the Emperor; 
but the only Emperor was at Constantinople — far away, and with- 
out any real influence upon the exercise of political or military 
authority west of the Adriatic. But the position of these kings will 
be discussed in a later chapter. So far as the Empire was concerned 
they were merely possible allies, more or less loyal, to be used on 
occasion, one against another, in a primitive sort of balance of 
power. 

The Roman Empire remained. It had always been one Empire, 
even in the years, since Diocletian, when it had been administered 
by two Augusti. It is therefore misleading to speak of the ‘‘Empire 
of the West’’ or to suppose that anything fundamental had changed 
when there w^as no longer any other Emperor but the Augustus 
at Constantinople. The prestige, however, of the Roman name was 
no doubt greatly reduced by the fact that the Emperor and his 
Court at Constantinople v^ere obviously more Greek and Oriental 
than Roman. For the nations in the West the Emperor had become 
a distant and almost mythical being in another wmrld. The pomp 
and glory of Constantinople and the eastern world were kiiovni 
to the warriors and kings of the West; but the Emperors were as far 
removed from the daily experience of their subjects as the heavens 
seemed to be. 

Roman Law survived in all the oldest provhices of western 
Europe; although probably in north-eastern Gaul and Britain 
Roman administration and law-courts had ceased to operate. The 
moral authority, however, of the only civiHzed system of justice 
wliich western Europe had known, naturally survived in the minds 
of men and women who no longer could look to a law-giver on 
earth. Thus almost by accident the moral authority wliich had 
belonged to an actual political system was transferred gradually to 
an imagined or mythical state of things, which was regarded partly 
as a memory of a better past and partly as the “natural law’^ of 
another world. 

In the third place, the city of Rome itself retained some moral 
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aiitliority over meii s niiiids in spite of tlie ciisa|ipcarancc of a 
Roman Emperor from tlic West. Indeed in some ways Rome had 
increased prestige. For many years Ravcmia, as die residence of the 
Emperor, had drawn to itself some of the ciil:rrc and political 
ability of which Rome had been the centre. But there was no 
longer an imperial Court in any western civ;. Rome itself seemed 
to remain eternal in spite of the collapse of the imperial system in 
the West, and indeed, in a new age, it revived as a centre of moral 
authority under the influence of the Christian Church. The Roman 
Empire had lost Italy, Gaul, Britain, Span and Africa; but in all 
these ‘'Romania’^ still had a meaning. The language of culture, law 
and trade was still Roman; and the Churches vliich had grown up 
under the imperial system, being now cue off from the Empire, 
looked more eagerly to the old Rome, whose bishop was the only 
patriarch of the West and the most obvious heir of the moral 
authority wliich imperial Rome had once possessed. 

General Conclusions: the Policy of Appeasement 
The new situation in western Europe was indeed partly the 
result of a succession of events over w^hich the imperial Authorities 
had little or no control. No doubt, the pressure of marauding 
bands far outside the Roman frontiers was one of the many causes 
of the raids by barbarians upon Roman territory. And military 
control over that territory by Goths, Vandals and other tribes was, 
no doubt, due in part to the accidents of war. But policy also, even 
if half-hearted and ill-conccivcd, played a part in the ultimate dis- 
appearance of the moral authority of the Roman Empire in the 
West. The pohey of the imperial Authorities obviously had to take 
account of the weakness of the Empire in mere military force 
[vis ] ; for the moral authority of a system of government {aiictofitas) 
wliich lacks the power to defend itself is inevitably disregarded. 
Even the 'providence” {providentia) of an Authority wdiicli is 
helpless to defend its subjects may well be doubted. But the lack 
of military forces to resist invasion or to prevent civil war was 
itself partly the result of policy. The Roman Empire had already 
for some centuries largely depended for its miHtarp forces upon 
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recruits from barbarian tribes and upon barbarian allies (federati), 
that is to say, armed barbarian gangs tinder their own kings or 
dukes. The great landowners were still supposed to supply recruits 
from their own estates; but they were not eager to assist a distant 
Emperor by depleting their own labour resources; and besides, the 
Roman Emperors of the fourth century were willing to leave the 
local population of the cities and municipalities, which made up 
their Empire, unarmed and untrained to arms, partly for fear of 
civil war, partly in order to maintain normal manufacture and 
commerce. The result was that the military power of the Empire 
increasingly depended upon mercenaries; and the mercenaries were 
untrustworthy. 

But there was another and more important aspect of imperial 
policy — appeasement. This was the method by which the central 
Authority of the Empire strove to protect itself by granting to any 
band of robbers sufficiently powerful the control of territory and 
population in those parts of the Empire wliich were distant or 
from wliich they could not easily be ejected. Thus, the Burgundians 
were allowed to settle in the territory on the upper reaches of the 
Rhone; the Visigoths entered into a treaty with the Empire for 
their settlement in Aquitaine; and the Franks were left in control 
of what is now north-eastern France and Belgium, on condition 
that they would assist the Roman Authorities against the invasions 
of other Germanic tribes. After the middle of the fifth century the 
policy of appeasement involved the actual use of barbarian tribes 
by Roman Authorities, as Count Bonifacius used the Vandals in 
Africa, and as the Emperor Zeno used the Ostrogotliic king, 
Thcodoric, against Odovacar in Italy. 

The conceptions underlying a policy of appeasement seem to 
have been these. The barbarians admired the Roman Empire and 
would perhaps be willing to maintain it, if they were treated as 
friends. All, except the Franks, were Christians, and could therefore 
be supposed to respect the Christian Empire. Indeed, Constantine 
the Great had been actually accused of a love for barbarians; and 
the attempt at reaction against Christianity under his nephew, the 
Emperor Julian, was also partly a reaction against barbarian in- 
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flueiices witliiii tlie Empire. Again, the rich and powerful knd- 
owers in the western provinces of the Empire eA'idently tliouglic 
that they could make convenient terms with the barbarian armed 
bands. Most of the barbarian warriors and their kings wanted loot; 
and the rich could thus buy their friendsliip by parting vith super- 
fluities. The mistake they made lay in supposing that the appetite 
for loot can ever be satisfied. Appeasement failed because the 
barbarians thought, not without some justification, that if the threat 
of violence could obtain so much, it could obtain ail there was to 
have. 

Another reason for appeasement w^as the belief of the Roman 
officials that they could civilize the barbarians by acting as their 
agents and advisers. Thus, many Romans of ability and high culture 
entered the service of barbarian kings who had settled with their 
warriors in Roman territory. But this aspect of the situation will 
be discussed in a later chapter. Wliile the richer classes hoped to 
preserve their influence by friendsliip with the barbarians, the poor 
and the unemployed supported appeasement because they felt they 
had nothing to lose by changing masters. Indeed, as it has been 
shown in the preceding chapter, many poor men fled from Roman 
taxation and the oppression of the powerful to seek some form of 
liberty under the barbarians. Finally the bishops of the Latin 
Churches were divided in their conception of policy. Some, like 
Anianus of Orleans or Germanus of Auxerre on Ms visit to Britain, 
organized armed resistance. Others, like Maximus of Turin, trusted 
in prayer alone. These latter were only too willing to regard the 
defeat of imperial forces and the destruction of cities as blessings in 
disguise, because they were supposed to be methods employed by 
God for the moral improvement of His people. Religious defeatism 
therefore supported appeasement. But whatever its other effects, 
the policy of appeasement led directly to the collapse of the moral 
authority of the Roman Empire in the West. 

The fact that barbarian kings derived prestige from the acqui- 
escence of the Roman Authorities in their control of a province 
damaged the moral authority of the Empire itself. Barbarian 
warriors did what they chose with property and persons in order 
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to increase their own loot; and although some barbarians might be 
less objectionable than avaricious Roman officials, the provincials in 
other cases certainly suffered from the recurring wars of the bar- 
barians among themselves, and from the oppression of primitive 
rulers. Wherever therefore the disorder increased, as in Spain and 
Africa, the prestige of the Empire, which seemed to acquiesce in 
the new situation, was diminished. A partial likeness to this situation 
may be fomid in contemporary India, wherever the extortion and 
violence of the agents of the less important Indian Princes witliin 
their own States seems to reflect upon the British Government’s 
acquiescence in their power. For example, in one small State 
recently six thousand, out of a population of forty thousand, sought 
refuge in neighbouring territories; and in another, about twenty 
thousand peasants left their homes and fled for protection to a 
province in British India. The situation in India is obviously differ- 
ent from that of western Europe in the fifth century, because of the 
undoubted power of the British Government; but it provides some 
examples of the effect upon moral authority, when subordinate 
rulers are not controlled. 

It was not unreasonable to admit the barbarians to share in the 
advantages of civilization, which both the Empire and the Catholic 
Churches had to offer. Roman civihzation in its political and 
economic aspects, as well as in the new moral and religious tone 
it had acquired, might have survived the entry into it of barbarians 
already impressed by the majesty of Rome and already Cliristian, 
although heretical. Again, the actual policy adopted may have 
been due to unconscious awareness of their own limitations among 
the Roman rulers and their officials. They were probably, in fact, 
mi able to imagine any other policy, and probably would in any 
case have been too inert and mentafly conservative to carry out 
any other. But whatever explanations there may be of the policy 
of appeasement, it weakened the moral authority of the Empire in 
the West, because compromise was regarded by the barbarians as 
a sign of weakness. Worse stiU, it weakened the confidence in the 
Empire among those who lived witliin its borders. They saw that 
the imperial Authorities were willing to desert distant provinces in 
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order to save tlieniseives; and they naturally concluded that any 
subjects of the Emperor might become the next victims of Ms 
desire to buy off the barbarians in order to secure peace for hiiiiself. 

A second aspect of pohey, perhaps the result of the failure of 
appeasement in the Westj was the gradual subcrdinatioii — in terms 
of moral authority — of the western provinces to the imperial capital 
at Constantinople. Clearly the two greatest of the Christian Em- 
perors before the fifth cen tur}'-, Constantine the Great and Theo- 
dosius I, had made the new Rome the capital of the whole Empire 
which then included Britain and Spain. The whole Roman worlds 
wliich had now become the Christian world, looked to Constan- 
tinople. Indeed, Lactantiiis, writing in the early years of the reign 
of Constantine, regarded Diocletian's policy as pernicious, precisely 
because he divided the central Authority. “This man," he says, “by 
avarice partly, and partly by irresolute policy, undermined the 
Roman Empire because he cbose three others to share the govern- 
ment with him. And thus, the Empire was divided into four, 
armed forces were increased, and each of the four rulers tried to 
maintain a larger army than any single Emperor had done in the 
past."^ But complete centralization was impracticable; and the 
Empire of the early fifth century was ruled by two Emperors, 
theoretically equal. When Honorius died, as described above, the 
western provinces of the Empire proved to be unable to estabhsli 
an Emperor of their own. First, Valentinian III with Ms mother 
Galla Placidia was sent with armed forces from Constantinople to 
take over the position of Emperor in the West; and having thus, 
at seven years of age, become theoretically the equal of liis cousin 
the Emperor Theodosius II, he returned to Constantinople in 
A.D. 437 to marry Eudoxia, his cousin’s daughter. Again, in A.D. 468, 
when Ricimer sought support from the Emperor in Constantinople, 
a rich nobleman, Anthemius, was sent from that city by the Em- 
peror Leo to Rome as an Emperor. In a decree of March 19, 
468, issued ill the names of Leo and Anthemius jointly as 
Augusti, the Emperor Leo refers to his equal in the following 
terms: “The devout and victorious, always Augustus, our son 
^ Lactantius, Mart Pemc,^ vii. 
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Antliemius holds full imperial power by the gift of the divine 
majesty and our creative act/ 

When Ricimer besieged Anthemius in Rome, another rich man 
from Constantinople, Olybriiis, was accepted as Emperor under 
the protection of Ricimer. Finally, in the general disorder which 
followed the death of Ricimer, another Emperor, Jiihus Nepos, 
was provided with armed forces and a title by the Emperor at 
Constantinople for acceptance in the West. The last flicker of moral 
authority in the Roman poHtical system in the West died out when 
the letter of the Senate of the city of Rome, described above, 
acknowledged the Emperor at Constantinople as the supreme 
authority of the Roman world. From the position thus established, 
Justinian, in the sixth century, advanced to his attempted rcconquest 
of the West. 

As the authority of the Roman Empire in western Europe and 
the province of Africa declined, the authority of the bishops of 
the Cathohe Churches increased. The provincials who had lost the 
protection of imperial officials turned increasingly to the bishops, 
cither in order to prevent barbarian looting or to make terms with 
the thieves. The Churches of the western world were already 
powerful, popular organizations in the chief cities. The develop- 
ment of their power will be described in the next chapter. But 
here it may be noted that the effect of the transfer of moral authority 
from an organization for law and government to rehgious organi- 
zations for mutual assistance and the salvation of souls, inevitably 
changed the character of moral authority. The Churches had no 
armed force. The bishops of the fifth century were not warriors. 
And even where a bishop might organize or support armed resist- 
ance to barbarian robbers, the ultimate purpose was clearly not 
victory, but peace. Thus, the Pax Romana, which had been based 
upon conquest and subjection, was transformed, as an object of 
policy, into an entirely different kind of peace— not indeed clearly 
conceived or resolutely pursued, but more attractive to common 
folk than the march of the legions. The great majority had no 
wealth to lose and little enough liberty. What they feared was 
^ Cod, Theod.f cd. Mommsen and Meyer, vol. ii, p. 206. 
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death or slavery. And against these their cliief protectors were the 
bishops. Some of the most capable of the bishops had been wealth)- 
men and Roman officials; and the best of them had in mind the 
needs of the poor and unprotected. Their moral authority- was 
therefore derived, not from the use of armed force, nor even from 
the success of their efforts, but from the general belief in the honesty 
of their motives. The ‘providence” of the Church, which was the 
providence of God, had taken the place of the providence of the 
Emperor. It is clear evidence of the fact that moral authority does 
not arise from the use of armed force, and may exist without it. 
But moral authority without armed force as its instrument is 
effectual only with those men and women who can be influenced 
by the appeal to moral principles. 

It follows that the particular form of moral authority, 
which is adequate for a religious organization, may not be suitable 
or sufficient for the maintenance of law and administration. The 
transfer of moral authority from the imperial to the ecclesiastical 
system did not solve the fundamental problem. That problem 
concerned the nature of the particular kind of moral authority 
which is necessary for the maintenance of a stable and progressive 
community. And it is this problem which was continually recurring 
in the efforts to establish the First Europe. The moral authority of 
the bishops w^as largely affected by an other-wuridliness which might 
have had disastrous effects upon the survival of any form of civilized 
life at all. Indeed, the influence of the bishops upon the barbarian 
warriors and kings might easily have led to a loss of the moral 
authority of the Churches themselves. To be careless of wealth and 
property may be justifiable, especially in. the eyes of tliose who 
have none. But to be careless of human life and of the bare neces- 
sities of living, because of another world beyond the skies, does 
not promote confidence among common folk. Such carelessness is 
easily interpreted, either as a confession of incompetence in the 
organization of civilized life, or as a lack of interest in the sufferings 
of others. Those bishops who relied only upon prayer seemed 
willing to accept whatever happened without resistance. And this 
might easily be taken as proof of an inability to make the effort 
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to resist. Those bishops, on the other hand, who believed that God 
could use the sword, had to face the dilemma that successful force 
could not establish the moral authority of a system of law and 
government, although no such system could exist without force. 
These bishops believed that Christianity did not imply inaction in 
face of the sufferings of others. Famine, disease, destruction, death 
and enslavement might indeed be in accordance with the will of 
God. But it might also be God’s will that men and women should 
take action to avoid or resist such evils. With these problems was 
connected the difficulty that, although material needs might not 
save souls, no souls would be alive at all without the supply of 
some needs. It was in the midst of such practical problems that the 
Christian Churches found themselves in the latter half of the fifth 
century. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE DILEMMA OF THE CHURCHES 


Wliile the structure of the Roman Empire in western Europe was 
falling into ruin, another organization based, not upon conquest, 
but upon the free co-operation of individuals, was being established. 
This was the Christian Church. At the bcgiiinhig of the fifth 
century Cliristianity was strongest in its local groups, organized as 
separate congregations or Churches, whose members in different 
parts of the Empire were still comiected only by occasional visits 
of preachers and by common beliefs and rituals. For tliree centuries 
the Cliiistiaii Churches had been increasing the nmnber of their 
members, changing their methods of organization, and passing 
beyond the farthest frontiers ever reached by Roman arms. 

A great change in the relation of the Churches to law and govern- 
ment had taken place about three generations before, under the 
Emperor Constantine; but the results of the change upon the social 
structure as a whole and upon the Churches and the Empire, were 
not yet clear at the beginning of the fifth century. The earliest 
literature of Cluistianity w’as that of an Oriental religion expressed 
in the language of Hellenism. The New Testament belongs to a 
time when Christians were small groups closely connected with 
Judaism, without respoiisibihry for law or government, commerce 
or the social relations involved in marriage and the rearing of 
cliildreii. So far as the earliest Christian documents, therefore, are 
concerned, those who wrote them and read them in the first and 
second centuries of our era were not concerned with the problems 
of civilization as a whole. They either accepted the social situation 
without discussion, or opposed pubhe Authorities wliich had begun 
to takenoteof them only as possibly dangerous to the established order. 

The second group of Christian writings, foEowing those of the 
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New Testament— the work of the early Fathers in the third and 
fourth centuries — expresses the same attitude of aloofness towards 
the problems of law and government. At the beginning of this 
period the most influential writers expressed the opinion that the 
true Christian should avoid those military and other public services 
by which 'The World’’ was organized. The members of the Churches 
were still small groups in the midst of a surrounding society with 
its own ancient traditions, its many different rehgious practices and 
its suspicion of those who held aloof from the civic duties and 
ceremonies wliich were generally acceptable. With the recognition 
of Clixistianity by the Emperor Constantine another change 
occurred. Christian literature then began to mclude sermons, his- 
tories and treatises on the controversial points which divided those 
who called themselves Christian. But from the beginning of the 
fourth century, obviously the problem of the relation of the 
Churches to the economic and political institutions of the day had 
to be faced. Mere hostility was impossible. It was difficult to avoid 
responsibility for the actions of public Authorities which supported 
the bishops of the Church in the exercise of their functions. And 
although many devout Christians, no doubt, still felt that they 
were ahens in the Roman world, and although every Church 
remembered its martyrs whom the Roman Empire had persecuted, 
the gradual spread of Christianity among the rich and the powerful 
compelled the officials of the Churches to adopt new poHcies 
towards the cstabhshed order. 

In spite of the many changes in the Christian tradition which 
had occurred already, the Churches in the Roman Empire at the 
beginning of the fifth century stiU preserved among their members 
two distinct attitudes towards the social system witliin which they 
found themselves. On the one hand, Christians were conceived as 
in some way separated from the traditional order of tilings; and 
thus not responsible for the maintenance of public order or the 
organization of the supply of goods and services. On the other 
hand, Christians had been taught, even in the earliest times, to 
accept pubhc Authorities as expressions of the divine Will The 
Churches might therefore either go their own way, and leave the 
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establislied order outside tlieir pumcw; or they miglit use tlieir 
ijifluence to maintain tlie established order with whatever correc- 
tions of its defects their own tradition might suggest. The ^.vo 
attitudes had been inherited by the Christian Churches from the 
Jewish communities within which Christianity first arose. In the 
early years of the Christian era, in all the cliicf cities of the Roman 
Empire, Jewish communities w^ere regarded, and regarded them- 
selves, as outside the social and political system. Either as racial or 
religious associations they were granted by the Roman Authorities 
a certain internal autonomy. They had their own law^s and customs, 
rituals and beliefs. But, on the other hand, individual Jew^s, and 
perhaps also some Jewish teachers, assisted in the maintenance of 
the political system under wliich they lived. They recognized 
obligations to the imperial Authorities who gave them the power 
to trade and to preserve their owm mamier of life, in peace. Thus 
aloofness, on the one hand, and loyalty to the estabhshed order, 
on the other, w^ere characteristic of the Jewish communities in the 
Roman Empire. The early Christians accepted both attitudes; but 
their aloofness w^as greater than that of the Jews, because they 
believed that the whole social system wmuld soon disappear; and 
their loyalty was micertain because they were often persecuted. 

Sometime before the fifth century Christianity was organized 
in small groups of men and women in the chief trading centres of 
the Roman Empire: and each Church w^as connected with others 
only by the visits of preachers and by the letters which passed 
between the Churches. The small Christian communities were in 
the position of other non-Roman and non-local religious groups 
winch w^ere organized as Collegia. They w^'crc generally associations 
of men and women with a similar outlook on life, who belonged 
to diiferciit classes of society, but were in the main manual workers, 
small tradesmen and slaves. These small communities witliin a 
great city might easily appear to the educated classes and to the 
officials of the Government to be secret societies with very dubious 
aims.^ But by their own members such societies were, no doubt, 

^ Minucius Felix iii tlie Octavius gives a very good impressioii of the suspicion 
aroused among non-Ciiristiaiis by the meetings of the “lower classes’" for Christian 
worship or mutual benefit. See above, p. S6n. 
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regarded as tlie early Protestant groups among humble folk were 
regarded by tlicir members at the Reformation, or even later 
during the growth of Nonconformity in England in the nineteenth 
century: and apart from purely religious organizations, examples 
of similar societies arc to be found among the early trade unions. 
The members of such small groups find some compensation for 
the sense that they are without power in public affairs by a greater 
intensity of friendhness and mutual aid among themselves. 

The Christian Churches, in addition to their purely religious 
functions, served as ‘‘benefit societies’’ for the support of members 
ill need, as organizations for burial, and as opportunities for social 
intercourse. They elected their own elders or presbyters and their 
administrative officials — ^bishops and deacons (overseers and assist- 
ants) — thus forming even from the earliest times independent units 
of social hfc in the midst of the city-organizations of the Roman 
Empire. In such a position it was obviously natural for the Chris- 
tians to adopt very different attitudes to the outer world. The more 
enthusiastic of tlicir members, impressed by the belief that the 
world would soon conic to an end, held aloof from all contact 
with iion-Cliristians. Tliis attitude led to a refusal to take any part 
in the social or official life of the Empire. Such Christians would 
naturally refuse not only to make the sacrifices symbolic of loyalty 
to the established order but also to bear arms in its defence. They 
followed ill general those texts of the New Testament winch 

o 

indicated that the true Cliristian should depart from the common 
ways of men, especially in marriage and begetting cliildren, and 
should regard themselves as aliens in a hostile worid.^ 

Their attitude was, no doubt, strengthened by the suspicions 
surrounding them and the persecutions under which so many 
suffered torture and death. It was the basis of the lives of hermits 
and monks who believed themselves to be the true followers of 
Christ’s tcacliing. And the aloofness of these most fervent Christians 
created difficulties even within the Christian communities them- 

^ ‘'My kingdom is not of this world” (Jolm xviii, 36). “He that hath left hk 
house, or parents, or brethren, or wife, or children for the kingdom of God’s sake” 
(Lnke xvhi, 29). “The time is short: it remaineth, that they that have wives be as 
though they had none” (i Cor. vii, 29). 
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selves, Tlie early Iiemiits and monks dispensed even witli die 
ccreniotiics and sacraments of tlie Ciiurchcs, Otlier Ciiristiaiis 
followed tlie tendencies expressed in such texts of tlie New Testa- 
ment as that which commanded them ‘ho give to Caesar die 
tilings that are Caesar’s/’^ or, in the letter to the Romans, asserted 
that the established authority ‘Vas ordained by GodC" Christians 
who adopted this attitude might hold that it was their gud; to 
support the law and government under which they lived, in so far 
as this support could be separated from a worship of divine Pow'crs 
wliich they repudiated. And, no doubt, the officials of the different 
Churches who had charo-e of the common funds and. of burial- 

o 

places or meeting-places were naturally inclined to support the 
social system wliich gave them some kind of security. It must be 
remembered, however, that the two tendencies in the early Christian 
communities were themselves the sources of the two very different 
kinds of “texts’’ wliich are to be found in the New Testament. It 
is perhaps hardly necessary to note that the Cliristian Churches 
formed the New Testament, and not the New Testament the 
Christian Churclies. In general the attitude of mind, or the senti- 
ment, uniting the members of a Christian Church was more nearly 
what the pre-Christian ivorld would have called a “philosophy” 
than what it would have called a religion. And as late as the fiftli 
century Christianity is still referred to, even by Christian writers, 
as a “philosophy,” because that word combined a reference to a 
“way of life” with a reference to certain viev/s of the universe, 
and in particular of the celestial Pmvers.^ The way of life uniting 
even the smallest Christian groups is expressed in the sentence 
“where two or three are gathered together in my name, there 
am I ill the midst of them.”^ From the earliest times, and certainly 
as late as the fourth century, the “Clirist of experience” was more 
iniportaiit for the Christian Churches than the “Clirist of history.” 

^ Matt, xxii, 21. 

® Rom. xiu, I. Sec also Titus Hi, i; i Timothy ii, i; and i Peter ii, 13. 

^ For example, St. John Chrysostom, preaching to the people of Antioch in 
A.D. 388, referring to Cliristian country-folk coming into the city for a feast-day, 
says: 'These are our philosophers, and theirs is the best philosophy; for they show 
their virtue, not by their dress, but by their minds*’ (Horn. xix. ad. pop. Antwch). 

* Matthew xviii, 20. 
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That is to say, the emotions aroused and the actions inspired by the 
teacliing of Christ were the motive forces of Christianity, rather 
than a belief in any recorded occurrences. The experience of 
brethren who adopted the mamier of life implied in mutual service 
and subordination to the universal Fatherhood of God, was the 
chief force which united the members of any one Cliristiaii Church 
and made them feel their fellowship with the members of distant 
Churches. 

The memories of the martyrs and confessors of the times of 
persecution provided another force which promoted the unity of 
the Christian Churches. Lists of martyrs were kept and circulated 
from one Church to another; and public reading of the records of 
their lives and sufferings, besides memorial meetings at their burial 
places, served to consolidate the Churches. Their *'Acta’' and 
'Xegenda'^ were no doubt affected from very early times by the 
imagination which became eventually, in the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies, sometimes fantastic in its adornment of a tale. But the 
Christian tradition in all the Churches was deeply affected by this 
new literature. Obviously the majority of Christians were more 
often influenced by the reading of the memorials of saints and 
martyrs than by the theological controversies with wliich the clergy 
and monks were more generally concerned. Again, it must not be 
imagined that the Churches, even in any one city, were already 
parts of one great organization. Different groups of Christians, 
organized as Churches with different bishops and elders, existed 
side by side; and the differences were in many cases not due to 
doctrine or discipline, but to different personalities — ^preachers, 
ascetics or bishops, who attracted a following. At the end of the 
fourth century, as Duchesne says, ‘'Rome was full of little Churches. 
Not to speak of such renmants as there might be of old sects, such 
as Valentinians, Marcionites, Montanists, and Sabellians, the Nova- 
tian Church still continued to exist, governed by a series of bishops, 
who linked themselves on to the old episcopal succession from St. 
Peter to Fabian. The African Christians, ... if Catholics, attended 
the same churches as the Catholics of Rome; but the Donatists 
were organized separately under bishops of their own country. . . . 
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There were also the Luciferiaiis (followers of Lucifer of Cagliari) 

. . . who had a bishop nanied AurcHiis; but the most rciiowued 
personage of tliis party w as a priest called Macarius, wliose aasreritics 
were famous, . . . The police, stimulated by dciiiuidations from 
the Latcraii, made life hard for the schismaticsf Clearly, then, 
Christianity at the bcguiiiing of the fifth centun’ was by no means 
a single and united movement. The quarrels of its adherents amongst 
themselves were as fierce as the opposition wliich all of them felt 
to nomChristian religions. 

In spite of disagreements, however, all those vdio claimed to be 
Christian believed that they had adopted a new way of life and a 
conception of the universe fundamentally different from Paganism. 
The new moral ideal and the philosophy or general conception of 
the universe must be discussed elsewhere. But clearly they were 
the sources of the power which held Christian communities to- 
gether. No ecoiioniic or political changes can account for the 
extension of Christianity; because the enthusiasm and devotion of 
the members and officials of the Christian communities scattered 
about the Roman Empire had no direct reference to law’ and 
government, or to the problems of production and distribution. 
Again, from the earliest times the niembersliip of the Christian 
Churches was held together, not only by a common outlook, but 
by certain rituals. All the Eastern religions in the Roman Empire 
had symbols of initiation; and in Cliristianity baptism continued 
to be recognized in the fifth century as a ritual accompanied by 
“sacramenta ' or oaths and promises binding the new member of 
a Christian Church to avoid the ceremonies and theatrical per- 
formances of Paganism. The ocher great common ritual was that 
of the Eucharist.^ The ceremonial meal of bread and wine had 
developed greatly from the simpler forms of early Christianity; 
and in the fifth century it was already the most significant of the 
ceremonies of the Cliurches. 

But organized and traditional rituals in any community produce 
a class of officials who act in the name of all its members. Thus, 

Ducliesiie, Early Hist, of ChrUian Qturch, Eng, trans., vol. i, p. 366. 

® For early Christian ideas see Loisy, Les Mysteres Pakns et k Mysthe Ckretien 

(1914). 
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the growth of the Christian rituals strengthened the influence of 
those who began to be called “the clergy”; and by the fifth century 
a fiuidamcntai difference already existed between the cleray and 
other members of the Christian Churches. Not only as conttoUers 
of the common funds and of the organization of Church property 
but also as the chief actors in the ceremonies of the Church- 
bishops, priests and deacons had by that time taken control of 
xvhatevcr mflucnce Christianity might have; and the separation of 
the clergy from other Cinristians, especially in ceremonies connected 
with the Eucharist, gradually made their position more hke that of 
the priesthood in die “mystery” religions. It can hardly be doubted 
tliat in a society which believed very strongly in magic of one sort 
or another, the Christian rituals had gradually acquired some of 
the characteristics of magical ceremonies. Magic in dhs sense means 
the performance of traditional, generally syinboHc acts, which are 
supposed^ to have effects such as purity from sin or salvation after 
death, of the rcahty of wliich no proof can be offered. Thus, the 
medieval practice of hanging some part of a vegetable round the 
neck in order to cure a tumour was clearly magic. And so were 
many of the cures for disease or for “sin” which were common in 
the mystery religions of the Roman world. The Christian Churches 
evolved their own magic. 

A cliiidish mind finds it difficult to distinguish between sym- 
bolical action and magical practice. A child may be unable to 
distinguish between the man who is playing die part and the part 
he is playing; and thus, no very clear line can be drawn by simple 
minds between the psychological effects of a ceremony or drama 
and the material or objective results of the action performed. Also, 
in the climate of opinion in which Christianity grew, there was 
widespread belief that magic could obtain what was desired, or 
discover the future.^ Thus the early Christian rituals, wliich united 
the memhers of a Church, had acquired in very early times, and 
retained in the early fifth century, some elements of magic. Baptism 
and the Eucharist might be only symbolical of the entry into 

^ hi Apiileius, The Golden Ass^ diere is evidence of this climate of opinion. See 
Tliomdike* History of Ma^tc and Experimental Science (1933), voL i. 
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coiinnuoion and tlic sliarii^g ot z co:;i;i:cn liM of but 

i:i proportion as tlic officials of tlia Churciies became a separate 
caste, file presbyter or eider naturally became more like die sacerJe^s 
or niaffic-worker of t:ie older relicioh^. Tire efficacy of mardcal 

O ^ o 

rituals and objects midi magical pomuTS vms no: in dispute in these 
days. Both Cliristians and riOi>Chris:ians generdiy cgrcovl that 
celestial Powers could be induced to give help or imoyficdge. if 
tlic correct rituals mere used. The only question yas vdiicii kmd 
of ritual mas most cflcctiial. And tins cimiate of opinion, afilcting 
the ceremonies oi the Cluistian Giurclics, ga\'c a ncm character to 
the ‘klcrgyffi Thus bishops, deacons, priests and other suborJinate 
oii'iciais were more and more separated from the general body of 
Clnistians. The clergy began to have a mind of its omn. It yeas 
distinct from the laity and also from the more enthusiastic exponents 
of Cliristianity, the hermits, monks and nuns. Above all, the clergy 
began nom" to represent die Church itself. The bishops in particular 
became the ciiibodiniciits of the conimoii life of their Chiirclics, 
and the only representatives of these Churches in their contacts 
with the officials of the Roman Empire. At the beginning of the 
fifth century individual bishops were the most prominent persons 
outside the official world, of whom the Roman authorities liad to 
take account; and councils of bishops in the different provinces of 
the Empire laid down the rules that all Christians, and especially 
the clergy, had to followu 

In the many different cities {civitates) of the Roman Empire the 
tradition naturally differed as to the manner of selecting the bishop 
and the kind of person selected. But by the fifth century in all the 
great cities there had been established a recorded list of bishops, 
leading back to the days wfficn Christianity first reached each city, 
hi ail cases the bishop had become the cliief official of the Church 
or Churches in the city, and the natural representative of the 
Christian community there. When, therefore, the Christian com- 
miiiiity at last included the great majority of the mhabitants of the 
city, the bishop w’-as in practice the most influential person in the 
district. He held a traditional power as judge or arbitrator among 
Christians, which indeed, only an extension among Christians 
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^ j; .rbiliA taiictioiis, in Jewish 

: :tnv w u* inhw.i/n h: ..wLlwi die hisiiop was recognized 
r. " W' . \n i Axn ' ::Ln as in the decree of Constan- 
c , '.c. 5 .\ d n .no. 5:5 the junsdicdon of bishops was 

: ..s:i :f rw of the litigants was iimviliing 

I ^ ./ :\ , ’ wr ■. j:nr ^^ht.D. 452 reads as follows: 'The Eiii- 

\hhnr.:i:aKus diujuvru^ to riniiiiius. Praetorian Prefect and 
Pariku:, : o fiwure fr a: the jurisdiction ofbisliopSj and 

tl.nwi V . innst :n.d:e a delis’ 'ii by diis law. When there is any 
w^-e hrrween derics a::d it is coiivcrieiit for the parties^ let the 
hi^iicj haw me right to judge, but always after an arrangement 
Ins bn:: niahe. Tiris also allowed by oiir authority with regard 
to tin irOity if tiny roent; but otherwise wc do not allow bishops 
[o be juliges unhss as we ha\e said, by agreement between the 
parries, because it is clear tiiat bishops have no court under the 
laws or in any but rehgious cases according to the decrees of 
Aicad:i:< and Honoriiis, wliich the Thcodosian Book containsd’^ 
Tlie bisai4s was also the supreme controller of the property and 
otLr w'caitli of tlic local Church and was in the position of absolute 
authority over all the clergy of the district. Monks and hermits 
remained for sonic \cars, in the fifth century, either outside the 
control of die bishop, or only doubtfully under his jurisdiction. 
But f n all practical purposes after tliis time ‘hhc Christian Churchf ' 
in relation to politicd and militaiy authorities, is the bishop, some- 
times acting alone, sometimes with the bishops of Sees in the 
neighbourhood, acting in synods or councils. 

[p ritual liowuver, tl:e division between the clergy and other 
Christians, which was cliaractcristic of tlie social system in the 
First Europe, liad hardly begun in die fifth century. The time was 
far distant when in a Christian church the clergy tvere to be enclosed 
in cl chancel wdtrdii a screen, near an altar removed from the 
cengregation and placed against a wwll or other screen, hi the fifth 
cciitiity the table for die commemorative meal in cominon had 
not yet become the altar for the "sacrifice of the Mass/’ as it did 

^ CcJ. Ts'ti'i., i, 2"^, I. " Cousiitutio, Simu, i (Momiiisai, ed., p. 907). 

* Xisr. Vaknt,, lew, April 15, 452. De cpiscopali judicio. 
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Liter under tiic iiidueiicc of Hebrew'^ Greek and I^oinan prei.tici‘s. 
The congregation stood on ail sides oi tlic table, as it still docs in 
the eider basilicas of Rome; and the ofiiciatiiig bishop or priest 
faced across the altar towards the majoritp of the peopled The 
clcrityliad no distinctive dress and no sacred vestments for ceremonial 
use, but wore the ordinary fashions of Roman citizens of the fifth 
atiii, later, of the sixth century, vrliicli became in the hiiddle Ages 
a ccreiiioiikl costume. As Celcstinc I, bishop of Rome (a.d. 422-432), 
wrote: ‘'We, the clergy, are to be distinguished from the laity 
[a pkbe) or others by doctrines, not clothing; by our niaiiiicr of 
life, not of dress; by purity ot mind, and not by adornment.''" 
Also, as St. Jerome says, “die clergy should wear their hair short, 
but not with shaven crowns as the priests and votaries of Isis and 
Sarapis have it."^ The language of ritual and sermons was the 
ordinary vulgar tongue, Latin in the West and Greek in the 
East. 

On the other hand, the bcgimiings ot sacerdotal celibacy in the 
Latin Churches in the early fitdi centur}" already threatened to 
produce the segregate caste of clergy peculiar to medieval Europe. 
The Greek Churches have never abandoned the iiiaintciiaiicc of 
iriarricd priests, in spite of the extremes of asceticism among 
Eastern monks. In the Latin Churches, how-cver, the much closer 
control over nionasticism exercised by the bishops seems to have 
been secured at the cost of accepting for all the clergy diat absten- 
tion from sexual intercourse w'liich excited the enthusiasm of 
monastic reformers. So far as the Canons of the Latin Churches 
are concerned, the earliest rules against the marriage of deacons, 
priests or bishops seem to have been those of small local Councils 
of bishops ill Spain and Gaul. Celibacy, or at least abstention from 
sexual intercourse by bishops and priests who w’-erc already married, 
was advocated by enthusiasts for many centuries before it was a 
rule to be enforced.^ 

V/omeii had been excluded from the ritual services of the 

^ Aiigustiiie, Sermo 46, de Verho Domini. Christus quotidie pascit. Mensa ipsius 
est ilia in medio constituta. See Bingham, AntiquUks of the Christian Church (ed. 
1S40), voi ii, p. 432. - Cekstine I, Ep. ii, ad Episcopoj. Gdl.^ c. i. 

® Jerome, in EzeL xliv. ^ See Lea, History of Sacerdotal Celibacy, voL i. 
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v" 1 " r c wLc:: .li -A.D. 352 ^Canoii xi). xliid 

^ " -'c.x i tc jcen generally felt tiiat 

'*•/ r . ..r. u\ crJ^ixary married life witli 

- t . rerrearse sIieaLi be avoided 

, ‘ . '“vd xro m :L. L:\des m tbe Ola Testament; 

. f _ :.r ., i ^ ir rplace. But it avas not tlie 
0^: o d ;\:e‘. . . n: fie Lnn Cburcbes in tlic early fiftli 

: * f ’’ f ^ ; U'-fm to married men. A laolcnt con- 
t: r.:'-. b ' e: be e n“ .m-ci.g tcclemistical liters when 
\' j i r .. dOv* ..'0 peiend nt^rm.med that the attempt to enforce 
cebejvV n f.e vbn .y lei t> g:.\U evds. Uiiiortimately for his 
artvum: t ’> TvCmn .n excvss.s of asceticism, \igilant:us also 
^ t :\*xf the e-cn .n .c use cf rehes, fasting and seif-flagellatioii. 
i h a.o. at:av.'md r . St. jereme ni one of that sainfs most abusive, 
fTr^ojp-red and unreason' able cLUribes, on the ground that to 
ai mit fie marr:a;e :: fic clvfgy was to open the way to the 
eruvbs.s ef hot. Ba St. Jerome wus on the winning side; and 
hwcccat i. bishop of Rome, hi a.d. 405, declared in a letter to 
h: Ixyw in Gaol tint priests or deacons who were not celibate 
fiould be deprived of thek ofikes. The diief drSkuIt}' seems to 
iu\e been, not so much the continuance of ordinar)?- marriage 
amijig the Irgh'vt off cials (>1 the Church, as the attempt to reconcile 
a belief in the sunermr sanctitv of the avoidance of sexual inter- 
course witli tlie Ci*ntradictL>ry belief in the sanctity of marriage. 
But in practice, althc ugh bhhops were generally compcEed to live 
seraraldy frein fieir wires, the custom continued for many cen- 
turies after the fftii, e\en in the Latin Churches, that priests and 
deacoii^, as well as bishops, should be married. The separation of 
the clergy from ofmr Cmhriars, ho\\c\cr, was promoted by the 
abhorrence of stxaai mtercouise. which was vigorously expressed 
by St. Jerome c^if St. x^ugibtine. Both of these, in their old age, 
had reaciivd— .as tiny then;sv.l\es coiitcss — an abnormal intensity of 
tiiLrig on fin iubject. Thu^, the pinonai peculiarities of these two 
cmigetic and irmcional old men reinforced the ascetic tradition. St, 
Jerome confesses tLo-t he had to retire to the desert because he 
found iiiiiisdl: unable to control his feelings when he passed a 
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rr in tii^ zkJ nc argued agalna: marriage on die 

jiiirid ti ai: the \nfe nrcht ha\e to arrange a djincr-garty at 
winch duK’ers i ^ainrg mry littL might apyn ir.^ It is iio: strange 
thwt s-ech a mni shoald irniginc that any term ^ : ^cxiia! pLnsure 
n^id Ivcd to overwhelming and uneentrohJeh passions. As for 
St. ^natntimn lu h:s Cu iLK^ats. he writes, first, that he innd with 
a cu'Mioinc for over wii }ears, ana then cast mr c£ Bat vlule 
wainnn to be married to a young lady of fortune, he was nnabie 
to ^ his sexual impulse, and therefore lived with another 
CTiciibine.'^ Even in the treatise Cn Mtvuaoc a^d Lt.J, in which he 
attempts to shove that he is not opposed to marriage, he argues 
that there sliouH be no pleasure dcrrv'cd from sexual intercourse.'^ 
Both Jerome and Augustine evidently suffered from the aftcr-cfiects 
of the Maiiiclieaii tlieoi)^ tliat there was someting fuiidaiiientaily 
cwh 111 what they believed to be 'hhc bod];'' or 'hnaterial flesh A 
But the popular support for an enforced celibacy in the case, at 
least, of the higher clergy, was due less to asceticism than to the 
tear mat the property and wealth of the Churches would pass into 
the hands of the families of the clergy, if the clergy were married. 
This is openly stated in later documents; but even in the fifth 
century the poorer Christians and the more devout clergy were 
afraid of the opportunities for enrichment which might fall into 
the hands of bishops and priests. An unmarried clergy would be 
likely to feel more acutely the influence of the members of their 
own order, and would be more easily controlled by councils of 
bishops. The attempt, however, of those who strove to enforce 
on the clergy the celibacy wrhich was freely chosen by monks and 
nuns, tended, as far as it wws successful, to separate bishops, priests 
and deacons from other Cliristians, and to make them a caste with 
opinions and interests of its own. This is the earliest sign of the 
medieval identification of the Church with the clergy, and of later 
clericalism. 

^ Jerome, Adp. i6. PaL Lat, 23, “ne forma puldierriina ad ilHcitos 

ducat amplexus.’* 

® Ibid., De perpet. Virginit, B. Manae, section 20, Pol. Lai,, 23, “teiiiiitate vestium 
nudae.” ® Aug., Con/,, vi, 25. 

* Ibid., De Nuptus et Concupiscentia, C.S£.L., voL 42, p. 215. 
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, ^ '' : :iC <^1 tlic great otrida! perse- 

. d*. • der -\i Lie part oftlie Aotliorities. 

/ ''' •, a - vdr .::. Gdwiias inspired tlie final attack 

4 ' ’ * * k gw nd^ de.'Crijci kow ills persecution 

V , . ' ' ' V ‘ a*:nkvdi ry :ne disease troiii veliicli lie died, 

k. ’ i” k’d flat 'le lU'Uid seek the support of the 

i . y . I .A rnkvd have had the vision wliicli kter 
, kn:" J. in i; ke n\n kave keen influence J by Iiis mother, who 
' i f ‘kite 1 ''Avr But much more probably he had in 

r: r j rim and rrestige of tl:e Christian communities which 

. n.id e. ikm. /■ i.:\T, :fhe had the support of the Christian bishops, 
i:: vtee, i.n al of dm sear of government from Rome to 

.. c ’ mvkv w^tabhshwd a::i! cJied by his name, certainly broke 
: cwi.vcvi u of the Empire v/ifii the traditional rites and the 

vDiabli'^invi sources of imperial prestige. Rome was fuE of iion- 
Liiristian temples and priesthoods; and it wws dominated by an 
a:ic:mt arhtociacy, wlicli had long acted as a sort of opposition 
niuiin the iinpeiiul Dictatorship, and was committed by tradition 
to no:i-Cliri>tian ideals. On die other hand, Constantinople, or 
New Rome, v;as graduvilly filled with Christian churches. It had 
no rjoi>Clrdsti m |\nt of any importance; and a new aristocracy, 
arisr.g in die Ci'iut of the Emperor iiiiiself, could hardly despise 
tlic so'iiice i’f its wealth and prestige. 

Fin* almost a century after Constantine the Great had estabhslied 
hiiinself as the only Emperor of the Roman world, the Christian 
Clinrches had been developing both in theory and practice their 
new relations with tlie Govcmnient. The result at the beginning 
of the fifili century may be shortly described as foEow^s. In the 
first place, the Roman Empire w^as a single, liighly centraEzed 
dicuitursliip; but the Christian Churches had grown up separately 
in difterenr cities or towns wEerever missionaries had been sue- 
ctssiul Therefore, when Constantine decided to seek the support 
oi organized Christianity, it was natural that he should desire the 
members and officials of all the Churches within his Empire to be 
^ Aieii. I 'ales. Vita Constantini, The writer say^— ‘ Vilissima matre/* 
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r*ntcJ in practice and beliif. Crjistiaiiipc a ’v\Iin!e !iau rivds,, :ie: 
crdv in the traditioiiai Roxiian and G:cck n: rchgioti, rut 

also hi die religious niovcinviits, wliicli LLt Chrisrianiry Iiad 


entered die Empire irom the Ease. Mitliraism a*'d hlarJcliaeaiiisiii 
V me rroDably the cliief Oriental rivals of the chi n wi.c.i I t. »i V i n s » 


and fncrc wre many shades ot beliei and custom ar:ong small 
aroufs, which more or less approached vdiat IS no'^w 1 r eaicc... as 


tlie Christian tradition. The chief diificulty of the C'lurches was, 
iiowci’cr, heresy. This meant division and disayrceniciit, which 
weriLciicd the forces from which Constantine pmcimsed to draw 
h:s strength. It was therefore important for him to assimilate die 
organization of the Christian Churches to the unit) of die Empire. 
He had, as an instrument of unity, the established custom that the 
bishops in different provinces should meet in councils, in order to 
state rlie rules "wliich the members of their Churches should follow. 
These local councils bound together the Churches of difierent 
cities; and Constantineh first important act as patron of the new 
religion was to call the first general council of die bishops of tlie 
whole Roman world, Tliis council met under the presidency of 
the Emperor at Nicaea in a.d. 325. The assembled bishops, of 
whom very few came from the West, decided to condemn the 
doctrine associated with the name of Arius; and tiiis decision ruled 
rut, at least for the moment, from the Churches of die Roman 
world the conception that Christ was in some way less divine than 
the Everlasting Fatlierd Constantine, at any rate, had the satis- 
faction of supposing that all the bishops avithin liis Empire would 
be agreed upon doctrine. The Council also issued rules or canons 
wMch tor the first time were intended to apply to all the Churches. 
Ill practice, however, the agreement reached at the Council of 
Nicaea did not diminish the number of sects or of Churches and 
bishops holding different views about the nature of Christianity. 
Coiistaiimich son and successor, Constantius, was under the influence 


y At the Council of Nicaea, there were about three hundred and eighteen bishops 
oi whom about five came from the Latin Churches, and two priests representing 
die bishop of Rome. At the Council of Constantinople (in a.d. 381) there were 
tiiicc hundred and eighty-one bishops from the East and only one, a Spaniard, 
fironi the Latin Churches. 
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A::‘ ' lA'': L/er o:\ v^as tlic Eriircror Vzhns, But 

: ^ cuiwuu.u ti attauitt the enforcement of 

: h A 'n m fmhni at 2\::z:z. Their ciiticulries seem to Live 

CvV tre^nr :n f :e r.. : th .n in the Vf est. lirgcly, no doubt because 

t\ Ld: *'t ebr^”^ r'*d n:onks in the Ea^t were more liigHv 
J : ** rc mehn^d re V'ejwtdatc ana cnciiss the problems 

of tbe Nature. TL? tendency of the eastern Cliarclies to 

cU'erivVi. turns i.iLng to bitter rivalry and iiiurderous riots, 
r::v br u/it into givatcr pronriiicnce the more acconinio- 
detn:,!' spirit of fie i .stern or Latin Cliurclics. The Emperors 
dnri'eb.vS, at eertaia tinic:^, might look to Old Rome as a source 
of iimrr r^ l\liof and practice such as they desired to see prevailing 
l.hroughout cLir Empire, liius in the imperial decree on Christian 
doctrine :^Sl:ed in r^bruiry 3S0, flic Roman tradition is dcfi- 
riteiy connected b} imperial Audiorit}' with the Niccnc Creed, 
ani die a! tempt is made to secure, for those who accept this creed, 
die tide cf Catholic. The first part of the decree runs as foUovvs: — 
^Tiic rliigusti, Gratian, Valentiiiaii and Theodosius: Edict to 
the people of Constantinople. We wish that all nations subject to 
tic riic of cur Clemency sliali adhere to that religion which the 
divine apostle Peter handed to the Romans (as is sufiicieiitly sho\TO 
by its existence among them to tins day), and winch it is obvious 
that die pontiff Daiiiasus follows as well as Peter, bishop of Alexan- 
dria, a man of aposlchcal holiness: so that according to the apostolic 
discipline and the doctrine of the Gospels we believe in one Deity 
of Father, Son and Holy Spirit, with equal majesty and merciful 
(piii) Trinity, We order those wlio obey this law to take the name 
or Catholic Christians: VvT pronounce all others to be mad and 
foolish, and we order that they shall bear the infamous name of 
liCTCtics and shall not call their conventicles churches. These are 
to be punished by the divine vengeance first, and afterwards by 
our action wliicli vc have taken under the will of heaven.''^ Thus 
Cadiolic is made to mean, not merely universal as opposed to local, 
but also united as contrasted widi diverse; and the Church in 

^ OA Theo£, xvi i, 2 (Februaio^ 27, 3 So). It is not easy to find suitable 
EnglMi for tiic description of Deit>-— “parili majestete et pia Trinitate.” 
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^Tciierai, or t!ic Cliurcli of tlic vJioie vrerlJ froni about tliis time, 
can:- to be regarded as more important, at xiy rate for the clergy, 
tlic separate Cliurclies of different districts. 

Tbc second great advantage vducli tbe Cliurclies rcciiicd from 
fie Empire mas an official repudiation of non-CListiari rites cOid, 
bv inifficatioii, of die worsliip cf die Emperor as di\ine. rdfeb 
!iaJ liitlierto been one of die uiiif}’-iiig forces of die Empire. Ei 
later ^ears — after Constantine — die temples wert closed, die non- 
Cliristian pricstlioods suppressed, and die funds v.Iiirli they drew 
f.'oni die State withdrawn. It is said that the Eirxperor Gratian, the 
pireii of Ausoiiius, was the first Emperor to refuse the title of 
Pontifex xMaximus. wliich made liim the head of the traditional 
priesthood of Rome. The days were still very distant when that 
same title could be adopted by the bishop of Rome. But obviously 
the bishops of the Christian Churches in the early fifth century 
bad already obtained much greater mflucnce and authority than 
had been possessed by any pre~Cliristian priesthood. 

The tliird great benefit conferred by the Empire upon the 
Christian Cliurclics was the elimination of all groups claiming to 
be Clirisdan wMcli did not submit to the discipline or accept the 
doctrine of the majority of bishops. The majority of bishops might 
be persuaded to move in one direction or another at different 
Councils; and the dissentients at any Council did not easily submit 
to the vote of the majority. These dissident groups were now 
called heretics; and they included chiefly Arians in the East and 
Priscilliaiiists and Donatists in the West As the men of the Middle 
Ages would have said, the ‘‘secular powder” was the mstrumeiit of 
the “spiritual authority’’ of the bishops. But at the beginning of 
the fifth century it w^as still doubtful which doctrine and which 
discipline wmuld be enforced by imperial Authority. Apart from 
the short period of revived religious antiquarianisrn under Julian, 
the successors of Constantine were by no means all of the same 
opinion about the nature of the Deity w^orshipped in Christianity. 
When Coiistantius, the son of Constantine, and Valens ruled, 
many Churches were controlled by Arian bishops. The issue, 
wMcIi will be discussed elsewhere, lay fundamentally in the con- 
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v,!:o God. The Arians in general followed 
I ; •* >ow::ic eelicfia God as a celestial Power aloof from 
I’;-”;, ..f'dr'*. h::r d:e Hellenic tradition ot iicro-worsliip, and 
w ah of f:e ^'-'o-rshir of Emperors i!i the Roman world, was 
" ' ‘'’C f:tt hi: relief in Clrisr as God inevitably became Catholic 

ani Ron am The tradition of tire Roman Empire thus midoubtedly 
iielred fi:e Citrhtie.n Chiirclies in their opposition to the Ariaii 

An ‘.tiler a.u’anrapc vliicli the Christian Cliurclics may be 
reckemed to? liave mceiveJ from the Empire is the right of asyluiii 
m* smetuary in the church building* This was an adaptation to the 
IKV Ckrivdan regime of the old right of sanctuary attached to 
certain m;e>C]iristian shrines and to contact with the statue of the 
Iniperor. A. in-swerfiil pursuer did not often hesitate to tear liis 
Mciim fi\an any altar; but in pre-Christian days, as in the Middle 
Ages, tite fear of the magic of supernatural Powers might occa- 
sionally restrain the violence of personal hatred or political 
enmity. 

One further point is important for estimating the relationship 
between the Cliurdics and the Empire. The Empire had been 
frtnn tlic beginning a dictatorsliip with the characteristics of all 
such forms of government — the suppression of criticism, the 
infiuence of a small group of persons in immediate contact with 
file dictator, who were selected by him as liis advisers and agents, 
and finally* the use of secret agents or of spies and informers. In 
the earliest years of the imperial dictatorhip there had been a 
survival of criticism and even something approaching an official 
opposition among the older senatorial families in Ronic.^ But one 
eficct of Coiistantine’s removal of the scat of government from 
Rome was the reduction to impotence of the older forms of oppo- 
sition. It is important, therefore, that the Churches, and especially 
tlicir bishops, began at that time to fulfil some of the functions of 
criticism and opposition within the dictatorship. The Christian 
Emperors after Constantine contmuaEy attempted to prevent 
criticism and opposition from any bishops. They used exile and 
^ Tlie fosimn is explained in Boissier, VOppositton sous les Cism. 
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iiiiprisoiimciit, even after die fifili century, to reduce rccalcitraiic 
bisliops to obedience. But die Church had in fact increased its 
power and organization, at first in ofiposition to ofiicial persecutions 
and later iiidcpciidendy of the dvii and militaiy Audioritics. Tire 
tradition of independence, therefore, survived; and bishops vJio 
had a strong popular foliowiiig, or exceptional moral itiducime, 
often defied and sometimes openly rebuked the civil i\iitlioritics 
and the Emperor hiniself. The example oi Ambrose, as bisliep of 
Milan, refusing to admit to die communion of the Church tiic 
Emperor Theodosius, remained throughout the centuries that 
fottowed an example of the function oi the Church as an opposition 
under dictatorsliip. On the other hand, the influence of dictatorsliip 
ill civil and military affairs supported a tendency to dictatorship 
within the Church. In the fifth cciituiy, and indeed tiiroiigliout 
tlic Middle Ages, authority in the govemment of States and Churches 
was so ineffectual that an exaggerated value was placed upon 
obedience. Criticism was feared: opposition, if possible, suppressed. 
Thus, in the Churches, after the fourth century, bishops became 
more indcpendeiit of the whole body of Christians in each Church, 
and more absolute in their control over persons and property. They 
naturally, therefore, supported dictatorsliip in the form of absolute 
monarch)^ as the only form of effectual government then con- 
ceivable. 

The Latin Churches 

In western Europe, in the fifth centur)^ and after, the aloofness, 
if not the opposition of the Churches, was increased by the gradual 
separation of the language and thought of the Latin-speaking 
w^oiid from those of the Greek-speaking Court and bishoprics 
dependent upon Constantinople. The old Roman language was 
that of the Churches of the West. And witli the language went 
habits of thought and of emotion, which were associated with the 
traditions of Roman government, and w^crc quite different from 
the Oriental attitude towm’ds autliority wliich found expression in 
the Greek of the eastern Churches. Thus even the accident of a 
linguistic difference in rituals, creeds, prayers and preaching, tended 
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*1 if rliJ Churcks as ai opposition. 

^ ^ ■'f 1 la l: n* i . akoaiv of die bisiiops iroin tlie 

: Ckkdan Zmrcron. nlio iiiigk claira 

: . d, . ^n:. 1 : d.-^nc:, made it easier tor ti:e bisliops ni the 

^ i to cl .'C .1 lui the leak IS of tlie barbarian 

, ’-.nh^u: areeuo.c to he r gents or advocates of the 

i\“, ]'n.r 1 • t ao\ ciiiiceiK* 

p d,, *\ £idi t\ 'tiiiv, unkr the Emperor Honoriiis, the 

v-u.kd .d snucav n Cl the iclatioiis com ecu the Empire and the 
odiCidce’ II the \\est increased the picstige and poivcr of both. 
Tin Ir*' .-or and has Court and niaiy of Ins cliicf ofiiciais professed 
Chn^tia: rnc, uiid v.cie regarded geixrally as responsible for the 
n.jaircnume if that fmii of it vdmeh was called Catholic and 
lb rncun Tin Churclns, thnnforc, derived both the power to 
nnpre^^ ormmenn and the presngc of an ofiicial body from the 
it. n\*i Einpni. On the other hands the influence of the Empire 
rnutamed and extended by die bishops of the Cliiircli, 
isnafllv the barbarians had destroyed in any tovais or 

nrrituncs the ibeman militarc and admiinstiative organization. By 
suih, nnans die moral authority of the Roman system of law 
smcved long aha time vas any mihtaiy force to maintain it. 
Again, die Cl uiclies ccntribiitid to the prestige of the Emperor 
and Ins Empire hr ihiir acceptance of his authority as divinely 
appointivi, and by tk widespread belief that the Roman Empire 
Vi, as Ciie List cstibliskd order upon earth before the final dissolution 
( f all iknns. 

Fiiuliy. the Latin Churches gained moral authority by the 
rciiio\al of the centre of government to Constantinople. The 
ugltli-ciiitury irgeiid, expressed in the ''Donation of Coiistantiiief’ 
that Pi^pe Silvester had been left supreme authority over the Roman 
Iir.phe in the wkn Constantine removed the seat of govern- 
on r,t to ''New Roinek is obviously fiction. But it is based on the 
mdubitalire fait tliat the bishop of Rome, after the scat of goverii- 
iiiciit had been fixed m Constantinople, gradually acquired prestige 
as the onl)^ apostolic patriarch among the Latin Churches. These 
Churches were obviously more independent of any civil or military 
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authority tliaii those of the eastern Mediterranean. And their 
iiidcpciidciice gave them additional moral authority, 

Tic Christiaa Clmrches and Chil Government 
The problem of adjusting the traditions of Christianity and of 
the Empire was not easily solved. Within the Christian tradition 
tlie two different attitudes towards government, and the '"world’' 
generally, were equally strong. On the one hand, the monastic 
tradition, developed in Egypt and Syria, had spread to the provinces 
of the West. Thousands of men and women, who claimed to be 
in the truest sense Cliristian, left the cities and hved in deserted 
places or adopted a manner of hfe within the cities wliicli separated 
them entirely from tlicir fellows. The moral standards and the 
conception of the ideal hfe among such men and women will be 
discussed later. Here it is necessary only to note that their influence 
tended to weaken the Roman system of government and the 
development of normal civilized life. Hence the hostility to them 
expressed by Rutilius Namatianus.^ 

Among the most influential of Christians who adopted the 
attitude of aloofness towards the world was St. Jerome. His writings 
express most fully the fear of the normal relations of life, which 
drove men and women into solitude. He lamented, indeed, the 
downfall of Rome; but he showed no desire whatever to do any- 
thing to prevent it, and had no feeling of responsibility for the 
maiiitenance of the system upon which civilized life depended. His 
concern was with the salvation of his own soul after death and 
with the instruction of devout ladies — ^his followers — in the avoid- 
ance of marriage and of social intercourse. On the other hand, the 
tradition that Christians should maintain the authority of an estab- 
lished Government is represented by such writers as St. Ambrose 
and St. Augustine; and the Churches of the West found it in- 
creasingly impossible to refuse responsibility for the cstabEshed 
order as their membership increased to include nearly aU the 
inhabitants of each city, and as their properties increasingly required 
the protection of law. 

^ Rutilius Nam., de Reditu, i, 440. 
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I:] 'T.cricc :!ic two uiitariit attitades affected tlie Churches 
cc: se'ccti'..!: of hhliops. It was still the custom at the 
’ r ’ ^ f fie fif h certury that the bishop of a Chiircli should 
:e bv all its menibers. Usually tliis election took place by 

^ rr of acchac.ation ::i the cliicf church of the neigliboiiriiood. 
A'oi foe ‘lame ^ fa posuble bishop would, no doubt, be suggested 
b^ tlie cieruy. or c\cii by the bishops of neigliboiiriiig Sees, who 
met f : the Sometimes accident seems to have suggested 

th.c r::ine of the bishop, as at the election of Ambrose to the 
bnJj'^pric of Milan, when a cluld is said to have cried out, “Ambrose 
h bishoof'^ Somttimes, indeed, there was violent controversy 
Ltwee:i fie advocates of different candidates for the See. At the 
eiectioii cjf Damasiis as bishop of Rome, for example, by a majority 
uf ti'ie clergy and people, another candidate had already been 
elected in another cliurdi by a small number of clergy and people. 
After some iightnig, the opponents of Damasus, who had barricaded 
tlumselws in tiie church now called Santa Maria Maggiore, were 
as>aultcd, stoned, and many of them slain by the supporters of 
Diinaiiis. At a later date there is an interesting account of the 
dectioii of a bishop after some disagreement as to the candidates, 
iij a ietcu* of Sidoiiius Apollinaris.^ He writes as follows: — 

I caiiiiot delay an hour in letting you know of an event which must 
cause }oii me greatest pleasure, anxious as you were to learn what 
success attended the piety and firmness of our Metropolitan and Father 
in Christ, Patiens, upon the occasion of his visit to Clidoiis. He went 
to ordain a bishop of that town, where discipline had been imperilled 
after the retirement and subsequent death of the yomig bishop Paiilus. 
Some of the provincial bishops formed his escort; others had preceded 
hum Wlxeii die epbcopal council met, it found that the opinion of the 
citizens was not iiiianiinous, and that there existed private factions of the 
kind so ruiiicais to the public tvclfarc. The presence of three candidates 
aggra’catcci tlicsc evils. The first had no moral qualifications what- 
ever, but only the privilege of ancient lineage, of wliicli lie made the 
most. The second was brought in on the applause of parasites, bribed to 
support hiiii by the free run of a gourmand's table. The third had a 

^ Ainbreue had not even been baptized, when thus selected. 

* Sid. Apoll, Ep. iv, 25, trans. by Dalton, ii, p. 46. Letter to Domminulus of 

A.D, 470. 
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tacit understanding with his supporters that if he attained the object cf 
ins ambition, the plundering of the Church estates sliould be t!icirs. 
Seeing this, the holy Patiens and the holy Euphronius determined that 
no thought of odium or popularity should move tlicni from the firtmiess 
and severity of the saner judgement They communicated their intention 
to their fellow bishops in secret conclave assembled before they made 
it public. Then, with a complete disregard of the unruly croved, they 
biiddeniy joined their hands upon the holy Jolin, a man conspicuous for 
an honourable, humane and gentle life, and without the faintest suspicion 
of wliat they proposed, or the slightest desire for preferment. This Joiin 
was first a Reader, and had been a server at the altar from his tender 
•\cars. In course of time and strenuous duty he became archdeacon, ni 
wliicli office or rank his efficiency kept him back; they vould not give 
liim proiiiotion because they did not wish to relieve him of functions 
lie performed so well. Such was the man, a member only of the second 
order, on whom they laid their hands to the perplexity of the factions 
wliich had no acclamations ready for one never even put forward for 
the office, but dared not at the same time say anything against a man 
wlioiii liis own career acclaimed. So, to the stupefaction of the iiiiriguers, 
the rage of bad citizens, and the delight of the good, without one 
dissentient voice, tlicy two consecrated their new colleague. 

The contrast in this case was that between saintliness and simony, 
not between aloofness from worldly affairs and practical ability. 
But clearly the bishop who would have control of the properties 
of the Church and the support of the needy, besides being practical, 
must also be honest. Not unnaturally, those who intrigued for a 
bishopric were suspected of having a desire for wealth and power. 
The majority^ however, in every Church preferred a bishop who 
was capable as well as benevolent. 

The two different attitudes of Cliristians tow'ards the social 
ordcr^ — opposition or acquiescence — may be perceived in the fittli 
century in the difference between the two different types of men 
selected as bishops. On the one hand, the devout and enthusiastic 
preferred to have as a bishop a man of saintly character from the 
monastic tradition of asceticism and aloofness from the world. On 
the other hand, the clergy, and perhaps the majority of those wdio 
were concerned with the administration of ecclesiastical property 
and its me in charity, or with the relation of the Church to the 
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gmI preferred to have as their bishop a man of cduca- 

do::, of \rcahh ar.d scdal position, and of some administrative 
orxiiio :c. 

A‘: cnairvlc of tic ascetic type of bishop is Saint Martin of Tours. 
Me lad bx.in a sMcicr, but had retired as a hermit to a hut near 
Tours. holinrss attracted the people, who demanded that he 
d:ouu be elected as bishop of Tours, xhccording to the writer of 
his life, Sulpicius Severus, some of the bishops who had been 
stuninoi'^x! for tie election said that Martin was unsuitable because 
!ie Iiad an undistinguished face, dirty clothes and untrimmed hair.^ 
Martin vas, however, elected; and liis activities, according to his 
biogivplicr, were largely concerned with destroying Paganism in 
:11s diocese. FIc died in a.d. 397, Another example of a bishop 
taken from tlic ascetic tradition is Paulinus of Nola. He had been a 
man of praperty in Gaul and a friend of Ausonius. He Hved for 
senii time in Barcelona and there married a wealthy lady; but 
both dctcriniiied to give up their wealth and to retire to a small 
estate of Ms at Nola, near Naples, and there pay their devotions at 
the tomb of St. Felix. His home there he describes as a monastery;^ 
and, apparently after the death of his wife, he was chosen bishop 
of Nola. There and at Fundi, Vvliere also he had property, he built 
and adorned churches in honour of St. Felix, the decoration of 
vhich he describes in detail in a letter to Ms friend Severus.^ The 
churches were covered with paintings and verses, and in one of 
the many hymns wliicli he wrote in honour of St. Felix he says 
that the decorations were planned to attract those 'Svlio had come 
tor prayer and not for feasting.”^ He was bishop of Nola in 
A.D. 410 and continued to live there until he died at the age of 
scvciity'-cight in A.D. 431, apparently quite untouched by the 
poLticai vicissitudes of Italy. He visited Rome occasionally for the 
feast-day of the bishop of Rome at the time; and in his letters he 
describes the devotional exercises which filled Ms time there. He 
does not seem to have been interested even in ecclesiastical affairs, 

^ Suipidiis Severus, Ufa S. Martini^ Section 9. 

® £p., Y, 15. 3 xxxii. 

* 398, “quos hue ad sancti justum Felicis honoreni duxerit orandi 

stiidium* non cura bibendi.” 
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for Ms mind was concentrated on tiic '‘inner life'' as expressed in 
Ms famous apology to Ausoiiius: “Even so in these dc^ys also they 
who with pure hearts have adopted Christ arc wont to live— not 
as beside themselves, nor out of savagen: choosing to hve in desert 
places; but because, turning their faces to the stars on high, con- 
templating God, and intent to scan the deep wells of truth, they 
love repose void of empty cares, and shun the din of public life, 
the bustle of aiihirs, and all concerns hostile to the gifts o^f heaven 
both by Christ's command and in desire for salvation/'^ 

Evidently bishops like Martin and Pauliniis belonged to the 
tradition of unworldly Cluistians who are not concerned with the 
difficult problems of law and government, trade and industry, or 
with the relation of the Church to such problems. Indeed, on the 
assumption, which tvas, no doubt, accepted by the majority of 
Christians in the fifth century, that the world was near its end, 
maintenance or destruction of the social system was of no account. 

On the other hand, the majority of the bishops of the Churches 
in the West were men with administrative ability, who were 
wiliiiig to play a part in the control or direction of the social forces 
of the time. Such were St. Ambrose and St. Augustine, and the 
great majority of the bishops elected by the Church in Rome. In 
Gaul, where the Arian kings of the barbarians ruled during the 
fifth and sktii centuries, the bishops were generally men of ancient 
and wealthy Roman families, such as Sidonius Apollinaris, Sim- 
plicius, bishop of Anton, and Gregory of Tours.^ Such men had 
not only the confidence of the majority of the population in their 
diocese, but were also able to exert an influence over the barbarians 
because of their greater knowledge, their ob\ious culture and the 
skill that many of them had acquired in the public services of the 
Roman Empire. 

The position of the bishops in relation to the civil Authorities 
may be briefly summarized under three hcadnigs. They assisted the 

^ “Non inopes animi neque de feritate legentes 
desertis fiabitare iocis; sed in ardua versi,’' 

^ Greg. Tut,, G.C., 76, Pat. Lat., 71, col. 883. Simplicius de stirpe noHH, valde 
dives in opibiis saecnli nobilissimae conjugi sodatus . . . propter illam saeculi 
dignitatem ... a populo eligitur. 
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civil Authority and were assisted by it in establishing greater unity 
of doctrine and practice among Christians. Secondly, the bishops 
often organized resistance against barbarian conquest or tyranny; 
and tliirdly, when barbarian conquest was acliieved, the bishop 
might act in favour of compromise or the adjustment of claims 
between contending barbarian warriors or between conquerors and 
conquered. 

At the beginning of the fifth century an instance of the relation 
between the imperial Authorities and the bishops in Africa is to 
be found in the record of a discussion held in Carthage in a.d. 41 i 
between Catholic and Donatist bishops under the presidency of 
the Roman Tribune, Marcellinus.^ Thus, about six months after 
the sack of Rome by Alaric, the bishops of Africa wcic trusting to 
the imperial Authority to decide which of them should control the 
Churches. Among the Catholic bishops was the great Augustine 
himself. The presiding Tribune calls him to order when he attempts 
to evade answering a question.^ On the other hand, the Donatist 
bishops declare that they cannot understand the sort of Latin spoken 
in Rome, and demand that their own African Latin should be used. 

St. Augustine himself was in no doubt that the Church should 
expect from the civil Authorities the persecution of heretics; and 
his use of the phrase in the Gospel, ‘‘compel them to come in/’ 
was accepted for many generations after liim to support the idea 
that Christ himself approved of persecution as a means of inducing 
heretics to conform.^ Tliis attitude of the bishops towards the civil 
Authority w^as, no doubt, comnion tlirouglioiit the Roman world; 
and the function of persecutors in the name oi Clirisriaiiity v'as 
publicly accepted by the imperial Authorities and expressed in 
many sections of die Thcodosiaii kw-books. It was assumed that, 
as the bishops expected die civil Autlioridcs to assist them, the 

^ The fiJk V atv the e .d) Jr/s c t tih is to be found in Mansi, 

Ccnjha, ly 41c k] ; and a .hoic sununar'/ uf the rest of the discussion is in St. 
Aurjsike s v/erks. 

C fh,, IV, 2|:. MnLciLniis to Au^ustme: "‘aJ quaesita respoiide”; and 
again ivoi. 246;, “‘Ad inxnogata rc^pondire dignarc.” 

3 The pnrase is lii hun^ x:v, 23; uHvi ns ubvioibly quite irrelevant in a discussion 
of pcr^eciiuon, liit phtase is t. .d .s the tide of a small book “Coiitrains ies entrerf’ 
attackrog St. AiiguniSie and persecution, issued under a pseudonymii (Th. Brugge) 
by Ba)k, ^buut See Augustn.c, Ep, 93, 5, C.S.E.L. 
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bishops themselves would use their influence to support whatever 
Emperor happened to reign, by whatever fraud or violence he 
might have attained his position. 

The most striking transformation, however, of the position of 
the Churches occurred during the barbarian invasions of Gaul and 
Italy in the fifth century, when many bishops of important Secs 
assisted or actually organized the defence against the invaders. 
During the earlier invasions of Gaul certain bishops undertook the 
duty of providing for the military defence of the citizens under 
their care. Sidoiiius ApoUiiiaris, chosen as bishop of Averni (Cler- 
mont) in A.D. 471, was regarded as a leader of the defence of 
Auvergne against the Visigoths in a.b. 474. But in spite of a 
iiiomentaiy truce, Auvergne in the following year was under the 
complete control of Euric, the king of the Visigoths; and the 
bishop, at first banished, suffered later from the hostility of Arian 
priests who had the support of the Visigothic king. Many bishops 
were thus compelled to accept the new Gothic rulers; and when 
their cities lost the defence or support of the Roman Empire, they 
remained representatives and advocates of Roman civilization at 
the Courts of the new kings. 

When, however, the Huns under Attila were known to be 
approaching Gaul, the bishops in general seem to have made 
common cause with such Gothic rulers as were willing to combine 
with the Romans against the new invaders. Attila crossed the 
Rhine in a.d. 450 and first pillaged Trier. Bishops and priests were 
slaughtered at Tongres, Arras, Laon and Rlieims; and Attila 
marched from Metz, where the bishop had not been killed, to 
Orleans. The bishop of Orleans, Anianius (St. Agnan), set out for 
Arles to ask for military help; and he secured it from Theodoric 
the Visigoth, whose forces relieved Orleans whm the pillage of 
the city was already beginning. Attila was then approached by 
Lupus, bishop of Troyes, already seventy years old, w^io besought 
him to spare the people of that district. Lupus was granted his 
request; but he was taken by the Huns as a hostage in their retreat. 

This same bishop, Lupus, is connected with an earlier resistance 
to barbarian invasion. He and Germanus, bishop of Auxerre, are 
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said to liave gone over from Gaul into Britain to counteract tlie 
influence of tlie British heretic Pelagiiis; and wliile they were in 
Britain the barbarians of the North together with the Saxons 
invaded the areas settled by the Romans. Germanus and Lupus are 
said to have encouraged the Britons to resist, to have baptized 
those in the British army w’-ho were not Christians, and soon after 
Easter, a.d. 430, to have devised the method by which the Britons 
routed their enemy. The two bishops had urged the Britons to 
make their stand in a narrow valley, and on the approach of the 
enemy to shout loudly three times “Alleluia ’ — ^wliich is said to 
have resulted in complete victory over the pagans. 

In spite, however, of attempts at organizing resistance and at 
the “appeasement' of conquering barbarians, new barbarian king- 
doms were established by the end of the fifth century in complete 
independence of the Roman Empire. The bishops had then to face 
a new situation. Political and military power were neither imperial 
nor Catholic. The population of Romania was subject to the rule of 
barbarians who were Ariaii heretics. The bishops, therefore, who 
alone still retained moral authority over this population, had to 
make some changes in the relations between the Cliiirchcs and the 
kings. In most cases they sacrificed their connection vitli the 
Roman Empire in order to secure some justice and libcitye for their 
own congregations. They acted as intermediaries beuvccii the 
subject Roman population a^d its barbarian rulers, tirgirg wherever 
possible some considcradon for die victims of the conquest. An 
example of work done h] the bisliops is ru be fcimd in the labours 
of St. Epiplianius, bisimp of Pa\ia. Tv hen Ricimer desired to send 
ail ambassaccr to xTruhcriius Rome in a.d. 471, Epiphaiiius was 
chosen .IS a man wlm wrnli be “respected by anyone who is 
Cadiolic arid Roman” d he made peace between them. At 
the time cf leric’s accession to paver at Toulouse, Eiinodius says 
ihat the same bhliop theught that friendship might be preserved 
betvein kings wliicli ccuU nor be niairtaincd by arms; he there- 
fore wait tu Euric to persuade liiin “that he should not use the 

^ EiiOOuij*, }\fa S. t: ‘‘Qjein veiierari possit quicumque, si est Catlio™ 

licus el: Rooianu^ ” See above, Chapter III, p. 140. 
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sword against the boundaries of the Empire lest die Lord of Heaven 
should be offended, and reminded bini, as kiig, that there ivas a 
King above Iiim who proclaimed pcaceH^ Under Odovacar, Epi- 
phaniiis secured a remission of taxes for his people and protested 
against the exactions of a royal officer. When Thcodoric irn^aded 
Italy, Epiphanius met him at Milan and togedicr with the bishop 
of Milan asked for an amnesty for tliose who had supported 
Odovacar. Theodoric is said to have told them in reply to look at 
the empty fields and vineyards of Liguria. The Burgundians had 
taken captive many thousands of the inhabitants of Liguria to sell 
as slaves at Lyons. Epiphanius and Victor, bishop of Turin, then 
went to Gundobad, long of the Burgundians, with money; and 
the king ordered his minister to release those wlio had been captured 
and to sell cheaply those who had fought. As a result, six thousand 
men and women were able to return to their owni land. But when 
the bishop had led back tliis great army of ransomed slaves, they 
besought him to intercede for them against taxation; and he under- 
took the journey to Ravenna. On liis return he caught a clhll and, 
^‘owing to the lack of skill of the doctors,” he died in a.d. 497. 

A more famous example of the efforts of bishops to ward off 
barbarian invasion is the journey of the bishop of Rome, Leo I, to 
meet Attila in northern Italy in a.d, 452. Attila and Ms Huns were 
threatening to attack Rome when Leo, together with two senators 
from Rome, persuaded him to withdraw to the Danube. His success 
gave immense prestige to the bishop of Rome as a defender of the 
Roman Empire and a peacemaker. And in a letter written fifty 
years later by some eastern bishops to Pope Symmachus (about 
A.D. 510), the example of Leo is quoted as follows: 'If your 
predecessor, the archbishop Leo, now among the Saints, thought it 
not unworthy of liim to go Mmself to meet the barbarian Attila, 
that he might free from captivity of the body not Christians only 
but also Jews and pagans, surely your Holiness will be touched by 
the captivity of soul under wMch we are suffering.”^ TMs letter 
implies that Attila's success in Italy would have resulted in the 
reduction of thousands of the inhabitants to slaver}^; but it is not 
^ Ennodius, Vita S. Epiphanii. “ Pat. Lat., 62, col. 63. 
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known liow Leo contrived to persuade Attiia to leave Italy^ nor 
indeed whether Attiia had not already decided to retire eastwards 
for strategic reasons. A few years afterwards, however, there was 
danger again. In A.D. 455, a raid of the Vandals from Africa 
approached Rome; and Leo went out with a procession of the 
Roman clergy to attempt to persuade the Vandal king Gaiseric 
not to sack the city. The Vandals, however, entered Rome and 
Avciit off with much treasure. Leo had failed; but the bishop of 
Rome was evidently the only person in authority who faced the 
barbarians as an opponent. 

During the barbarian invasions of the fifth cctitur)” the bishops 
of the Catholic Church evidently stood as far as possible on the 
side of the Roman Empire, or at least in defence of those who had 
been Roman subjects. In all cases this position of the officials of the 
Church was rendered easier because the barbarian invaders were 
Arians and had with them Arian clergy wdio might prove to be 
dangerous rivals of the reigning bishops, and did in fact, at least 
ill Africa, incite the new' rulers to persecution of the Catholic 
clergy. Throughout the vrestern world the bishops of the local 
Churches were men wdiose language and culture were Roman, and 
w'ho were often men of w ealth and pow'cr in the Roman wmiid. 
They would naturally, therefore, look to the Roman Emperor as 
the true representative of divine authority in the political sphere. 
But the position of the bishop of Rome w^as even more intimately 
bound up with that of the Roman Emperor. Leo himself was in 
the closest possible touch with the Emperor Valentiiiian III and his 
devout mother, GaUa Placidia. 

In spite of the bishops, however, barbarian kingdoms took the 
place of the Roman Empire in the West; and the bishops therefore 
were compelled by the new situation to change their attitude 
towards political authority. It became necessary for them to recog- 
nize as in some sense legitimate the rule of barbarian kings; and 
their policy wws directed to increasing their influence in the new 
situation. Under Arian kings, vAio were not violently anti-CathoHc, 
the bishops retained their ecclesiastical and some of their civil 
pow’^ers. In Africa alone was there any opposition to the Catholic 
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clergy, in Italy, when Odovacar made Iiiiiisclf king in a.d. 47(3, 
the bishop of Rome, Simplicius, seems to have felt no difticulty in 
accepting such authority as the new^ Arian king might claim; but 
he still continued to communicate with the Emperor at Coiistaii- 
tiiiopie on the old basis, as a subject with his ruler. The discussions 
beWvecn Simplicius as bishop of Rome, and the authorities at 
Constaiiriiiople, both ecclesiastical and political, wwre concerned 
with doctrinal matters; but he wTOte to the Emperor as an authority 
having some legitimate power in ecclesiastical matters. 

When Theodoric took the place of Odovacar as king of the 
Goths in Italy, the Pope and the Catholic clergy of Italy were 
separated from the Emperor and the Eastern Church by disagree- 
ment on doctrine. And Theodoric in a.d. 498 heard the appeal of 
the Roman Church, as an arbitrator in the disputed election of 
that year for the bishopric. The king decided that Symmachus, 
who had been elected bishop of Rome on the same day as Lauren- 
tius, should hold the See; and thus an Arian barbarian king of 
Italy took action with the same sort of authority in deciding eccle- 
siastical disputes as to the succession in a Catholic bishopric, as 
might be granted by all the Churches to an Emperor. Within the 
boundaries of what had been the western ^parts of the Roman 
Empire the position of the bishops with regard to the civil and 
military authorities, who may be regarded as ‘hhe State,*’ was 
ambiguous and experimental during the first stage of the transition 
from the Roman Empire to medieval Europe. Ail the bishops, and 
particularly the bishop of Rome, looked to the Emperor at Con- 
stantinople as the true representative of civil authority; but all 
w^ere compelled by circumstances and by the poHcy of acquiescence, 
where Arian kings did not persecute, to estabhsh a new relationsliip 
between the Church and the civil and military Authorities. 

The extension of the Christian Church outside the boundaries of 
the Roman Empire created new problems. Originally die Christian 
communities had been small and select companies of men and 
women in the cities of the Empire; and Optatus, the bishop of 
Miievis hi Numidia, had quite clearly written in about a.d. 370 
that the Church is 'within the Empire, not the Empire within the 
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Clmrcli/' But iiiissioiiary activity soon carried Cliristianity into 
regions liitherto untouched by Roman authority; and it was largely 
thiougli the capture of slaves and the trade in slaves that Christianity 
was tints spread. The two most important examples of this extension 
of Christianity vere the results of the work of Ulfiks among the 
Goths, and of St. Patrick among the Irish. The missionary work 
of Ulfilas led to the conversion of the Goths and Vandals. He 
worked as bishop in the lands near the Danube between a.d. 350 
and A.D. 380; and translated the bible into Gotliic, omitting the 
books of Kings, on the ground that they were too warlike; because 
he believed that the Goths were warlike enciigli already. But Ms 
own Christianity and his ordination as bishop were derived from 
bishops wdio held the Arian \iew of the Deity; and, therefore, 
almost by accident, the Gotlis and Vandals knew of Christianity 
only in its Arian version. If in addition, as seems to be the case, 
their Arian bishops and priests used the Gothic language in religious 
ceremonies, they wxrc all the more separated from the Latin 
Christians over whom later their kmgs were to rule. Thus heresy, 
W’hich the barbarians inherited, as Salvian says, through no fault of 
their owm, led at a later date to political difficulties and aftccted 
very deeply the relations of the Latin Churches to the barbarian 
kingdoms of the fifth century. Arian or Gothic Cliristianity, after 
the conversion of the barbarians, entered the western parts of the 
Roman Empire as the religion of its conquerors. Their conversion, 
indeed, made it easier for Christians within the Empire to accept 
them as agents of Divine Providence, as it has already been shown 
in the quotations (in Chapter 11 ) from Orosius, with reference to 
Aiaric; but the ultimate effect of the work of Ulfilas w'as to disturb 
the Latin Cliiirchcs rather than to extend the territories in which 
Christianity prevailed. 

The work of St Patrick had quite different effects. He was a 
Briton under the Roman government of Britain at the end of the 
fourth centur}”, the son of a Christian deacon, who was a municipal 
councillor, and the grandson of a pricstT He was captured, probably 
on the coast of Glamorgan, by raiders from Ireland; there he lived 
^ PMridi Confessw, in Pat Lat, vol 53. col 801 sg. 
iSa 
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for six years as a slave aiid, after Ms escape, he went back to Ireland 
to preach Christianity. His own Cliristianity was influenced chiefly 
by tliat current in Gaul^ where he studied before returning to 
Ireland. The result of liis activity and that of later missionaries was 
the development of a strong Christian movement in Ireland, 
doniiiiated by monastic ideas and organization. Ireland had never 
been touched by the Roman Empire, and it was now won by tlie 
Latin Churches. But differences of practice in the keeping of Easter 
and ill the wearing of the tonsure led in later ^^ears to controversy 
between those who maintained the Irish and the Roman traditions 
respectively. With the growth of Christianity in Ireland learning 
and the arts also grew; and from Ireland the people of Scotland 
and northern England eventually derived their Cliristianity. In tliis 
case at least the extension of Christianity was in no sense dependent 
upon the power or prestige of the Roman Empii'e. The relations 
between the bishops and kings of Ireland and northern Britain 
were therefore quite free of the difficulties that arose from loyalty 
to the Roman Empire in other parts of the w^csterii world. 

The Latin Bishops and the Roman Empire 

The establishment of organized authority in the Christian 
Churches before the pohtical and mihtary systems of medieval 
Europe arose, greatly increased the influence of the bishops in the 
social system which foUow^ed the disappearance of the Roman 
Empire in the West. The bishop of the congregation or Church in 
any city or town gradually acquired the authority of the civil as 
contrasted with the military officials of the Empire. And the bishop 
had the additional advantage of being in some sense chosen by 
local public opinion. He was generally a man already wcH-kiiowii 
ill the district before he became bishop, and w^as not, like so many 
Roman officials, a stranger resident only for a time. Like the 
governor of a British Colony to-day, the Roman official in the last 
days of the Empire in the West had no intention of remaining in 
the district he governed. But the bishop belonged to liis See, Again, 

^ This is implied in the Confessio, section 19, “eram usque Gallias viiitare fratres 
et ut viderem faciem sanctorum Domini mei.” 
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the bishops of neighbouring Sees had begun even before the fourth 
cciituiy to meet in Spiods and Councils, not only for the election 
of new bishops, but also to agree upon rules called canons by wliich 
their Churches should be governed. The bishops of the western 
Churches, therefore, were gradually building up in the fifth century 
a form of federal goveiTiment which eventually, under the Metro- 
politans and the only patriarch in the West, the bishop of Rome, 
survived into the Middle Ages. The strength of the Churches, and 
especially of the bishops, as against kings and other civil autb critics, 
lay in the much more efficient organization for unity on a scale 
larger than could be maintaiiied in those days by military forces. 

Again, the division of civil from military officials, begun by 
Diocletian and confirmed bv Constantine, had accustomed the 
Roman w^orld to a distinction betivccn public functions — service, 
on the one hand, and poiver on the other. The civil Authorities, 
Praetorian Prefects and Vicars under them, had dealt with final 
appeals in the law-courts, the imperial post, public buildings, the 
collegia or public associations, the control of prices, the corn-supply 
and recruiting, and the organization of higher education. They had 
some theoretical superiority over the military commanders witliin 
their jurisdiction. But by the end of the fifth century the civil 
administration of the Empire in the Wvst had broken clown and 
the military organization had been ‘‘barbarized.^' The natural result 
was that the bishops as reprcscntalives of Roman culture took over 
the functions of the old aril authorities. They were already judges 
under the imperial dccitcs. They had care of the churches, wliich 
had become already the cliief public buildings. They organized the 
relief of the indigent; and they supported whatever was left of 
education. Thus the connection benveen the Church and the 
School, which dominated the Middle Ages and still survives in 
England and her coionics, was tlic result of the accident that the 
barbarian rulers of the fifth ceiuur)" could neither read nor write. 
Hence also the connection of the Church with poor-relief and 
‘‘public works’" in the Middle Ages. There is nothing in the ‘nature 
of tilings” to decide whether Church or State shall control education 
or other public services; and wdiat medieval writers took as the 
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divine dispensation in dividing ‘'spiritiiar^ from '‘temporal'’ powers, 
was ill fact only the effect of the Roman system of Diocletian. 

The fact that all the bishops and the great majority of the Chris- 
tiaii people in the West used Latin as their ordinary kngiiace, gc.ve 
tlieni an immense advantage over their barbarian conquerors. The 
different forms of Germanic or Gothic dialects, used by the bar- 
barian warriors as well as by their Arian bishops and priests, divided 
one barbarian kingdom from another. And for the practical problems 
of aclniiiiistration and law, barbarian rulers were rendered less 
competent by the Hmitations of dialects, which had no means of 
expressing the compheated relationsliips of the more civilized 
Roman world. Indeed the barbarian kingdoms of the fifth century, 
as wiE be shown later, were compelled to have even their own 
traditional customs formulated in Latin. The Latin language, tlitrc- 
fore, 'which was the common speech of w^estern Europe as well as 
the language of the Christian Kterature and rituals of the West, 
united the subjects of the different barbarian kings and separated 
them both from their conquerors and from the Empire and the 
eastern Churches, whose language was Greek. In the fifth century 
Latin had not yet become the language of a caste and of traditional 
rituals, distinct from the language of common folk, as it was in 
the Middle Ages. But as early as the sixth century^ it was possible 
to note differences in the Latin of the different countries of western 
Europe and Africa, although Latin of some sort still remained the 
only adequate means of communication between educated men 
and women and between those who lived in different parts of 
v^estern Europe. 

Another important effect of the distinction between the Latin- 
speaking Churches and the barbarian kings and warriors was the 
final exclusion of the Arian heresy from western Europe, Un- 
doubtedly the bishops of the West, quite apart from questions of 
doctrine, felt a natural hostility to bishops and priests who depended 
for their influence entirely upon invading barbarian kings. And 
probably the Latin bishops were greatly superior in general culture, 
and in their knowledge of affairs, to the clergy which followed in 
the train of barbarian armies. The efforts of the Catholic bishops 
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c,^ ii tAj casj of bisLop Avitus and tlie Bur- 
^ cr, ’ -n r rn^Taly attacks upon doctrinal differences. 
7i: V no- A ^ O' d At. as tkere bad been in the case of the 

: : - 0 , lk^n'e li: thv. part ot tne Catholic bishops to strcngtlicn 
th. . ^ Crotches by unir.i a in riieni all aalio claimed to be 

Chrrt' n. 

d\ to era! dn "^ry of ti.: relation benveen the Church and the 
bn.n vvCi aliemv ta-hU’-^g shape in die fifth centmy; but theor)’- 
tine, as J^aas cniy an attempt to express in more general 
terms the character ot a ivrticuhir situation. Actual bishops had to 
deal T;:th actual Lr.gs: and tlicy did so by letters or sermons or 
coniinetitaries upon sacred literature or pest history. The letters, for 
exam pie. oi Popes to En perers arose out of particular difiiculties; 
and tlic gcii:r*.l idvas concerning the reiations of the Church and 
file t;\:l iAutlioriths a\mc gradually developed out of solutions of 
tliesc Jiifituhi^s. ad"*pted from time to time. But it would be 
misleading to suppose that in the fifth and sixth centuries the 
relations between the bishop of Kome and the Einpcror at Con- 
stantinople were the most significant of the relations bctavecii the 
Church and the "‘State"' in western Europe. It voiiM be still more 
misleading to apply the ideas of bifnops of Ronic in the fifth or 
eighth centuries to the iclations of "‘sririruaF’ and ‘heinporrd’" 
powers, when rhe so-crd!ed Hely Roman Empire of German kings 
was ill existence. The controversies of rhe Lwr Aiiddle i\ges in the 
time of % uiiam of OvCani did bdwcd turn upon the relationship 
of Pope and Emperor: but tliut aaas a much later development, 
which vms largely dec to the creation in a.d. 8oo of a "‘play 
Emperef ' tu v Iioni tiic Pope could appeal. 

Even in tbx fifth cLn:ur)% however, the letters of the bishops of 
Rin.ie provide most iT the ividcnce for the attitude adopted by 
bislio^ns of the Church towards the civil Authorities. In each case 

A 

the pusition of the particular bishop and Emperor made a difference 
to the rheorv expressed. But as the years passed in the fifth century, 
the division bctvcecn civil and sacerdotal authority became clearer. 
Pope Leo I, the representative, as described above, of Roman 
prestige in opposition to barbarism, wrote to the Emperor at 
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Constantinople tliat ''fiumaii affairs cannot be safe uiijcss tne r j.al 
and sacerdotal authorities combine to defend the faithf And in a 
later letter to a new Emperor he wTOtc that the Emperor’s oosidon 
is granted to him, not only to rule the world, but to defend the 
Church.^ Again, Pope Gelasius (a.d. 492-496;, nlr succeeded to 
the bishopric of Rome during a schism between the cuuteni and 
western Churches, spent most of his energy in asscrcing the 
supremacy of the Roman Sec within the Churches. But in a treatise 
he declares that, although Mclchizcdck had been both priest and 
king, since the time of Christ the priesthood had been divided 
from kiiigslip, and bishops were dependent upon the Einperor for 
civil government.^ The pimases of Leo and Gelasius were used in 
later centuries to support the medieval theory of 'ipiritaal'’ and 
‘temporal’’ powers; and they were so used, without regard to the 
context ill wlicli they had first appeared, and generally in ignorance 
of the political situation w^hich had given rise to them. But the 
ideas and emotions drawn from traditional phrases arc usually 
quite uiiHke the ideas and emotions wdiich those phrases origiiialiy 
expressed* And, therefore, the preservation of a doctrine or of a 
theor}" often becomes merely the retention of a form of words 
whose meaning has become either unintelligible or at least quite 
different from that origmally intended. 

The fifth century left the Churches of the West more closely 
related among themselves and more dependent upon a policy of 
their own with regard to civil government and to armed force. 
The disappearance of imperial Authority in the West made the 
unity of the Latin Churches all the more strhdng; and the bishops 
as w’^ell as the clergy and laity under them were conscious of mam- 
taining, not merely a common religious faith and moral standard, 
but also what remained of Roman culture. Finally, the bishops had 
a moral authority over clergy and laity which rested entirely upon 
their selection for their office and the services they performed, and 
did not depend upon any form of military force. Tims, in the 
tradition of the Churches, moral authority as the basis of govern- 

^ Leo I Ep„ lx. ® Ibid., Ep., dvL 

^ Tomus de Anutkematis vinmb, Pat Lai.i 59, col. 102. 
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nicii: sociil cCj;arvati*'ri v.as entirely uiisupyortecl by pliysical 

coir.yiLsin:!. On tr: ether hand, the barbarian kings and tlicir 
n trrnjrs ebviojsly depended tor tlicir control over their subjects 
nper tir ir r.nhrary power. But although the conquest of new 
tviriwry and the control of new piopulations might be secured by 
force of aririS, this code not provide a basis of right or justice 
agabist any usurpa* or invader who might try Iiis hand at displacing 
a feinicr coiiqinror. Even the barbarian kings and their warriors. 
tlKivfoie, were compelled to look for some source of moral 
authority in support of their rule ; and they found it in the Chiirck s 
through their relationships with the Catholic bishops. Thus, the 
Instory of the barbarian kingdoms in western Europe and Africa 
during the fifth century is a proof of the dependence of even tlic 
crudest t) pe ot govcninicnt upon moral authority rather than upon 
force, 

Gaiiial Cendusions 

By the end of the fifth century the Latin Churches, so far as 
their dominant policy was concerned, had escaped from die 
dilemma of aloofness and acquiescence by generally accepting the 
policy of acquiescence. The conception chat die true Cliristini 
ought to remain aloof from the biniiiess ot hie wa^ pivserwcl, as 
it 'will be expLiiiied later, in monascicism; but the gieat myority 
of the bishops of die Latin Churches accepted die iicccsnty oi 
supporrine law and cniinent, coiiimerce. niaiTianc and the 
applied arts. Aloofness had been natural in the cominuiiirics of 
early Ciiristiaiiity, wliicli had consisted largely of the poor and 
iielpless. It was natuiai in later years, even among the rich, w^hen 
the imperial dictatorship h. d withdrawn power and responsibility 
from tile 01, But apart tToni a few eccentrics wdio sought to hasten 
their departure for another VvOrld, the majority of Christians seem 
to have felt that ewn a saiiit must have some food and clothing 
and shelter, and, if possible, security from murder or slaveiyv But 
tMs implied that the Christian should at least not put obstacles in 
the way of production, trade and government. 

llic responsible officials of the Churches were, therefore, driven 
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by tlic decline of Roman authority to increase die:; suypoi t f f 
such govenimciit as \Aas possible, ihe decline h the power a: id 
iiioril authority of the Roman s}'steni in the \\ left the bisliors 
and clergy of the Latm Churches without the oupeoit of the 
structure of law and govcmincnt upon v.hich the ororciohs and 
civilized customs of the Cliristian cornniuiiities had di pnukuh If 
they had adopted as a policy the doctrine of aloofness from v. v'li jiy 
affairs, the 'vdioie of western Europe would have retariici to 
pfiiiiitive barbarism. But instead they maiiitabcd for flieir (n\ii 
comiiiuiiities, which now included the majority of die inhabitants 
of the towns and cities, the Roman tradition of social orgaiiizariou, 
and Roman skill in the applied arts of biiildmg and agriculture. 
Tins involved the acceptance of the Roman principles which 
governed, among other matters, the holding of property and the 
use of armed force. It became clear, in the circumstances of the 
fifth century, that, for example, the use of armed force could not 
be considered morally right or wrong for Cliristians except as part 
of the general problem of the art of government. In actual 
administration it was impossible to isolate certain parts of the 
governmental system, and reject these whie mauitaining the rest. 
Justice hi accordance with la^v was obviously impossible if any 
strong man could take what he desired without resistance. Whether 
or not armed force ought to be used clearly depended upon die 
nature of government, and could not be decided as an isolated 
problem of personal virtue. 

To acquiesce, however, in the established methods of govern** 
ment involved in practice submission to the barbarian kings wRo 
had taken the place of Roman provincial governors. Thus, the 
Latin Churches were able to survive the Roman Empire in the 
West. But the new position of the bishops as subjects of inde- 
pendent kings, had several strange results. In the first place, authority 
was sought for their acquiescence in barbarian rule in certain 
passages of the Old and New Testament which seemed to support 
the doctrine of general acquiescence in any established order. Thus 
Chiistianity, wliich in its earliest years had seemed to imply, if not 
revolution, at least opposition to the established order, graduaUy 
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cn: Lu clief supports for any order that liappciied to 

ha h S.i. s vdy. thx Chrisdai: communities had discovered 

f : hn::: ch.xs the .n. ' hcr;ar:7adon for the preservation of their 
vr< per:ns and tnc Sappor: ox their members. And they had also 
h n. d the imvi ter ofnotfs and rcr rules (canons) of admission to 
die c. mmuruty and vXthisio’U trom it. They had thus Icanit in 
pracuce th: art of mmr.ern. Tiiey had now to extend tlidr 
experience. 

rinaih,, when th. L.nbi Churches and their bishops found them- 
selves under the niiKtar}' control of barbarian kings, their concep- 
tions of ^OTcnimcnt naturaliv remained the same as they had been 
under the Roman Empire. The barbarians had nothing new to 
offer cither in law or in the applied arts of chilizatioii. The Cliristiaii 
conimimities had i:o general principles of their own in such matters. 
The earliest Christianity was one among the iiiyster)^ religions 
wliidi offered to its adherents individual salvation. And it had no 
concern with the larger aspects of government, production and 
tradc.^ Therefore^ hi the fifth century the bishops derived their 
political and economic ideas from the Roman system. Acquiescence 
in the establishment of barbarian military power left nicst of the 
organization of social life — marriage, inlieritance, trade, agriculture 
and building— -wliar it had been before — dut is to say, Roman. 
The bishops, therefore, in their poli(ty of acquiescence, had the 
advantage of introducing among the barbarians whatever survived 
from Roman civilization. I has, the Christian communities of the 
fifth and sixth centuries prcNcrved and extended, amid the disorders 
of the time, the tradition of dwJized life. And they did so, not as 
Christians, but as Remans. It lias sometimes been said that Chris- 
ti.i!dry brought ci\ili 2 atioii to medieval Europe; but it would be 
truer ro say that civilization brought Christianity. 

^ T!;e i..tLr efUrt to c:itr^ct poliikal principles from detached sentences, such as 
‘“Render unto C.vsar , . could not supply a consistent social philosophy. As 
R. H. Tavmey wrote: “The modem world is not seriously iiiconvenieiiced by 
rciicerin;^ to God the things which are God’s. They are not numerous, nor are 
they of die kind winch it inis'ies.” The AcquUtiue Society, p. 238 (1921). 
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BARBARIAN KINGS 


At tlic end of tlic fiftli ccntur}' the whole oi ■wc'^tcin Furore v\cu 
ruled by barbarian kings. Their military force A;as entirely 
pendent of the Roman Empire whose capital was Constantiiiople; 
and their moral authority had only the very slightest connection 
with the memory of an imperial ruler of the whole civilized 
world. 

In Britain, if Gildas may be taken as an authority, local rulers in 
different parts of the island were as much engaged in mutual 
conflict as in rc&istinu alien invasion.^ if the storv of GeriiiaiHis and 

^ J 

Lupus at the 'Alleiuia Victory’ ' is true, the Clinrch seems to have 
attempted, not merely to fight the British heresy of PcLigiiis, but 
also to unite the British kings against the invaders. These longs, 
of whom King Arthur is the legendary representative, were, how- 
ever, swept aside before tlie end of the sixth ccntur}” by Saxon and 
other marauding bands. 

In northern France and Belgium the kings of the Franks had 
control; but in the early fifth centur)” they were still non-Chrisriaii 
and, among the barbarians, the least influenced by Roman civili- 
zation. In middle and eastern France as far west as Lvons, 
Burgundian kings ruled. In southern France and Spain the Visi- 
gotliic kings were supreme. In the Roman province of Africa, 
Vandal kings controlled the riches of the province and threatened 
the trade of the 'western Mediterranean. And finally, in Italy itself, 
in Dalmatia and northwards as far as the Danube, an Ostrogothic 
king was supreme. 

^ Giidas probably wrote about a.d. 550. His Lament for Britain is an attack upon 
fixe *‘kmgs or tyrants,’* whom he names, for destroying their country, 
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XI tl.i iXltb oi: Li^ barban«in nivlury groups in control 

I f ' oit L J o.'O, Ro:\rui pc«'\nices were called kings. The Latin 
; i. :ikre£0jc. atur Lie fifdi century aecamc the ride of a 
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a::d so remained until iiioctcrn 
aclicafcs diat clianitcs 


•ft. iy • 7' 

ae avora rex 


^mannie ::: uCiUrr 

tknes, Lj: dm Ir^tuiy c: 

oeciiirrig in the practice and theory of govemment, from 
tin Lith to the ninth icntury. It is vvcH known that the Romans 
ii< d a tnditional objection to the word ‘hex” because of the ancient 
Icgcr-Js of tyranny in the days before the Roman Republic was 
cstabhshed. But the Larin word “rex” is cio^clv allied to the Gothic 


'heiks,” meaning a leader in war, wliicli forms a part of such 
Cirtliic names as Alaric, Eiiric, Gaiseric, and Tlieodoric. The Gothic 
word means Jso ‘^prince,” as in the Gotliic traiisiation ot the New 
Testament in such plirascs as ‘‘the Prince of tliis world comctli”; 
and it lias perhaps also some reference to hereditary right. In any 
case the word ‘hex” was evidently felt by the Romans to express 
the position of a. barbarian ruler or leader; and it remamcd, in the 
Latin tongue at least, the title of a local or national chief as con- 
trasted with die Emperor or Augu^us. Even in the middle 
of die sixth century Prec^jpiiis uses the word ‘hex,” spelt in 
Greek letters; and explains that die barbarians used the term to 
describe their leader.^ He ckwrly did nee suppose that the word 


was Latin. 


Bat the position of a king or ‘hex” was also aijbeted in the fifth 
ceimiry by the fact that tic Emperor liimself w^as called “Basileus,” 
of wliidi the mitural and Gb\ious translation in Latin is the word 
”rex.” The Grevk word, however, had associations with Oriental 
niagnificeiice, as in the piirase, “die great King,” traditionally used 
to describe the Pertian monarch; and it w’as also the title of the 
Hellenic rulers of eastern countries, who followed Alexander. The 
GreeL \vord “basileiii” indicates an hereditary monarch, as coii- 
irastid wiib a dictator whom the Greeks called a tyrant. But there 
w as jh.^ siiitabi Greek w ord corresponding to the Latin ‘Impcrator” 


^ Misi., V, I, 26. . . ovtoj yap ai/fvjv lovg i^yspovag mAetp 01 ^dp^apoi 

1 sm/(£Aac7£. 
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cr '‘Aegustiis.'’^ And tiiereforc tlic 'Vex*' cf a narbanan people 
might acquire some of the prestige of the ‘'Bisiicos*' a: Ct nstan- 
tinopic. 

liie contrast between a ''basilcus'" or icgitiniate ru^er aixl a 
' 'tyrant"' is drawn by Prccop'^ius, in liis account of the posuion of 
Tiicodoric the Ostrogoth, as wiii be explained Utcr: a:iJ i:: that 
contrast the historian connects the word ‘‘rex’' with tyranny ratiicr 
than with lawful authority. 

The account also given by Procopius, who wws a cciilcinporary, 
of the negotiations preceding the wwr in i\tnca coiitauis an inter- 
esting indication of the position of a barbarian king, Justinian is 
said to have written to Gclimcr, the king of the \^andais, wiio 
replied in these terms: ‘‘Basilcus Gclimcr to Basiiciis Justinian A 
The same title is used for both rulers, wBich Procopius clearly 
tfiinks is an insult in a letter from a barbarian “rex’" to a Roman 
Emperor. The letter continues: “It is well for one to administer 
the kingly office wiiich belongs to him and not to make the con- 
cerns of others Ills own. Hence, for you also w'ho have a kingdom, 
meddling in the affairs of others is not just/'- The status daimed 
by any barbarian king who felt himself to be mdepciidcnt of the 
Roman Empire was that of equality with the Roman Emperor. 
And it is also clear that in the sixth century the ridiculous concep- 
tion of a State or system of government as a separate w'orid oi its 
own had already begun to throw its shadows upon the theory and 
practice of politics. 

Again, the w'ord 'Tex*' had religious connections.^ Jupiter vras 
called ‘‘rexf* And in the Latin translations of the Old and New 
Testament the word used for a ruler is 'Texf* and the word tor 
Ills dominion is ‘Tegnum.” There were no w^ords in the biblical 
tradition for what w^ould be now called a republic, a democracy 
or a president. The conception of government is monarchical 

^ Plutarch uses auroh'pdTOjp {Life of Galha) for “Imperator.” The word (Stj^aard; 
(revered) is used for “Augustus”; but it clearly has no such associations as the Latin 
word. 2 Procopius, Hist,, iii, 9, 20. 

^ The rex samjieuks or rex sacrorum, a priest with primitive kingly functions, 
seems to have been appointed until the days of Theodosius L The beEef in the 
magical power of kings, discussed in Frazer’s Golden Bough, probably survived 
from priinitive times among the barbarians of the fifth century. 
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..::u tlu JoiiJii.iru plirasc of the Gospels, 

’ K'”eh.o::i of HvVe'.oG ::oo'hcs the p^'Gtion of a L:cg as that 

^ e ^ee:.:: . ::tr oa'inirn:e iinJcrUcou by tlic 

ef <or (G* ee: :i:c^ t. It na^ tbvrefbic caGer for the kiogs 
■^r L:. b.i.ieatio ^ and n'.ne kxgJfM''^ D icquiie a certain prv&dite 
Gnr the trGnion ot Christianity: and :n the centurks tliat diaicic 
til. firh fioir the i.inrn. die ride ''rex’” v.cX die more readily 
applied t»> Christ inmsilt. Thus a tide which, ainorg the Remaps 
of the WTOiid and riiird centimes, imclicJ sometiniig barbaric or 
uncrvilized in a ruler, became in the years which followed die 
Oriental monarchy cl Constantiiic a word implying net only 
actual power but also moral or divine autlioriwn 

Bill haiku 

The foundations of barbarian kingship in western Europe arc« 
no doubt, to be found iii the position granted by die Roman 
Emperors to barbarian leaders as ‘Tllies” (fedcrati). They might 
thus be regarded as agents oi die rivilizatioii wdiich they avctc 
supposed to maiiitaiu and dcRnd: and their moral autlioriry wee 
ciiliaiiced bv titles granted to them Wiicn thev came irts ci >ser 
contact with the Empire. Thus Aladc, tlipniglnnit lib negoUcUioiis 
with the iniperLiI Court at Ravenna, wa^ much crmccrned to 
acquire for liiinself a Rc^nian tide which woulu give liim, not only 
a definite status within die Romaji ststenn but also prestige among 
his own followers veil ^ n:!i lield hi .we the nioral authority cf 
Roine. Indeed, kingship i.i nivdLvoi ejid even niodcrn Europe 
rests iilumatel}' upon the p:\stige granted to barbarian leaders by 
the Roman Empire as as ell as up ui the tribal loyalty of primitive 
peoples who chose tlnir own kings. 

ScccuidKc the barbarian kings and tlicir armies Aa’crc the only 
actual centres of armed foice afur the contests of Roman generals 
had ihstroyed the power and prestige of the imperial ilutliority, 
for which tlie\ contended. So long as the barbarian armed forces 
pcmiitced themselves to be used by this or that ambitious Roman 
commander in his own interest against liis superiors or his rivals, 
so long the barbarians nicrcl) added to the general confusion 
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v:/iAri Lie dissolving Empire. But vJien barbariui 
ii\:r forces for tlicir o\mi advantage, each siicces^ul 


:caLv.rs used 
xader Ci^afi 


^ciLUkUtC a scciioii of tlic old imperial territory widiout v/ea?icrji:g 
his de!d Ive actcinptmg to subdue tco vast a rcrritore. For sounc 
tme ill file fifth cciiiiiry, tlie area and population vdiicli a barbarian 
Lina nn! iris followers coiikl bxold in subjection avci> uoki jcvon. 
diviVvinares v.cre undertaken and experiments made. Yv’ntern 
Luiopc vas passing from subjection under a single niihran dicta- 
tordups resting upon slavery and the slave-trade, to govcrfinient 
risting upon what vould now be called a “national’' basis defined 
bv strategic or 'diaturaF' Irontiers. But about four ceiiiiiries passed 
beicrc the main lines of modern European nation-states were 
dearly visible. In the fifth century the means of communication, 
the iiioveiiiciits of armed forces, and dieretore the area of control 
from any one centre had to be tested. Centralization on the Roman 
model had failed. But how “local’’ the neve systems of government 
could afford to be, had to be discovered by trial and error. The 
barbarian kings and their followers were clearly quite unconscious 
of the process by which they were establishing a new governmental 
SYSteiii in western Europe. And indeed, all the kingdoms founded 
among the ruins of the Roman Empire in the fifth cciitury^ — except 
that of the Franks — ^were destroyed before the end of the sixth 
century. The barbarians had entered the Roman Empire first as 
settlers upon waste lands, and secondly as nomadic looters of 
portable wealth and slaves. But in the fifth century the barbarian 
anned forces found it more lucrative to settle in the wcaltliiest 
cities of the Empire, from which, under their kings, they could 
extract more booty than they could by continual raids. 

As soon, however, as the kings had established themselves, not 
merely as conquerors, but as rulers, tiiey and their followers were 
compelled to use the experience already acquired by the civilization 
they assisted to destroy. Thus, under tlie barbarian kings Roman 
methods of agriculture, budding, manufacture and commerce were 
continued. The barbarians had nothing of their own to offer in 
these matters. For this reason also, Roman law and justice continued 
to operate in the barbarian kingdoms. And further, because the 
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[''•c.rlvinan king^ ^i:k thiii chiefs Ci)ulJ neither read nor write, and 
Lcacvc Lw :»f riirin had ant ambition^ more lofty than a good 
:igh: .end a large wwt .inrv.ards, it was necessary for the barbarun 
tc i>e as cam.Lnlv'^rs and ambassadors sucli educated and able 
regre>CLCadvcs of Lie old tnJuiun as were willing m serve them. 
Thus Eiinc, the Vnogotme king, had, as !iis chict niiiiistcr, Leo, a 
Lana writer of distraction, trained in administration under die old 
regime. Similarly Theodoric the Ostrogoth used Cassiodorus as his 
chier minister. The surwvai oi such educated laymen, connected 
w idi the sendee oi the Empire and now advising barbarian kings, 
distinguishes the kingdoms of die fifth century from those wliich 
followed. Ill the sixth and later centuries, until the Renaissance, the 
oniy educated officials were clerics; and in those later ages, bishops 
acting either alone or in councils, were the advisers and ministers 
of kings. Thus tiicy inherited from the civilian officials of the 
Roman EiiiDire the civil functions wliicii Diocletian lud divided 
from those of the militan’. And the link between the civil service 
of the Empire and the clerical officials of the Middle Ages is to be 
found, under the first barbarian kings of the West, in such layiiicn 
as Leo and Cassiodorus, 

Arimmm 

Finally, all the barbarian kings who establidied themselves widiin 
the old boundaries of the Empire in the fifth cciitur)" were Chris- 
tians of the ArLiii tradition. The conversion of the tribes who were 
later to overran the western provinces of the Empire, had been 
due to bishops and priests who bclie^x^d tliat in some sense Clirist 
was not the equal of God the Father. The barbarians and their 
kings were not indeed likely to consider theological problems; but 
all the barbarian kingdoms had Arian bishops and priests attached 
to tlicm, and these would naturally feel that the clergy of the old 
Roman world wHcli they entered in Gaul, Spain, Africa and Italy, 
were their rivals. 

This is not the place to discuss the theological doctrine of the 
Trinity or the difference between Arians and Catholics in their 
theories of deity. But in the study of social institutions it is im- 
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portaiit to nolicc tlx character of the rcligieas ciftlrcriccs xliich 
(iivxc 21X11 into nratiialiy hostile groups. In tlie ease of Aria::!>!:i 
i!i uTstcni Europe the diilcrcrxc between carlwrian vrarrio:^ ai:i 
tlx Roman population subject to tliem was not a dincecncc in 
arstract theorizing. The barbarians could neither r:ad nor write, 
sr.d c\xn their bishops and priests do not appear to have bv?:i 
familiar with either Latin or Greek; and, on the other ninth the 
latiii Churches of the West were concerned with practice— that is 
tn say, ritual and moral standards rather than with the subtleties of 
the Greeks, 

But certain differences in practice, apart from the use of the 
Latin language and Roman fashions of dress, divided tl:c Arian 
Luvaders from the Catliolics. First, the worsliip of Christ as God 
was the accepted tradition of the Hellenic and Roman Christianit)' 
which could be distinguished from the Semitic or Oriental tradition 
for which God remained the sky~God of the Hebrews, aloof and 
atuSected by human sufiering. The barbarians who had been con- 
verted to Arianism under tliis latter influence, were primitiix 
warriors for whom the same kind of deity may have been accept- 
able, as was later to be accepted by the followers of Mohammed. 

A certain theory^ in the history of the plastic arts connects the art 
of the Germanic tribes with Oriental forms. And whether this is 
true or not, the barbarian warriors of the North, in the fifth, and 
even in the ninth century seem to have been attracted by a sky- 
God rather than a God-Man. Again, the barbarians were victors 
and the invaded Roman people were victims. But Christ was a 
victim whose sufferings were shared by his people. Sympathy with 
the pain of Christ upon his Cross was a reflection of the feelings 
of a suffering people, as in the words of the hymn to the Cross: 
''Bend your boughs, tall tree: set the racked body frec^b^ or, as 
a modem poet has written: — 

O sacred head, O desecrate, 

O labour-wounded feet and hands, 

O blood poured forth in pledge to fate 
Of nameless lives in divers lands. 

' From the Pange lingua of Venantius Fortuiiatus. 
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0 S! i:: ^pc it a: a 'ac:itiraa 

^r^ccJ’c^5 Clir^t!* 

* tP - k. A. 

Ariwi Li' rac^uircJ armed forces for raiJs or for 
..foo jc, foey n*L t" re'y party* ufo’i focL Lvies raisci aiiicpg die 
serve: :ie.>Ar:a:: yepu’^vw wfoch avodi Lirdfo cc an enthii- 
SI VIC .irniy. v ■''eeddep *fdi:ir opr-snents uvre Cadielic, as in the 
cmc o: rli. arnr'es nr Jubtinian. Thin, t-ic Adrian k:nydr*ms siirtcred 
tVoi:: an intern.d JivipIoii a\iiich prevented any of tiieni becoming 
nadenai iii the modern sense of the venrd. not because rf doctrinal 
cinerenccs, but became the rank and file of their subjects did not 
attend the same churches as tneir leaders, and were not served by 
tlie same clergy in public assistance or protection against injustice. 

Finally, the Churches rsf the k’^'est alreavly had their mart) rologics 
and legends uf sains v,ho had suffered persecution. The barbarian 
warriors, tlieir pcicsts and bishops, had no such tradition behind 
them. They represented the victory of armed force. It is liirdly 
strange, then fore, that furJaniciital diiFercnccs of moral and 
religious attitude created dUticulties when barbarian kings attempted 
to rule the more higiiiy civilized popiilitions of t!ie West over 
veliom the Catholic bishops already exerCsed a dominant inffLiciicc. 
The contrast between armed force md incrai authont)* was perhaps 
confused vdtii the contrast bcoAeni tv o forms of religious practice 
and belief 

Again, as the last chapter ii.s diowm the Churches of the West 
used Latin; and the bislmps vim dh rived their riglit to the ciccrcisc 
of certain functions from the En^perors, naturally looked to the 
Roman Empire as die inibodnnent of public aiitliority. The 
Churches sometimes rxied as aii ‘"oppositioif ^ even within the 
imperial dutatership ; but they were even more inclined to be 
critical of the cLiiins of iMibarian kings who happened also to be 
Adrian hem tics. Thus, from the very bcgiiiiimg of the new systems 
of governimerit in western Europe, the bishops stood in a peculiar 
relation to the kings. The kings 'were newcomers. They were 
ignorant and often violent. But the bishops, in the cities wliicli 
the new kings took as capitals, belonged to an already established 
^ Swinburne, Before a Crmjix. 
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tr"ij:tio!i cf cukiii\" aid tlic life iii co.iira'i^ Tiic State diercfc::, 

13 law form, was quite obviously subodjiatc tc t!:c Cburd:. 
Sw'i as a emtre of civilizitioii aid as an cnibodiiiicrji u"'mval 
aothrrity. 

Tiie Claimed cliaracrcr of pcdtlcal and moml aafioiity ui fire 
::lv siruation may be best inJicats.d by a siior: revie.v r: tie reae 
bcxariaii kiiiqaoins in the West. Ad of them, vvctp: that of the 
Franks, vecic destined to disappear after about a century; but tlie 
enecrience gained trom the relation of kLigs and bishop^ vithiii 
them vas crdTicd on in the kingdoms of the seventh and eigiith 
centuries whicli laid the foundations of the medieval system. 


The Kinciloin cf tlie Visigoths 

The first of the new kingdoms was that of the Visigodis, whose 
king established liis capital at Toulouse, taid at one time ruled 
most of Spain and soiitlicrii France, west of the Rhone. Tlicse 
Avestern Goths, after the marauding raids of Ahiric and iidolf, had 
been permitted by the Roman Emperor to settle in soiitliww^tcrii 
Caul in A.D. 414. They had for many years been deeply influenced 
bv Roman civilization; but although Christian, they followed the 
religion of the missionaries wiio had first converted them, and 
were therefore, from the point of view of the western Churches, 
Ariaii heretics. They had a translation of the Bible into Gotliic, of 
which a few fragments have survived; but the majority of their 
kings and their warriors could neither read nor write; and they had 
bishops and priests of their own who adhered to the doctrines of 
the Arians. 

The establishment of a settled Gothic domination in south- 
western Gaul committed the conquerors still more deeply to 
dependence upon the Roman system of law and administration. 
The kings, as avell as the Gotlhc warriors, were without experience 
of the economic, political and administrative problems created by 
a more highly developed civilization. Inevitably, therefore, the 
Goths depended upon the old traditions and upon the experience 
of the Roman judges, administrators and other officials, over whom, 
theoretically, they held control. The Goths were a small minority 
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i'l the Kcnirj: L™~rcilin^ nuly h\c in e\cn’ lundrei in 

tl:c V.s'n jw.'ir., .niJ t!n:r di\^:rcs in genera: Jid not go 

n.vv'ij f.gd r g .xi rirofi'g. Tli: ^nig wa'^ in praaicc the only 
o-lT’xa. h ^nd xi the dr-rninant iirlhtary groap and tlicir 

conMjwrei Xubj.cts. But i::tcnnarriage occurred; and witliiii a 
cern/uin o; twe the ixiguage of the Gotlis was lost and the old 
Roman laiiguagc. tlic niodier-tongue of: the majority, remained 
die language ot the couiitrvn In the period ot uncertainty when the 
Roman s)^stciii seemed nkely to be repkeed either by complete 
chaos, or by some entirely new social structure, the bishops of the 
chief Churches were engaged in making their peace with the Gothic 
rulers. The bishops were not rival political authorities vdioiii the 
Gothic kings would have been coiripellcd to displace; but they 
were the only effectual representatives of the Christian communities, 
which now included most of the inhabitants of the cities. And all 
the bishops belonged to the old Roman tradition. They were 
^^Catliolic'' and not Arian, The language of their religion was that 
of common life and trade in the Roman cities; and most of them 
had becii selected as capable administrators of the increasing proper- 
ties of the Churches and of the funds used for charitable purposes. 
Some bishops found it easier than i)thers to be friendly with the 
new kings; but ail, no doubt, were conscioudy or unconsciously 
critical of 'warriors whose ideas were simple and whose maimers 
were, in eeiierah coarse or even brutal 
The two attitudes tow'ards Gothic kings in Gaul are very wxii 
expressed in die letters of Sidonius ApoUinaris. He was a bishop of 
Clermont in Auvergne, who, in earlier life, had played a part in 
the politics of the crumbling Empire, and had even reached the 
goal of his ambitions as prefect of the ciw of Rome during a short 
residence there. He was a rich landowner who had married into an 
equally rich family; and Iiis experience of public life, rather than 
any attachment to the Church, had led to Ms selection as bishop. 
He came into contact with two Gothic kings: one, Theodoric H, 
to whom he adopted a friendly attitude, and the other, Euric, to 
whom lie found himself, as a bishop and a representative of the 
Roman tradition, violently opposed. 
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SiJo'iius ApollBiaris gives a iiul account of t!:c pu-ooiuJ 
rircc and the daily occupations of TkoJoric I!, Tlic Ltrer 1:1 li.cd 
this account is given was written about a.d. 054. Tlie routine 
ms public life is described as follow : — 

Before da) break lie goes with a very sniail sukc to rutmf* m: menace 
of hjs priests. He prays with assiduity, but. if I nia^^ f deuce, 

one may sinpcct more of habit tlian ol convict: cn 1:1 bn. p:et}. Ad- 
ministrative duties of the kingdom take up the rc-t of the nionuiig. 
Armed nobles stand about the ro)ai scat; the mas's of guaids in their 
garb of skins arc admitted that flic)' may be within call, but kept at the 
dircshold for qiiiefs sake; only a murmur of them comes 111 fiom tlieir 
post at the doors, between the curtain and the outer barrier. And now 
the foreign envoys arc introduced. Toe king hears diem our, and says 
little; if a thing needs more discussion he puts it offi and accelerates 
matters npc for dispatch. The second hour arrives; he rises from the 
throne to inspect his treasurc-cliamber or stable. If the chase is the order 
of the day, he joins it. . . . On ordinary days his table resembles that of 
a private person. The board docs not groan beneath the mass of dull 
and unpolished silver set on by panting servitors ; the weight lies rather 
in the conversation than in the plate; there is either sensible talk or 
none. . . . The siesta after dinner is al\va)'S slight, and soiiictinics inter- 
mitted. When inclined for a board-game, he is quick to gather up the 
dice, examines them with care, shakes the box with expert hand, throws 
rapidly, humorously apostrophizes them, and patiently ^vaits the issue. 

. . . About the niiitli hour, the burden of goveriimeiit begins again. 
Back come the importunate, back the ushers to remove them; on all 
sides buzz the voices of petitioners, a sound which lasts till evening, and 
does not diminish till interrupted by the royal request; even then they 
only disperse to attend their various patrons among the courtiers and 
arc astir till bedtime. Sometimes, though this is rare, supper is enlivened 
by sallies of mimes, but no guest is ever exposed to the wound of a 
biting tongue. Withal there is no noise of hydraulic organ, or choir 
with its conductor intoning a set piece; you will hear no players of lyre 
or flute, no master of the music, no girls with cithera or tabor; the king 
cares for no strains but those which no less charm the mind with virtue 
than the ear with melody. When he rises to withdraw) the treasury 
watch begins its vigil; armed sentries stand on guard during the first 
hours of slumber. 

This tells us notliing about the system of govcniiiiciit; but it 
^ Trans, in Letters of Sidonius, by O. M. Dalton (1915), vol i, p. a. 
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T::ir 

irnrlic- th.it Uu G the hJrj: :irh hccorre r. rt of the cstaWislied 

j*. 

cpL: i toj rdiofni'trati v: ci justice, aiiw that liis Court was 
’ au ^ e*:: o u c«r tiv ot scchu iiie. For £ic purpose 
Cr: :u ’ uo it :s uto^st inurestiuj: t'> rhsrrve that tiiis local aud 
hfCcivCoed ruLr ahbcibvd n:cs: ct the attention of liis suhieccs, 
and that the Feure of the R"^inan Entrcrer h eternal Rome had 
faded away CvOtoid the norizs'^n. 

The rtiicr Gotliic king of vhoin an account is ghren in the 
letters of Siioniin v-ws Euric. v ho ioicned trorn a.d. 46*^ to a . d . 4S5. 
Kis attempt to extend Hs kingdom in Gmil was eudeiitly obstructed 
by the influence of the Catholic bishops w;io were opposed to an 
Arian king. As Sidcrdiis writes A 

I must confers that, fornudable as tlic niigiity Goth may be, I dread 
him less as the assailant of our walk than as the subvertcr of our Christian 
laws. They sa)' that the mere mcLtion of the name of Catlioiic so em- 
bitters iiis couiitinancc and heart that one inihiit take him for the chief 
priest of the Ariaii sect rather than for the nicnarch of his nation. Omni- 
potent in armSj keen-witted, and in full vigour of life, he yet nukes 
this single mistake — he attributes Ins success in his designs and enterprises 
to the orthodoxy of his belief, wherca> the reC cauw' hes in mere eirddy 
fortune. For tlic^e icasons 1 nasuhl base sou ruusider tin wcict mdad; 
of the Catholic Churcln that ao'i nrn^ lunen to appi} an cpeii :c*:icdy. 
Bordeaux, Periguctix, Rodia, LimegwU J::. Gaezv, Bazas, Cciii- 
niiiigcs, Aucli, and many anedicr cirt' ate all like berhes which have 
lost their heads thrcugli du deaths . 4 ' t'unr lespccnvc hbliops. No 
successors have been appointed to ffl tlwi: places and maintain the 
iiiirdstry in die ica*tr ordcu of the C.'nich; die boirjdarits of spiritual 
dcsoUtion are extendi J Ar mu wide. £\\n^ day the ruin spreads by 
the deaths ot KiOie Ltheu in Goii; so pitiful is her state that the very 
hciehiarclis of foinwr arms, to say nothing of contemporary heretics, 
might: well have looked wnh pin on peoples orphaned of their poiitifis 
and oppressed b;/ despiration at this catastrophe of their faith. Diocese 
and painh Le waste widiout miiiisrcrs. You may see the rotten roofs of 
cliurclies faken in, the doors unhinged and blocked by growing branibics, 
hloic grievous stdl }v.u may sec the cattic not only lying in the half- 
riiiiicci porticoes, but grazing beside altars green with weeds. And tills 
desolation is not found in country parishes alone; even the congregations 

* Sid. ApolL, Ep., vli, 6 (a.d. 472-4"’3), to Bishop Baiilius 011 Euric’s persecution. 
Dakoiih translation, ii, p. X07. 
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of urban cliuiclies begin to faU a-\Yay. Wliat comfort rcruaiiis to tue 
firlifiil, \Ahen not only the teacliing of tlie cicigy perishes, but their 
niemoiy is lost out of miiiJ? When a priest departs life, not 
merely the holder of the sacred oiEce dies, hut the office itself dies v itli 
bi:n unless with his failing breath he gn.es his blessing to a successor. 
Wliat hope remains when the term of a maifs life implies the end cf 
religion in his parish? If you examine more clo^cly the ilL of the body 
spiniuai, you yiII soon perceive that for every bishop snatched ficm 
nndst, the faith of a population is imperilled. I need not mention vour 
coiieagties Crocus and Simplicius, removed alike from their thrones and 
saff nng a comuioii exile, if different pimislimciits. For one of them 
laments that he cannot see whither he is to retarii; the other that he 
sees only too clearly where he is to return no more. You for your part 
have about you the most holy bishops Faiistus, Leontius, and Graecus, 
cimroned by the cit}^ your order and their paternal love. To }^ou these 
miserable treaties arc submitted, the pacts and agreements of two king- 
doms pass through your hands. Do )'Oiir best, as far as the royal con- 
descension suffers you, to obtain for our bishops the right of ordination 
in those parts of Gaul now included within the Gothic boundaries, that 
if wc cannot keep them by treaty for the Roman State, we may at least 
hold them by religion for the Roman Cliiirck 

The capital of the Gothic kingdom, Toulouse, was thus for many 
years regarded as a centre of heresy. And when the king of the 
Franks had adopted the Roman form of Christianity, the influence 
of the Catholic bishops under the Gotliic king tended to underniiiie 
his power in favour of that of the Franks. 

Eiiric had begun a collection of laws for the western Goths; and 
under Iiis successor, Alaric II, the famous Breviarinm was issued, 
w^hich was a summary of Roman Law, drawn largely from the 
Tlieodosiaii law-books, for use in cases affecting the Roman majority 
under his rule. Alaric liimself was killed in battle with the Franks 
near Poitiers in a.d. 507; and the west Gothic kingdom after this 
was confined almost entirely to w^hat is now called Spain. Alaric 
was a son-in-law of Theodoric the Ostrogoth, then reigning in 
Italy, and probably Theodoric’s influence or military power pre- 
vented the entire destruction of the kingdom of the western Goths 
by the Franks. But the first experimental stage in the rule of an 
Arian and barbaric king in the most western parts of the Empire, 
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::a. "fi n\- '.aur ';x:h rar.run' into a Catliolic kingdom, 

i-i n.. g v:ci '\.D. 5^6 -''vdi). 

Aiiv.l ir L\,:bLr..ji ki::^£on: dial oi die Vandals in Africa; 

K:: Ixrc rh. ..ticni i‘f die kii:^ ana :ib warriors and tlieir relation 
ij tile uki Rouaii civilizatio:: vccre somewhat difterent. Tlic 
Wndala came, like i^tLcr barbarians, as a marauding band with 
tinir Ccinp-foilewcTS, seeking wcalili and the sort oi happiness they 
dusired Within the Roman Empire, first invading Gaul by crossing 
tile Kliine at Mainz in a.d. 406; tiieii, after a defeat by the Franks, 
crossing the Pyrenees in a.d. 409, and fmaliy in A.D. 429 crossing 
into Africa. I: is said that their leader in this last raid, Gaiscric or 
Genseric, ccuintcJ ciglity thousand males, including infants in arms, 
for his expedition into Africa, The ships w'crc provided by Boiii- 
facius, the Roman Governor of Africa, who iiwited the Vandals to 
assist him against the imperial Authority at Ravenna, and found in 
the end that lie could not get rid of them.^ B}' the end of the year 
A.D. 439 the Vandals had taken Carthage and established a kingdom 
in the Roman province oi Africa wdiich lasted for ninety-four years. 
From this position the Vandals controlled the islands and the trade 
routes of the western Mediterranean. Their fleets also undertook 
piratical expeditions, the most famous i)f which led to the sack of 
Rome irscli in a.d. 455. 

Tile VanJais seem dj have been iiiccli less affected by the civilized 
people o\cr wiioni the\^ ruled, than were the Goths. Their kings 
ixqiiired a reputation for violence and savagery, mainly because of 
their continued persecution of the Catliolic bishops and priests of 
the province of Africa. Africa had already had experience of 
religious disunion in the quarrels between the Donatists and the 
Catholics; and now Arian bishops and priests, who appear to have 
Used die Gotliic language, displaced the Latin-speaking clergy. 
Tlioiisaiids of bishops and priests of the Catholic Church in Africa 
were tortured or exiled, but perhaps rather for the purpose of 
extorting precious vessels and other wealth, than for any reason 
^ Sec above. Chapter III, p. 133. 
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thdt can be called religious. In a.d. 487 a dcscripdon of the Yrncil 
persecution was written by Victor Vitensis.^ He says that prcaclxrs 
in die churches were spied upon lest any reference to tvranny in 
the Old Testament might be taken to apply to the VaiiGal king^'r 
and that after the sack of Rome a great number of slaves was 
broucrlit back to Africa and divided between the Moors and the 
Vaiidalsj husband being separated from wife and cliild from parent. 
In that situation the Catholic bishop, Deo Gratias, sold the ciiiircli 
vessels in order to redeem captives and rcmiitc familicb.^ He is said 
to have accompanied doctors in their visits, and brought food 
supplies to the victims, whose health was broken by the voyage in 
slave-ships. Gaiseric died in a.d. 477; and his successor, Huniicric, 
at the request of the Emperor Zeno, permitted a Catholic bishop 
of Carthage to be elected, A great number of the Sees and Churches 
of Africa were without bishops and priests, and it was hoped that 
the persecution would cease; but according to Victor, the Ariaii 
bishops, fearing for their own position, influenced the king to 
undertake a new persecution.^ Hmincric died in a.d. 484; and after 
an iiitcn^al, during which older relatives v^ere kings, Hildcric, the 
son of Huniieric and Eudocia, the Catholic daughter of Eudoxia, 
widow of the Emperor Valentinian, was acknowledged as king of 
the Vandals. Hildcric was a Catholic, but already aged and un- 
acceptable to the Vandal warriors. He was, therefore, dethroned by 
his cousin Gclinier in a.d. 531; and this gave an opening for the 
Emperor Justinian to send expeditions from Constantinople against 
the Vandals, wliich eventually destroyed their po'wer. The barbarian 
warriors, already deeply affected by the more luxurious habits of 
the rich Romans, whose wealth and property they had taken, 
gradually died out; their families were absorbed into the local 
populations and the province of Africa for a time passed under the 
authority of the Roman Emperor again. Neither hi law nor in 
administration did the Vandals add anything to the traditions of 

^ Victor Vteisis, De persec. VandaJka, Pat. Lat.^ voL 58. Auct Aut. iii, 

part I, 

* De persec. i, 7, References to Pharaoh or Holoferncs were resented as 

refiectmg “in personam regis,” 

® Ibid., i, 8 . The names of the Latin bishops are significant: Deo Gratias, Habet- 
dens, Quid-vult-dcus, etc. * Ibid., ii, i. 
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tlic olj Roiiiaii Enipiiv veas that i>i th: Biirgivicliaiis. By imperial 
AutheriU' they were given nrritory in Savoy, after their defeat by 
the Huns in a.d. 4.35. Thus tluy entcrcc witliin the Roman frontiers, 
to he soldiers ami cultivators of land, as the result of the dclibcrdte 
policy of the Roman Authorities. Amid the coniasicn in Gaul 
during the first half of the fitth centur}^ the kings of the Burguii- 
dians extended the tcrotoiy over which they ruled and therefore 
increased the iramher of more civilized Latin-speaking commurjities 
under their Joniinatioii. At the end of the fifth century the king of 
Burgundy riilcd from his capital at Lyons the territory from the 
sources of the Rhone westward to the Loire and southward to 
ddenne. But the Burgundians wre Arians; and the Catholic 
bishops, especially Avitus, bishop of Vienne, therefore niade eveiy 
eftort to persuade the Burgundian king to forsake his Ariaii bishops 
and clergy. The strength of the Roman influence vitliin his king- 
dom is indicated by the favourable position given in the Laws of 
Guiidobad to the earlier residents in liis territories. These Laws 
allow equal rights to ‘'Romans” and Burgundians. They will be 
disoissed in a later chapter. Also in the Burgundian kingdom 
the so-cailcd ‘^Roniaii Law of the Burgundians,” or Lex Papiaiia, 
provided a summary of strictly Roman Law for the majority of 
the subjects of the Burgundian king. 

The influence of the liiglier civilization of the Gallo-Roiiiaii 
popiiiacioii upon the barbarian warriors was evidently so strong 
that only one obstacle remained to prevent their complete absorption 
into the Latin tradition. Tliis obstacle was the Ariaii clergy. But in 
A.D, 516 Sigismmid succeeded his father Gmidobad as king of the 
Burgundians; and Sigismuiid had already been converted to the 
Catholic Church by Avitus. hi a.d. 517 the king held a Council of 
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bishops and otlicr clergy wliich confinned the accept nice o: Roiiicn 
Catliolic Christianity hi the Burgundian kingdon:. H^re tiieii 
also ir proved inipossiole to niaintaiii an Ariaii IdngJoni vcitcir: the 
territories wbiicli had been subject to Rome; and the Cathciic 
Church succeeded in preserving the tradition of lav; a:id other 
f )rnis of civilized lite vchicli the Empire had handed over to the 
barbarians. 

r/iC Emiy FidiihiJi Kingdom 

The Franks held the iiortli-eastern pare of Gaul in Belgium and 
beyond the RliinCj and made many raids into Roman territory 
during the fifth century. But it was not until Clovis became king 
of die Franks hi A.D. 481 that the extension of Frankish territory 
began to promise a great future for this tribe. The other barbarian 
kingdoms were Arian in religion; but the Franks reniahied pagan 
at the time when Clovis defeated the representative of the old 
Roman authority, Syagrius, in a.d. 4S6. Tliis Syagrius was the son 
of Aegidius, a ‘‘Roman general vdioni the Franks had unanimoiisly 
chosen as Idng’V but after his fatlierb death Syagrius was forced 
to Sec from the new Frankish king Clovis, to seek refuge with 
Alaric II, long of the Visigoths. The latter, hi fear of Clovis, gave 
up the refugee to him; and Clovis had the ud fortunate Syagrius 
quietly killed.^ Such was the heroism and loyalty of the Germanic 
kings. In a.d. 493 king Clovis married a niece of the king of Bur- 
gundy. She was a Catholic; and Clovis was baptized into the 
Catholic Cliiircli at Rlieims by Sr. Remy m a.d. 496. The immediate 
result was that the king of the Franks was assured of support from 
the Catholic clergy, not only in his own kingdom but also hi those 
of liis neighbours. He was thus able to act as a crusader agahist 
heretics, when he found it convenient to conquer new territory. 
The Franks extended their pov^er in the sixth century; and the 
development of closer relations between their kings and the Catholic 
bishops of the western Churches, includhig that of Rome itself, 
gave them an advantage over those odier barbarian kings who 
were Ariaiis, during the centuries that followed. In this kingdom 

^ Greg. Tur., H.F., ii, u. PaL Lau^ 71, col 210. ^ Ibid., ii, 27, col 222. 
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The rno< inrciesnra of :L fust carbarian kings was Tlicodoric, 
the Ostrogoth, aalio ruled ItaK' and Dalmatia from a.d. 493 until 
Iro dt.rh n: .\.D. 506. Tiic tubes oi wliich lie was the leader or 
king liad bcin for iicaiK fitty years 111 close contact with Roman 
civiiizatx 11. Attcr the d^-tcat of Attda they had settled in Roman 
la:ids near the Danube; and rlicir relations with the Emperor at 
Constantinople were no more hostile than their relations with 
iieighboiiriiig tribes o£ their teilow-barbariaiis. Tlicodoric himself 
was scut as a hostage to the Court of Constantinople and spent ten 
years of adolescence and earh’ manhood under the influence of 
Roman civihzation there. But on his return to Ms own people in 
A.D. 471, liis ambitions led eventually to conflict with the Empire; 
and ill a.d. 488 he w’as induced, or liimself decided, to invade Italy, 
where the political situation was confused. 

Italy had been for thirteen years under the control of a barbarian 
king' — Odovacar, who had destroyed tlic last traces of the Empire 
in the West, But Odovacar had used the surviving machinery of 
government and the officials of the Roman tradition. And thus, 
akliougli a barbarian kingdom of Italy, extending eastw^ards as far 
as Belgrade and northwards as far as Vienna, had come into exis- 
tence, the system of government remained much the same under a 
barbarian ruler and liis armed forces as it had been under a Roman 
Emperor. It must be remembered also that the reigning Emperor 
at Constantinople w^as himself a barbarian of the Isaurian tribe, who 
had found it convenient to change his name from Tarasicodissa to 
Zeno; and for nearly tw^enty years men of his tribe controled the 
Empire, it is not easy, diercfore, to make a clear distinction in 
culture or status bcuvecn an Emperor who was Roman in name 
only and a barbarian king of Italy who ruled through Roman 
officials. But the Emperor Zeno seems to have been willing enough 
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to see Tlieocloric and Ms Ostrogoths marcMng upon Italy and tliiis 
removing from Coiistaiitmoplc the danger which their dvSire for 
loot might cause. In March a.d. 493 , aiter victory ni the field and 
treachery among the defeated, Theodoric established liiiiiSclf as 
king in Ravenna, having himself slain Odovacar treacherously at a 
banquet in the best barbarian manner. Theodoric and his Ostrogoths 
then controlled Italy until a.d. 526. 

The succession of events has often been described. It is more 
important here to notice the character of the new kingdom in 
Italy. Theoretically the Ostrogoths held Italy by permission of the 
Emperor at Constantinople; but in practice their king was supreme 
witlim his dominions and ruled independently of the Emperor. As 
jn all the barbarian kingdoms an indefinite attitude of respect for 
the Roman Empire survived among the new rulers. But Odovacar 
had broken the spell of moral authority in the name of Emperor 
by detliroiiing Romulus Augustulus; and Theodoric felt no need 
to seek authority for Ms administrative acts or Ms policy from any 
Emperor. In Ms negotiations with the barbarian kings of western 
Europe — ^Burgundians, Visigoths and Vandals — he took no account 
of the policy of the Emperor, whom he treated as a dangerous 
rival rather than a superior authority. According to Procopius the 
Berbers of Africa would not accept as a ruler anyone who lacked 
the insignia of imperial Rome. He describes such insignia as a silver 
staff with golden top, a silver cap, a white cloak and tunic and 
golden boots.^ One may imagine, therefore, that the inhabitants oi 
Italy would feel even more strongly than Africans the need for the 
external signs of authority. But of Theodoric liimself Procopius 
says that ''neither in name nor in dress did he iliink it right to be 
treated as basileus of the Romans; but he was called Tex* all Ms 
life.*’ "So far as the name went, Theodoric was a tyrant; but in 
fact he was a true basileus.**^ 

Under Theodoric the Roman system of administration was com 
tiiiued, and officials of the Roman tradition held Iiigh office. The 
most important of these was Cassiodorus, whose father had already 
held office under Odovacar. The official letters, written by Cassi- 

^ Procopius, Bell. Hi, 25. ® Ibid., Bell Gotk^ v, i, 26-29. 
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Ell peror, and oriiers who came from Spain; as it had been fa* the 
poets of the early fifth ceiiturpo CLudian and Priicleiirms. The 
official career of Cassiudorus, lioweacr, dcps.iided entirely upon 
r!ic barbarian Lmgs tsf Italy; and as their adviser and secretary he 
has, no foubi, attribiitevl to fiieni sintimciits and admin iscrativc 
decisions whcli vere his own. TlicoJoric, the 2:reatest of the kin&'S 
whom he served, has txcited the adinirarion of German scholars of 
the nineteen di century; but there is no evidence that he understood 
the policy which is expressed in the official letters, wTittcii for him 
by Cassiodonis. That Cassiodorus did not enjoy the duty lie felt 
bound to picrforni in attempting to presercc the Roman tradition 
under a barbarian is shown in liis preface to his treatise on 

the Psalms. ‘‘At Ravcmiaf’ he writes, “I sometimes put ande 
official duties and forgot the evil smell of worldly cares in order to 
taste the sours honey of the heavenly psalter. As happens to those 
vclio desire it, in my eagerness I lost myself in reading that I might 
drink in with delight the saving words after the bitterness of my 
daily w’orlf ' {post amanssmias actiones)} 

In the preface to the collection wdiich he made of his official 
correspondence he indicated his hope that the work they represent 
will be useful for preserving the tradition he adnired. In the first 
place these letters emhody the decision of Tlieodoric to maintam 
the Roman administration. Letters addressed to the Senate from 

^ Tlieodoric used a stciidl vuth the Latin woid “legi” fT have read”) for signing 
documents. And exaedy the same kind of i^tcncil with the same letters is reported 
by Procopius to have been used by the contemporary Roman Emperor Justin who 
was an uoeditcated soldier, born in the distria which is now Bulgaria. 

- Cassiodorus, In Piaheramu JPwt/., Pat. Lat,, 70, col X. 
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tlic king express respect for senatorial autliorit}^ axel ask the Senate 
to accept or ratify some appointments made by tbe king, /igair, 
the sixtii book of die collection consists of "‘forms'' ^'priniLai) fer 
tlic appointment to the tradidoiial positioits in die Knman sxstcni 
of government, such as the Consulate, the Prefecture I'f the City, 
the Quaestorsliips and the rulcrship of provirxes. Ti:: “fern's'' 
composed by Cassiodoriis are themselves proofs due the svitcni he 
was attcmptLng to preserve was already obsolete. The RorUiC lie 
admired was dead; but he worshipped the dcwid body, it is all the 
more interesting to note that a hundred years later anodicr book of 
'Terms," by the monk Marculf, was produced in nortliern France 
to express a new system — the medieval. 

The situation in the time of Cassiodoriis is indicated by the way 
in w’liich liis 'Tornis" address the persons wdio are appointed under 
them to different offices. For example, the form sent to a man 
appointed consul recounts the ancient custom of iiaiiiiiig die year 
by its consuls, describes the dress (pahnatas vestes) and notes the 
rioht to carry the fasces with the axe. All this is adduced to shoAV 

O / 

what a great dignity a consul has. The comic element in arcliaisiii 
comes out in the sentence — ''You have the apparatus of victory 
without the experience of war. . . , Your happy success as leaders 
is clear from your high honours, and yet you have not the annoyance 
of having to govern anybody."^ The chronicle of Cassiodoriis 
himself consists almost entirely of a mere list of the consuls, for the 
dating of the years by reference to the birth of Christ did not begin 
until the eighth century. In the time of Cassiodorus the consuls 
were still appointed, usuaUy one in Constantin opie and one in 
Rome. But they had no functions to perform. Even in the Thco- 
dosian law-books men of consular dignity are referred to only in a 
note on precedence.^ But the forms of Cassiodoriis arc mcreiy 
rhetorical descriptions of the ancient costumes and ceremonies 
associated with the different official posts. "Antiquity" is the final 
authority. The attitude is that of some half-educated inhabitant of 
a modern colony w?ho tliinks that being a Governor means wearing 

^ Cassiodoms, tVme, vi, i. 

* Cc?i Theod., vi, 19, i. Resaipt of September 29, A.d, 400. 
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Tjc letters ofTlicoaoric iiiclucc orders for the repair and 

rrcscr. armi of krdJmgs, and the carw" fi^r the aaurciicts and drains 
of Rome. A letter to the prefect ot the city orders liiiii to assist a 
certaiii loiiii to repair the drains oi Rome ‘\vliicii so astound all 
vJio see them that they are greater than the wonders of other 
cities.*'^ Other letters direct die sending of statues and pillars of 
marble from Rome to Ravenna, and the support oi a water-expert 
for the fmdiiig of a new supply for Rome. This mail had come 
to Roiiie from xAfrica, where water was difficult to findA Again, 
Thcodonc writes to the Praetorian Prefect to provide support for 
a certain Thomas, a famous charioteer, which gives Cassiodorus an 
opportuiiipe to expatiate upon the excitement of the races in Roiiick 
and ,in another letter he admonishes the Senate to stop the rioting 
at the races. This gives him an opportunity to indulge in a little 
bad etymology concerning the derivation of the Latin words for 
riot and war.*^ 

Ill matters of high policy the two cliicf difficulties seem to have 
been the friction between Goths and the ''Romans’’ in Italy, and 
the attempts of Tlicodoric to prevent w^ar between the neighbouring 
barbarian kings of Gaul, first by marrying them to liis daughters; 
and next by a series of letters, dissuading the king of the Franks, 
Clovis, from war with Alaric, and to other kings urging them to 
assist in the prevention of war. Tlicodoric is made to say, in a letter 
to the king of the Burgundians, 'It is our task to urge moderation 
upon kings who are youchfuF’; and to the king of the Franks, "We 
are astonished that you are so perturbed by quite miiniportant 
issues that you want to undertake a disastrous war against our son 
king Alaric. . . . You are both kings of important peoples, both in 
the flower of youth. . , . Let not your valour be an unforeseen 
calamity to your country; because the ruin of their people for 
trivial ends does great injury to kingsd’^ Whether these are the 

^ IV., iii, 30, ^ ibid., id, 53. ^ Ibid., iii, 51. * Ibid., i, 30. ^ Ibid., iii, 4. 
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sentiments of Theodoric or CassioJorus, they indicate the heginrir.g 
of tlic iiiicriiiiiiable wars for loot or prestige between the barbarian 
warriors who had displaced the Roman go\x‘rnors of rlie West. 

The general cifcct ot the rule ot Thcodoric in Italy, therefore, 
may be regarded as the introduction of a new form of political 
organization in the West. In the first place, the kings of w^estern 
Europe and Africa formed a group of ‘'sovereign govenimeiits.’' 
independent oi the Roman Empire. The relationships between 
these kings formed, as it were, the roots of the mcdic\’'al s\srem. 
Secondly, Thcodoric restored in liis dominions the peace and 
prosperity wliicli had been almost forgotten. He rcbiiil: aqueducts 
and baths and city w^alls and kept the peace so eftectually that, as 
an anonymous chronicler says, “the merchants from \’'arious pro- 
vinces canic flocking to him, for so great was the order he inain- 
tabled that, if anyone wished to leave gold or silver on liis land, it 
was deemed as safe as if within a walled city. An indication of this 
was that throughout all Italy he never made gates for any cities 
and the gates that w^cre in the cities were not closed. Anyone who 
had any business to transact did it at any hour of the night as 
securely as in the day/ 

Thcodoric was the subject of a panegyric by Eraiodius, bishop 
of Pavia, the author of a Life of St. Epiplianius, Ms predeccssorf^ 
Ennodius addresses Thcodoric as “greatest of kings’’ and “founda- 
tion of the State.” The phrase “salve status reipublicae” addressed 
to Thcodoric, is an interesting identification of the king with what 
was later called “the State,” wliicli makes good sense of the ex- 
clamation attributed to Louis XIV — “L’etat c est moi,” Evidently 
the barbarian kingdoms of the fifth century w^ere the sources from 
wMch the sovereignty of European States was derived. The turgid 
eloquence of Eiuiodius traces the life of Thcodoric, whom “Greece 
brought up in the bosom of civilization,” to his restoration of 
Roman rule. “It is a greater tiling,” he writes, “to prevent its 
downfall than to have established its foundations,” 

^ Anon. Vales.., tons, in Hodgkin, Italy, voL iii, p. 297. 

* Ennodius, bom at Arles in A.n. 473; died in a.d. 521. Educated at Milan. 
Married a rich and noble wife; later he gave up the marriage and became a deacon. 
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tlirunes with tlic sons, the grandsons or nephews of Tlieodoric, 
was a matrimoniai state-systeni surpasshig anything that Hapsburg 
or Bourbon ever succeeded m acconiplishiug. . * . When it came to 
the tiig-of-\\nr between one barbarian cliief and another, this family 
compact, like so many otlieis in later days, snapped with the strain. 
Yet it was not at once a failure; for one generation at least the 
position of Tlieodoric as a kind of patriarch of the kingly clan . . . 
did undoubtedly promote the happiness of Europe/'^ The truth of 
the last sentence, however, is open to dispute. The hope that family 
relationships would prevent barbarians from fighting was certainly 
not based upon past experience. The slaughter of brothers by 
brothers veas not unknown among the Goths and the Franks; but 
it is much more likely that the policy of dynastic marriages gave 
some kind of solidarity to the diverse barbarian groups, which 
were ill a minority among the older populations of the fallen 

^ The letter fioiii Thcodoric, ia the collection of Cassiodorus, which announces 
this marriage, makes the point that the sister of the Gothic king was of the Amal 
femily and therefore of better blood than the king’s own daughters! Also the lady 
was “fitteris docta’’ (Vmke, v, 43). ^ Hodgkin, My, iii, p. 355* 
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Empire among whom the)’ hvcd. The dwiastic mariicges cf Thcr- 
dorich policy, therefore, if they did in any wme promere oeaec. 
did so only by streiigtlieniiig the hold of igiiorart and incoirycren: 
riibis over their subjects. The happiness of die mfeiity m Enrom^ 
and Aiiica was perhaps reduced rather than increased by brnbarim 
rule; and whatever strengthened that rule mav actualiv bn e 
increased the difficult of establishing a nev: form cf cieibzmi :n 
Again, the kingdom of Tlicodoric, like the other barbarim 
Line Joins in the West, was m essence the control of an arniid 
band of barbarians over a subject Ronian popiilatioin The two 
traditions were not assimilated cither in administration or in law : 
Tthough. no doubt, social intercourse and even intermarriage 
occurred. The language and customs of the Roman inrjonty and 
Its long-established traditions tended gradually to absorb the Gothic 
conquerors, as the conquered English gradually absorbed the Xor- 
mans, in the eleventh and Uvcltdi centuries. But the Gothic kingdom 
in Italy did not last long enough to unite barbarian with Roman 
traditions. In practice the Goths had their own customs and social 
status; and some of Iiis wwrriors wxrc dchbcrately stationed by 
Thcodoric as representatives or even as spies on Roman estates, in 
order to preserve the king’s control over his wcaltliier subjects. On 
the other hand, the Roman population continued to be governed 
by Roman law. The Edictiim TheodGiid, which will be discussed 
later, is nothing more than a summar\^ statement of Roman law 
current at the time in Italy; and because the Goths had nothing of 
their owm to contribute to the organi/atioii of a more liigHy 
developed city-civilization, the only possible pohey for the bar- 
barian king "was the maintenance of the Roman system of personal 
property and trading rclationsliips. 

The most difficult problem for Theodoric was his rclarionship 
with the Catholic Church in Italy. As in other barbarian kingdoms, 
the king and his warriors were xArians; and among his followers 
were Arian priests and bishops. His great church in Ravcmia, now 
Apolliiiarc niiovo,” was built by Iiim for Ariaiis. But the 
Churches in Italy, when Thcodoric conquered the country, w^'ere 
too strongly estabBshed upon the basis of the worsliip of Clirist as 
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GOvi Lt Ari;’ sprcdd. I*; any cast, Tlicodonc skowcd no 

nc^'tiktv tnc estaa/''nL>i Tclipnii ot die '‘Catholics’’ in Italy. The 
excy:c>^''::l po^ihon, h c\.r* rf the bhhep of Rome made the 
nme:rn :: nrcch inn’c d^mci:!: for an Arian king in RaR than it 
nan, :*t cxaniple, in the Vis'gefmc kingdom in Gaul. Tlicocloric 
had to deal vJth a Churcii which was not entirely local in its 
Lnduence ..nd p^c^tigc — vatli a Church rd what might slili be 
regarded as a capital. That Rome had not been the capital of an 
Empire for more diaii two centuries did net lessen — it may even 
have increased — the prestige ot the bishop oi a city which was 
rapidly becoming the capital oi Latin Christen don i. The policy of 
Tliccdoric, therefore, in dealing with the bishops of Rome was 
inevitably ambiguous. As fne representative of the established order 
in law and govcniiiicnt, he expected and was granted the support 
of the ccciedastical xAiitlioritics. The bishop of Rome naturally 
deferred to the de fucio ruler of Italy, especially because he was 
recognized, in some sense, by the Emperor, and also because he 
maiiitamcd the structure ot the old imperial system. No doubt, 
also, the Church approved and supported the peace and the increase 
of prosperity wliicli Italy enjoyed under the rule of Tlicodoric. 

When, however, difticuitics arose as to the succession in the 
Roman bisliopric, Tlicodoric seems to have been used as the im- 
perial Authority had been used in earlier years, to arbitrate between 
rivals. In a.d. 499 two rival bishops of Rome had been elected by 
opposed groups of clergy and people; and, as it has been noted 
above, an appeal was made to Theodoric to decide which bishop 
should be acknowledged. He gave his decision for Symmacliiis, 
who was less inclined than the other claimant to compromise with 
the policy of Constantinople on a doctrinal question then in dispute. 
The fundamental difficulty of the Gothic regime, liovTvcr, could 
not be overcome. The bishop of Rome, however friendly he might 
be to the Arim king at Ravenna, had closer relationships with the 
Emperor at Constantinople. The Churches of Italy formed part of 
a Ciiristian organization which spread far beyond the frontiers of 
Theodoric’s kingdom; and the bishop of Rome was liimself the 
only patriarch of the West of a status equal, or perhaps superior, 
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to tliat of die patriarchs within tin jnrinhrtion of foe Er^nr r a: 
CoEStantiiiciplc, Ineairahiy, tlicrerooc, dn Roinai. Church iiud a 
moral influence, drann :rom its ■'Cth caorri Chris- 

tianity and the Empire, vJiich iingiit Uiidcmiiie the aufnonry if 
the king of Italy. Again, in a.d. 524 tin riirceror Juste*, at Con- 
stantinople began a persecution of the Arians m die ^ni 
Theodoric felt the contrast of this persecutioii ’t^irh ho ovo: cehra- 
tioii of Catholics in Italy. He sent John I, bishop of Rome* to 
Constantinople to negotiate a compromise and imprlionei iiim, 
after his failure, when he returned to Ravenna. TheoJoric’s hcstillcy 
to the Emperor's persecution ot Arians led liini to suspect the 
loyalty of liis own Catholic subjects. 

Worse still for the Gothic king, in Rome survived the Senate. 
The Senators still preserved sometling of the prestige of an aris- 
tocracy winch had once ruled the Roman world. They were 
wealthy and cultured men. Some of them had literary and philo- 
sophical interests; others had had administrative experience. And 
the Senate as a body wzs conscious of its own great past and of its 
traditional relations with the successor of Augustus at Constanti- 
nople. Theodoric visited Rome in a.d. 500 and was received Viddi 
a suitable respect. He directed the repairs and restoration of ancient 
buildings in Rome and elsewhere. But other barbarian kings had 
dominated Rome from time to time during the past century; and 
all had fallen from power, while the Roman Senate survived. It 
can hardly be doubted, therefore, that there was a certain uneasiness 
ill the relations between the Senatorial aristocracy and the un- 
educated barbarian dictator. Dictators are sensitive not only to the 
spoken words but also to the looks and manners of a wealthy and 
educated class which might naturally be supposed to be critical 
Theodoric at Ravenna, therefore, could easily become suspicious of 
the aristocracy in Rome; and in a.d. 526 rumours that the Senators 
ill Rome were in communication with the Emperor at Constan- 
tinople seem to have convinced the king that a plot was being 
hatched against him. The Senators Boethius and Symmaclius were 
arrested and imprisoned at Pavia. Their Christianity, which was 
perhaps that of pliilosophical men of the world, was in any case of 
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I: h ip * . II " c.rtaii: aoy actuJ movement against 

Ti.veJv'ic L.J. . p\ V ..ton: :n tne Senate or m the Ruinaii 
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Th. smrivLns or the rem v’n rtxvn vJiich Tiicocioric acted are 

X r 

i’ea; inhicarhn^ that m a hizml th. insecurity ot liis throne and 
S:asa\v the deeeger to the Gotlnc ningdoii: ot Italy. For about 
thirtv years he h..J ruhn: an anen p g'iinathm; and as lie grew old, 
he must have fell that Iiis sucecsior would be in a difticiilt position. 
The siiuatkii vjbviouslv chamauia; and when, a tew months 
after the execution of Boethius, Theocoric himself died (August 30, 
A.ii. 526), the continuance of the Garliic kingdom was rendered 
still more unccrcam Ly disputes about the succession. 

A QiiestUi A Policy 

The iiav situation in Italy is indicated in the odicial letters which 
Cassiodoras continued to write as sccrctaiy to the Gotliic rulers of 
Italy. There were two cliicf dificuhies to be faced: first, securing 
the allegiance of the Gothic warriors for some successor to Tlieo- 
doric, and sccondlv, forestalling the danger of an invasion of Italy 
for tlie restoration of the Roman Empire there under Justinian. 
The immediate successor of Theodoric was his grandson Atlialaric, 
a child under the control of his mother Amalasuiitha. There may 
liave been distrust among the Gotlis cither because the new queen 
and her son were educated in Roman traditions, or because a 
vcoiiian could not lead warriors. The letters of Cassiodorus in the 
eighth and ninth books of lis collection arc written in the name of 
Atlialaric; and these are in the same tone as the official letters of 
Theodoric. But Atlialaric died at the age of eighteen in a.d. 534, 

^ Boethius lied j^reat iutliuiiw in medieval Europe because of iiR book on the 
Cothcktion of Ptihihjpt^’. This book is supposed to have been written by Boethius 
during his iiiiprisomneiit. Tiie cliRf argument of the book is that Reason (Philosophy) 
and the niimisc revealed bv Reison give consolation in times of trouble. There 
is no reference in it to Christ cr Christian dortrine; but it is full of the teaching 
of Plato and of the Gr^ek tradition in pliilosopliy. Boethius was obviously a ration- 
aiist; and it as precisely his appeal to Reason which attracted readers in the medieval 
atmosphere of superstition and fear. 
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die feet liiat botii arc riikrsd'^ ThcodcJ. tiien hac r ruidii: iib ‘ 
AiiialasuntLi, and so had licr murdered: but Crus: iorib, ci riruiued 
to write letters for him, both to rersuadc jrotiman :io: to make 
wars upon the Goths and to persuade the Senate in Rome non to 
buspcit or fear the advance of liis armies. Evident!)' tlie Iiosnlirv to 
the Goths in Italy had increased, especially aiiicng the rihahitants 
of Rome, and it was difficult for the nev'' Gotliic king U's ycisuade 
the Senate that the Goths were defenders of their liberties imainst 

o 

the PvOiiian Emperor. To the people of Rome, Thcodac, or rather 
Cas*5iodorus, writes: 'Xct no unsuitable suspicions rj:d me sLxlow 
of fear disturb you. Your lo}'alty iFides vvsha) sIioulJ be inoic 
clearly sliovii.’'“ To the Senate he writes, in reference to the 
Gothic army outside Rome: "'Let }'Our armed defence stand outside 
your walls, and within them the quiet of civilized lifed’^^ The 
troops of Justinian had taken Sicily and were allowed bv the son- 
iii 4 aw of the Gothic king, in a.d. 536. to cross the Stiait^ to Reggio. 
At those same straits Alaric had been held up more than a hundred 
years before: and now a Roman army crossed them by the ircacheiy 
of a Gothic prince to destroy the Gotliic kingdom in Italy. The 
Goths, like other barbarians, were divided among themselves. Some 
of their warriors chose a certain Vitigis as king; and Tlieodad was 
murdered. Cassiodorus obediently writes in the name of the new 
king to ail the Goths to announce that the Gothic people have 
found a ‘ niartial king/’^ Rome was captured and recaptured by 

^ Cassiodorus, Var., x, i and 2 . Hieodad was tke son of ilmaiafrida, sister £0 
Theodoric, ® Ibid,, x, 14, 

* ibid., X, 17. ‘‘Foris sit arinaU defensio: intus vobis tranqiulla civilitasA 

* Ibid., 31* "Regcm sibi martium gcdcus populus invenivitd' 
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Bclisanu^ the geirral rf JiiSti::iar/s troops. A new Gotiiic king, 
TctfA, ' -Jeetei it: A.r. 5x1, Vvko cinrttcA tlic city of Rome of 
£i :n in 519 md v.ns slain in a skirmisli in a.d. 552. 

L: rdat s.iinc }\an for :I:e hfrli Raine was taken by die troops 
cf Insmiin' ana f:e dm remnants ut Gothic control in Italy wxrc 
Cl ^n‘'\cd afrr cmlneen years of war in March a.d. 553. It is said 
[hat ‘^f the r nmaati^n of Italy was destroyed as a result 

of die ittcriip: v^f Justinian to annex to Ins empire the ancient seats 
of Roman aatliorit} . 

The policy of Justinian was die crudest term of archaism. But in 
Itah/ those a\'Iio maiiit lined the Ruiiiaii tradition had evidently 
conceived an alternative. Cassiodorus and the other officials who 
supported the same policy Iiad iioped that Gothic rulers and warriors 
wciild restore and rc-estabiisii the Roman syslcinot lawaiidadiiiiiiis- 
tration in the West Cassiodorus himself had written a liistory of 
the Goths wliich was intended to be a political pamphlet in favour 
of this policy. He describes the purpose of tliis history in a letter 
written in the name of iVrhalaric to the Senate in Romc;^ but the 
original is lost. It was read, however, probably at the residence of 
Cassiodorus himself, to wliich he had retired after the destruction 
of the Gotliic kingdom, by Jordaiics. Jordanes was a Goth who is 
believed to have become a Catholic bishop; and some years later 
he ivrotc, probably in Constantinople, a work on the history of 
the Goths which is almost entirely derived from the work of 
Cassiodorus.^ 

The histor)' of the Goths by Jordanes is important as a source of 
information; but it is much more important for the present argu- 
ment as an expression of policy. The policy may have been only 
that of a cultured fev' who faced the problem whether the Roman 
system could absorb and be invigorated by Gothic barbarism. But 
it was a policy which its supporters believed to be based upon the 
natural tendencies of their time; and it had at least somewhat less 
archaism than the ridiculous and wholly futile policy of Justinian. 
According to Jordanes the Goths have an important place in world 

^ Vm., ix, 25. 

* Cassiodorus probably finished his history in a.d. 521, and in any case before 
the death of Athalaric in a.d. 534. 
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liii> conquest ef Italy; aut tuiZly Bc.:<sidi> Jc^tii)\.4 the iicaZe 
amiy there. And th: !i:stoi\ ene^ with the ^i!rru.:uhr >. 1 L'lcae.^. 
There is no mention at u tha or Naixs. Bur the Ait v oris oiilic 
book refer to the marriage i r MatasuenthiC, daughter of A:a Ja- 
iuntluj to Gennaiuis, brother ot the Emperor Jibtir.iai:. The son 
of tills marriage^ according to Jordanes, united the hopes of both 
races. Evidently, therefore, it was to the Roman tradition tliat 
Jordanes was compelled to look; because all that ^cas ieib of the 
Gotliic kingdom of Italy was a small portion of the royal blood of 
Tlieodoric. There was no hope, in fact, for an assirmlation vi Roma!i 
civilization and Gotliic barbarism upon equal terims. 

General Condusms 

The general results of the creation of the fc: barbarian king- 
doms ill the West may be described in siiininary form as follows. 
Politicals administrative and judicial autliority as well as military 
force was decentralized. There were several independent and equal 
sources of govemincntal autliorit}" in place of depcrideiit gevernor- 
sliips under one niilitat}' autocracy. The new kingdoms were the 
result of conquest by armed bands of ignorant, superstitious and 
treacherous barbarians, who subjected to their desire for wealth a 
more liighiy civilized population. The fact that dillcreiir barbarians 
had succeeded in imposing their rule on different parts of the 
Roman Empire "was generally regarded as the will of God. There 
was, no doubt, some disagreement in answcriiig the question why 
God should have so willed; but no one at that date seems to have 
doubted that the greed and violence which were the real founda- 
tions of the barbarian kingdoms had results which should be 
accepted as decisions made by God. The bishops under the different 
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was a result of sin, because lie believed 


tiiat tin: ideal fimin of gowrnnicnt was tliat of a single Empire 
including ail Chrisdaii peoples: and die same explanation of tiie 
existence of several States doimhiated die tliouulit of die Middle 


Ages, as in fne works ot Aquinas and Dante. The existence, there- 
fore, of several independent and equal kingdoms was regarded as 
a regrettable necessity and not as an improvement upon the imperial 
clomiiiation of a single dictator. But in practice the barbarian king- 
doms were maintained, at least for some centuries, as the only 
possible form of governnient. The ruler in each kingdom w^'as 
closer to iiis subjects than the Emperor had been; and his armed 
forces could operate more eftlciciifiy over a restricted area. The 
frontiers between the new kingdoms were not defined; and the 
balance of power bcwvccn tliein was constantly cliaiigiiig, either 
because of internal disunion or as a result of "warlike expeditions 
of one against the other. There was a centre of power and authority 
ill each kingdom, but no clearly defined circumference to mark 
the limit of the efficacy of each Government. The very vagueness 
of the conception of a frontier in the new kingdoms has influenced 
political thought and practice ever since. The frontier of the Roman 
Empire had been clearly defined; but it was a military frontier, 
outside of which in the West was only barbarism. No one thought 
of the Roman. Wall in Britain or of the Limes in Germany as any- 
thing but a system of exclusion. The frontiers in the Roman tra- 
dition, therefore, at least in the West, were not lines of contact 
between one State and another but divisions between ciwlization 
and barbarism. When, therefore, the new barbarian kingdoms 
came into exi.steiice as centres of authority and used, as far as their 
barbarism allowed, the Roman experience of law^ governnient and 
public poiic}', they had neither a theory nor a practice of what 
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bctVv'CCii tii'C tiinctinn.s ot Cmircii nnu Sir.tca v/mcn is ccrivcii i'roni 
the Micdic Ages. The kter medieval coiiccptioa of two social 
organizations, one ‘'spiriiualf' the other “temporaif one a 
“Church'* and the other a “Kingdond’ or '“Stated' mas not derived 
from any analysis of the nature oi things or of iiunian nature. Nor 
mas it derimd from texts of the Bible 'whidi v'cre quoted in support 
of it. It arose cut of the actual situation in western Eiirooe after 

X 

A.D. 400, when the bishops of the several Churches and the kings 


of the barbarian kingdoms had. to find some wwy of living to- 
getherd The organization of the Churches was i:i fact distinct 
from that of die old iiiiperial regime. Tlic Churches were in a 
w;ry peculiar position of dependence upon tlie .Emperor after 
ConstsntiriC had allowed Clirisdaiiity its place as a recognized 
religion in Roman Law. Bishops did indeed rebuke Emperors : but 
they never wavered iu their reverence for Roman C)riicr. Roman, 
civilization was obviouslv older than die Churches: and it embodied 
in law and administration a much fuller and more detailed S) 3 teni 
of organized social relations than the Churches. Also it was one 
system covering the whole known world; and the Ciiiirclies until 
tiic fiftli century were still separately organized and almost inde- 
pendent, one of another. Tiic .Roman Empire had a kind of divinity 
of its owiiy as die kingdom of the Last Age, even if good Christians 
niiglit find in it traces of the Dc\il Thus at first the Church was 
inferior in prestige to the State. 

But when the Roman Empire in western Europe disappeared, 

^ A similar situation occunvd in Egypt between 300 and 200 b.c. when the 
Ptolemies, who were Greek ‘‘barbarian kingsC bad to reconcile the old Egyptian 
priesthood to the acceptance of their rule. 
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Chuith vlj s. pn^nge and authority extended far beyond the 
liormrs i r a } btate. This new situation changed, both in practice 
and 111 thcoiy, the rcLitunislup oi the spiritual and tcinpora! 
Powers, 

It fellows als i tiio under the new system at the end oi the fifth 
cenrury there was a much clearer distinction than ever before 
between fom as an instrunicnt cd'guvcrnnicnt and moral authority 
ac the ju>nficatioti fc^r the uw oi siuh force. The Churches in the 
diScrciit kmgdonis niighl indeed submit to conquest and subjection 
under barbarian Lings, as men acquiesce in the results of a flood or 
earthquake. But such acquiescence docs not imply an admission of 
moral authority in a destmetue force. Even siiccessfiil revolu- 
tionaries have sooner or later to discover some other ground than 
their success for their Caiin to be obeyed. The barbarian kings of 
the fifth ccDtiir}, tlicictoic. were compeILd to look to the Christian 
Cliuiclies. and primarily there tore to the bishops, for the niain- 
tenaT.cc of their nurai authority over their subjects. And this 
siliianon continued for centuries into the Middle Ages. The dc- 
p^iideiicc of the newly-established kingdoms upon the older Roman 
tradition of moral autnority, now represented by the bishops, is 
one of the most important sources of the medieval difficulty about 
the rclaticms of State and Church. The Church became in one 
sense supcriiir to the State, because its prestige was greater in 
wv'stcrii Europe, from the fifth to the ninth century, than the 
prestige of any single king, however powerful 
Again, in al! the early barbarian kingdoms from the fifth until 
perhaps the seventh centurv^ there were two quite distinct groups 
of subjects under the king. The barbarian warriors and their families, 
^ Optatiis MUcv., De Sihismati Domt, iii, 3, Pat. LaL, ii. 
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Bur besides tlie distinction between die barbarian conquerors and 
their Roman sulryccts^ there was a distinction between the clergy of 
the Catho'iic Cliurch and diosc who held political authority. From 
this point of view the great body of the Ciiristiaii people was ruled 
by two distinct groups of men — die clergy, represented chiefly by 
bishops, and the vrarriors of die king's coiiipaii.y. This is the origin 
in practice of the medieval contrast between the cleric [derictis] and 
tlic soldier (inilesjr The distinction is not one of sacred and secular 
Vv'itiiin, the lives or all men, but a distinction between two types of 
audiorityr, both claiming to be divinely appointed. Of the two die 
clergy vrcrc the more democratic, in the modern sense of the word, 
botli because of the Christian tradition of equality among all 
Cliristiaiis and because of the survival of some form of popular 
election as the basis ot the authority of priests and bishops. The 
clergy had indeed, by the beginning of the fifth century, become 
a caste; and the original meaning of the word 'Taste"' itself [castus— 
pure) indicates the reason for their separation from other Cliristiaiis. 
But bishops and priests remained in closer touch than kings 'and 
warriors with the majority of the inhabitants of the new kingdoms, 

^ See below, p. 321. 

* !t has been rioted already that ‘‘soldier^^ (miles) in the late Roman Empire is 
almost the equivalent of “barbarian’* (barbarm): but in the Middle Ages the same 
word miks came to mean “knight.” 
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partly because of a common language, Latin, and partly because 
they represented the tradition and customs of the old Roman 
civilization. The other authority, which in later times was called 
secular or temporal — the miles as contrasted with clericus — ^was ahen, 
maintained by force of arms and suspicious of popular movements 
among its subjects. Here, then, is the origin of some aspects of the 
State in later times. When, for example, Emiodius called Theodoric 
''status reipuhlicaej' he implied that 'hlic State’’ was somctliiiig 
external to the social system which the king controlled. The '‘State” 
was certainly not "the people.” It was an external organization 
which cared for "the people” only as a good farmer cares for Ms 
cattle. The Germanic kings and their warriors were so ignorant and 
simple-minded, that they may have thought themselves superior 
to their subjects because they had a greater power to loot and to 
kill. But by all the standards of civihzcd life they were savages in 
control of a maclnnc wliicli they did not understand. 

It follows from this contrast between the clergy and the political 
or niihtary Authorities, combined perhaps with the conception of 
"personal” law, that the clergy could reasonably claim to be treated 
under a separate law of their own. In fact, synods and councils had 
for some centuries laid down canons wliicli were rules, partly 
affecting all Christians, but mainly concerned with the organization 
and rights of the clergy. These canons will be discussed in a later 
chapter. For the purpose of the argument here it is necessary to 
note only that the canons of the different Churches were collected and 
enforced long before the barbarian kingdoms came into existence. 
Thus "Canon Law” in the new kingdoms had the prestige and 
authority of antiquity and of an older civihzation, before the 
laws of the barbarian kingdoms were formulated. The rights of the 
clergy, wMch so disturbed kings in the Middle Ages, had their 
origin in this situation. The clergy of the CathoHc Church, under 
barbarian kings who were at first ah Arian heretics, claimed and 
were granted a distinct "personal” law, as the Roman popu- 
lation had a law wMch was distinct from that of the 
barbarians. 

It is worth noting, finally, that in the new barbarian kingdoms, 
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as contrasted witli the later Roman Empire, the military forces 
upon wliicli the rulers relied were not mercenaries. The barbarians 
had entered into the Roman Empire at first as instruments of 
imperial policy, paid for their services with loot or land. But now, 
ill each barbarian kingdom, the barbarians fought and ruled for 
themselves under kings of their own choice. And the king, ruling 
in the midst of a subject population much more numerous than 
were his immediate barbarian followers, relied upon some form of 
personal loyalty to secure the support of his warriors. Some of 
these warriors were, in course of time, settled as holders of land 
within the barbarian kingdoms; but even before the new principle 
of service in payment for land-holding was estabhshed, a funda- 
mental change had taken place in the organization of the mihtary 
force under the control of a Government. 

In the fifth and sixth centuries such thinking on social and 
political problems as remains, preserved in the documents of the 
time, was hampered by ideas and terminology drawn from the 
experience of the Roman Empire. The letters of bishops and kings 
in the sixth century, therefore, do not explicitly recognize the new 
situation. The actual relationsliip between kings and bishops, 
between poHtical and ecclesiastical authority, had already begun to 
take the form which was famiHar in the Middle Ages. But poHcy 
and the action of powerful personahties were far ahead of theory 
and doctrine. An experiment in social and political organization 
had begun in western Europe. An entirely new world was coming 
into existence. But those who thought at all on such matters still 
looked hack and not forward for guidance. 

It is clear from this description of the situation in western Europe 
at the beginning of the sixth century that two types of institution, 
the Church and the State, had developed in new forms since the 
disappearance of the Roman Empire in the .West. The Churches in 
the West were not indeed yet united in one system so closely as 
they were in the Middle Ages; but already the tendency to unity 
was strong among them. And the tendency to division in law and 
administration was producing the many different States and systems 
of government of medieval and modem times. Again, the Churches 
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maintamcd education and public services in support of the poor 
as well as a traditional jurisdiction-functions ivhicli had liitherto 
been performed by the Roman Empire. The “State ” on the other 
hand, in each barbarian kingdom, was hardly more than an instru- 
ment of armed force and a means of maintaining barbarian customs 
and tiaditions in a more civilized world. 
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LATINS AND GREEKS 


The western world of the First Europe was Latin. The eastern was 
Greek and Mohammedan. The division between the two began 
when the first barbarian kingdoms in Africa and Italy were de- 
stroyed by a restoration of the Roman Empire in the sixth century. 
But the Empire was then Roman only in name. Its capital was 
Constantinople. Greek and not Latin was the language of its Court, 
its educated class and its new laws; and the majority of the bishops 
ill the Latin-speaking Churches of the West could speak no Greek. 
Commerce and intellectual intercourse between the countries of 
the western and those of the eastern Mediterranean had been inter- 
rupted by Vandal piracy and Gothic rule in Italy and Spain; and 
the restoration of unity in the sixth century, followed as it was by 
fifty years of disastrous plague, never reconciled the Latin-speaking 
West with the Greek-speaking Empire or its Churches. When, 
therefore, at the end of the seventh century a new and strange 
religion — “an armed doctrine” — almost suddenly overthrew the 
Roman provinces and the Catholic Churches of north Africa, and 
later the kings and bishops of Spain, the western world was already 
separate from that of the Greek-speaking Empire. 

The first change in the situation in the western Mediterranean 
was largely due to the archaism of the Emperor Justinian, who 
revived military adventures in the old Roman manner. Expeditions 
of armed forces, calling themselves Roman, were sent to Africa, 
Italy and Spain. Belisarius won victories for the Emperor; and he 
and his generals destroyed the Vandal kingdom in Africa after 
many vicissitudes in a.d. 534. The Ostrogotliic power in Italy was 
destroyed in the same manner in a.d. 536; and it seemed for a 
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time as if tlic Roman Emperor at Constantinople might once again 
look forward to governing an Empire in the West. 

But the ainiics of Justinian were Roman only in name. Procopius, 
the secretary of Bclisarius, who WTOtc in Greek a history of the 
Vandal and Gothic waars, otten remarks upon the differences of 
language in the army and notes peculiarities of Latin or Roman 
terms.^ The soldiers of Jiisliniaii were recruited among all the 
different nations of the East; and although at first w^elcomcd by 
the people and the clergy of Africa and Italy as saviours from 
barbaric and heretical tyranny, they seem generally to have been 
treated in the West as ''Greeks.” The exactions and oppressions of 
the representatives of imperial power soon became even more 
hateful in Italy and Africa than the rule of Goths and Vandals. For 
more than a century, however, the province of Africa w^as united 
under the imperial system of government, with its capital at Con- 
stantinople; and the African Churches as well as the traditional 
Roman culture there survived so long, only to be destroyed entirely 
by the Mohammedan Conquest in the early eighth century. Else- 
where the destruction of Gothic kingdoms was followed, after a 
few years of imperial control, by new barbarian kingdoms under 
Cathohe kings. 

This destruction of kingdoms ruled by Ariaiis and the establish- 
ment of kingdoms ruled by Catholics gave the bishops of the 
Western Churches new powder and new responsibilities. The funda- 
mental problem in the social situation, from the middle of the 
sixth to the end of the seventh century, was the place and nature 
of authority. The kings and their warriors maintained themselves 
ill power by murder, treachery and war. And the use they made 
of their power was no less questionable than the means they took 
to obtain it. By most of the kings and w^arriors, power over other 
men was desired for the sake of wealth which could be expended 
upon feasting and the indulgence of the simplest sexual passions. 

1 Procopius, Hlsi., iv, 13, 33; iv, 26, 17, KaaovXov t/] Aatlmif KaXovai 
In v, 18, 40 and v, 25, ii, vh, 9, 22, vii, 21, 4, a Gothic warrior taunts 
the imperial army as “Greeks.” And in vii, 26, 25, an Armenian soldier speaks no 
Greek, Latin or Gothic. At a later date Paul the Deacon in his history of the 
Lombards quite frankly calls the imperial armies “Greeks.” 
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But the kings always claimed to administer justice; and although 
their justice was influenced by bribes, it may be supposed that 
some advantage fell to ordinary folk, if they could appeal from 
one oppressor to anotber. A king of sufficient military ability would 
also provide a certain amount of security for his subjects against 
the raids of rival kings or marauding warriors. But it can hardly 
be imagined that the early Frankish kings, for example, regarded 
themselves as ''defenders of the peace” on behalf of common folk. 
Finally, the kings had a certain magic which accrued to them from 
the traditional reverence of their warriors, and may have been 
connected with the belief in a hereditary authority attached to 
persons of a certain family. One sign of authority at this date was 
long hair. As in many primitive communities, so among the Franks 
the hair seems to have been regarded as somewhat uncanny, or as 
containing some form of power. And many a Frankish prince 
suffered from the same treatment as Samson is said in the Old 
Testament to have suffered, when his rivals wished to degrade Iiim. 
Here again, there may have been some value in. the magic of king- 
ship for the common folk who paid by exactions for the privilege 
of being ruled. But not until the Churches, through bishops and 
monks, were able to dominate the minds of kings, did these kings 
learn to excuse their seizure of power on the plea that it was of 
advantage to their subjects. The conception of government, or 
even of armed force as a public service, is the basis of civilized life; 
but this conception was quite unintelligible to the ruffians who 
overran and ruled western Europe, until the influence of the Roman 
tradition was brought to bear upon them by the Roman Church. 
The Germanic kings and warriors — Franks in Gaul, Saxons in 
England and Lombards in Italy — ^in the sixth century contributed 
nothing to western civilization except their ability to learn its 
alphabet from Cliristian bishops. 

The bishops, on the other hand, had to face a difficult problem. 
If they continued to act as opponents or critics, as they did under 
Arian kings, or if their acquiescence was unwilling, they might be 
unable to influence the kings and warriors who held control of the 
population. If, on the other hand, they supported the kings, they 
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were committed to actions and policies of which the best bishops 
could hardly approve. In practice, the bishops supported the new 
kings; and in the course of the century the Church paid the price 
for thus attaining power. The bishops in general attempted to 
make the kings the instruments of Christianity, as they understood 
it. But the acceptance of Christianity by unlettered, violent and 
treacherous warriors changed the character of the religion which 
the bishops intended to promote. The Christianity of Augustine in 
the fifth century, in the midst of a Roman world, was very different 
from the Christianity of Gregory of Tours or Pope Gregory 
at the end of the sixth century. Christian religion, like govcni- 
nient, acquired some of the characteristics of barbarism; but it 
survived. 

Sources of the Potrer of Bishops 

The influence of the bishops in the scvcntli century in Gaul, 
Italy, Spain and Britain, was due to two chief causes. In the first 
place, the great majority of the bishops, even at the worst period 
of moral degradation in the late seventh century, were morally 
and intellectually superior to the kings and their warriors. The best 
bishops did not aim at wealth. They controlled the properties of 
the Churches for the advantage of their people. They were still 
dependent upon clergy and people for the maintenance of their 
influence, even when, in the late seventh century, in Gaul, the 
kings had control of episcopal appointments. Again, the bishops 
never lost the conception of public service in the exercise of their 
functions. All the great bishops of this time claimed to be servants 
of the servants of God; and the moral prestige which flowed from 
this claim made the bishops powerful opponents of selfish and 
violent kings. Whatever may be said by those who call themselves 
‘realists,*’ the influence of a person who is obviously not working 
for his own advantage is greater, even in a savage society, than 
that of one who aims obviously at the satisfaction of his simplest 
appetites. It need not be supposed that the majority of bishops 
were men of outstanding virtue; and certainly in those clays the 
conceptions of virtue were simple enough. But the bishops stood 
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for a conception of human relationships and of justice far higher 
than was implied in the most bombastic claims of kings. 

Not only in moral qualities, but also in intelligence and know- 
ledge, the bishops in general were far superior to the kings and 
warriors; and in spite of the decay of learning and the general 
collapse of civilized life, the clergy alone among Christians pre- 
served the remnants of the old Hterature and learning. The bishops 
were the patrons of such education as still existed. For example, 
Gregory of Tours describes how a bishop was deceived by a priest 
who claimed to be able to teach children, and eagerly appointed 
him to a school. Instruction and preaching were regarded as the 
chief tasks of bishops, as described in the Pastoral Rule of Gregory 
the Great. And, in a society in wliicli few could read or write, and 
no king or warrior attempted to do so, acquaintance with letters 
carried a certain prestige. To the ignorant and the uneducated, the 
power derived from books seems almost magical. Knowledge, even 
when its nature is misunderstood, is impressive. 

Indeed, the bishops lived intellectually in a world much larger 
than that of the kings and their warriors. For the bishops, the wide 
heaven extended over the whole known world. They were aware 
that the tradition they maintained had been growing for five or 
six hundred years. And the bishop of the most insignificant Sec in 
Gaul or Italy or Spain felt that he and his people formed part of a 
civilized world whose frontiers seemed to extend to the ends of 
the habitable earth. But the world in the mind of a Frankish, Visi- 
gothic or Lombard king was hardly more than a memory of his 
grandfather’s prowess and of the extent of liis own marauding. 
The mihtary and political rulers of the time were therefore at a 
great disadvantage in dealing with the bishops, because of the 
limits of their mtelligcncc and understanding; and it follows that, 
in the contest for influence in the new society, the advantage lay 
with the bishops. 

The Monks 

But the Christian Church had developed another instrument of 
moral authority, besides its clergy. The monks and nuns of western 
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Europe had been steadily increasing tlicir influence from the fifth 
to the seventh century, Monasticism as a manner of living and 
the moral ideals it implied will be discussed later. Here it must be 
touched upon only as a force wntliin the communities of western 
Europe, directing and controlling the development of law and 
order. At the bcgiiniing of the fifth century the work of Cassian 
established the eastern tradition of asceticism in soiitlicrn Gaul; and 
at that date there were already in the cities of the western world 
religious enthusiasts, calling themselves monks, who annoyed St. 
Augustine in his more practical mood, as expressed in Iiis treatise 
On the fVork of Monks. In eaves and other wild places were en- 
thusiasts who also annoyed Rutihus because of their neglect of civic 
duty. But the ascetic movement wliich involved disregard of the 
collapse of civilized life was gradually organized under Caesarius 
of Arles, Columban, Cassiodorus and St. Benedict. The more 
enthusiastic Christians who retired from the wurld were induced 
to live together under some sort of regulation; and when, in the 
sixth century, St. Benedict used Roman comnion sense and the 
Roman tradition of order in the establishment of Ms Rule, the 
monastic movement was reunited with the general current of 
civilized life. From the middle of the sixth century monasteries 
under established authority \vcrc being founded all over western 
Europe. They became the centres of peaceful agricultural settle- 
ment and of such learning as still survived. And some of the greatest 
bishops and missionaries of the sixth and seventh centuries were 
trained within the monasteries. Nunneries were established witliin 
the same system; and both monks and nuns were brought into 
constitutional relations with the bishops and clergy. 

These groups of men and women, removed from the contest for 
wealth and pOAver and obviously superior in intelligence and 
character not only to the majority of common folic, but also to 
the barbarian kings and warriors, gained an immense influence 
over the whole social system. Their work in the cwilizing of the 
First Europe during the sixth, seventh and eighth centuries can 
hardly be estimated too highly. They not only preserved what ivas 
left of the older tradition of civiHzcd hfe, but also carried into the 
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wilder parts of western Europe new methods of agriculture and 
other production. 

Magic as a Source of Power 

It would misrepresent, however, the climate of opinion in the 
sixth and seventh centuries to describe it only in terms of moral 
standards and intelligence. All men at that time were convinced of 
the existence of magical power wliich might be possessed by 
certain persons or made available for anyone if the right materials 
and rituals were used. The barbarians who ruled as kings and 
warriors were as frightened of unknown powers around them and 
as eager to know the trick for controlling them as any other savages. 
They brought from the forests and marshes of Germany into Gaul, 
Italy, Spain and Britain the simplest savage magic, such for example 
as was later developed in the ordeal. And it is clear from the accounts 
given at the time of the conversion of longs that the magical powers 
which were supposed to belong to Christian ritual were at least as 
powerful as any moral excellence in persuading the barbarians to 
accept Christianity. To the simple minds of savages, even the 
influence of an unselfish and liigh-mmded bishop would seem to 
be magical. The awe inspired in Attila, for example, by Lupus and 
Leo was, no doubt, due less to a perception of superior moral 
stature than to fear of an uncanny power wliich he did not under- 
stand. Again, in the later sixth century and in the seventh century, 
the barbarians with whom the Churches had to deal, were not 
such men as the Goths and the Vandals of the fifth century, who 
had been already for some generations under the mfluence of 
Roman civilization. The new barbarians, the Franks in Gaul and 
the Saxons in Britain, were, in the simplest sense of the word, 
savages. They came from beyond the frontiers of the old Roman 
influence; and when they were converted to Catholic Christianity 
they passed over a chasm much deeper and wider than Tlieodoric 
faced when he conquered Italy, or Alaric II, Idiig of the Visigoths, 
when he published his laws in south-western Gaul. The Franks 
were well known to the Romans as the most treacherous among 
barbarians; and the Saxons who eventually settled in Britain were 
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pirates without auy appreciation of the civilized life they destroyed. 

It was natural, therefore, for siicli inen to seek in Christianity 
magical powers rather than moral excellence. Like all savages they 
believed in tlic efficacy of sacred formulas and taboos. And the 
Church provided both. The influence of the bishops, therefore, on 
the kings of the seventh century, depended partly, if not mainly, 
upon the supposed efficacy of the rituals they performed and upon 
the supposed power of the relics of saints whose guardians and 
agents they were. Clovis, for example, after his baptism, was 
evidently afraid of the power of the relies of St. Martin at Tours 
and commanded his army to be careful not to offend the saint on 
the expedition against Alaric, king of the Visigoths.^ And when at 
a later date the Franks besieged Saragossa, they were terrified by a 
procession bearing the relies of St. Vincent and raised the siege.^ 

The belief in uncanny and dangerous powders, watching every 
man at every step, was shared generally by the whole world in the 
sixth and seventh centuries. And indeed, the bishops themselves, as 
is proved by Gregory’s Hiskny of the Franks, shared the common 
belief in the power of relics to cure disease or ward off disaster. 
Gregory the Great, for example, writes in many of his letters that 
he is sending filings from the chains of St. Peter to his correspon- 
dents for the cure of sore eyes and other evils. As for the magical 
efficacy of ceremonies, a good example is to be found both in 
Gregory’s Dialogues and in Bede’s Flistofy, where the story is told 
of a captive who had Masses said for liim at Jus home; and when- 
ever the Masses were said, his chains fell off.‘^ 

The principle is the same as that implied in the use of ju-ju or 
obeah in West Africa and the West Indies. But it must not be 
imagined that the Christian clergy of the sixth century introduced 
or, at least at first, promoted magic. Both the barbarians and the 
Romanized populations of the sixth and later centuries believed in 
magic and magicians and in the presence of devils or demons 
everywhere, hi fact, the Church actually reduced the number of 
magical practices, and organized them in some sort of connection 
^ Greg. Tur., H.F., ii, 38. 

2 Ibid., iii, 29. Pat. Lat, 71, col. 263, “timentes se ab ea civitate removeruEt.'* 

® Gregory, Dial, iv, 57. Bede, H.E., iv, 22. 
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with a simple standard of right and wrong. The power of the 
clergy and of the relics of saints was supposed to express the prefer-- 
ence of God for justice and mercy. When, howxver, the magic of 
the clergy took the place of the traditional beliefs and practices 
common to the illiterate both in Roman civilization and in Ger- 
manic barbarism, it became more difficult for those who gained 
prestige or 'wealth from popular credulity to disregard their 
opportunities. 

The magical power which gave the clergy such influence in the 
centuries between the fifth and the ninth, as well as later, had two 
sources. It came cither from material objects regarded as sacred 
and taboo, or from persons who were believed to derive a special 
divine force from '‘ordination.” The magical power of certain 
material objects is obviously believed in by all primitive peoples 
and by undeveloped minds, even in a civilized society. In the early 
Middle Ages, as in late Roman times, these material objects were 
the bones or clothes of saints, fragments of wood supposed to be 
parts of the "Cross,” oil from lamps at saints’ tombs, and even 
pieces of cloth which had touched a shrine.^ Collecting relics and 
the "discovery” of saints’ bodies were already Iiiglily developed in 
the fourth century; and relics were believed to be useful even for 
obtaining victory in battle from the sixth to the ninth century. All 
this will be discussed elsewhere in relation to the new moral 
standard. It is enough here to note that without the universal 
belief in the magical power of certain material objects the 
clergy could never have controlled the barbarian kings and their 
warriors. 

But secondly, the clergy themselves claimed to have acquired by 
special rituals and formulas a magical force quite independent of 
their virtue or intelligence as individuals. Like the iiicdicine-man 
in savage communities, the priest and bishop of the Christian 
Churches, after the fourth century, were regarded, not merely as 
sources of knowledge, but as holders of special magical powers 
derived directly from celestial Powers. This divides the clergy 

^ Gregory of Tours reports tliat a piece of cloth which had touched St. Peter^s 
tomb “was so filled with divine virtue that it weighed much more than it had 
before*' (De Gloria M, 28). 
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completely from monks and nuns, whose social influence was 
derived entirely from their own individual excellence as estimated 
according to the standards of that age. For a time it seemed as if 
the influence of the moral authorit)^ of such monks as St. Columbaii 
or St. Benedict might rival the powvi* of bishops and priests. But 
the minds of the majority of men and wvameii in those centuries 
were so completely saturated by the belief in magic that the clergy 
soon proved to have an influence far superior to that of any holy 
men; and even monks found that tliey acquired ackliiional power 
wdicn they became priests or bishops. Ihc magical power of the 
clergy was expressed chiefl}' through the sacraments, of wdiich they 
were the ministers. These sacramciiis, and ihc rituals connected 
with them, certainly impressed with a sense of uncanny powder the 
simple kings and w^arriors upon whom the bishops conferred them. 
The Emperor Coiistantnic, being baptized on his death-bed, and 
the Frankisb king Clovis, being baptized before new military 
expeditions, would cc]ually feel that something had happened to 
them, wdiicli lay outside their limited experience of natural events. 
Thus, bishops and priests w'crc able to control and direct the whole 
of the primitive society of those days. Ritual acts performed by 
persons regarded as sacred leave an immense impression on the 
minds of believers. 

Sources of Information 

The wniticn records of the period which happen to have survived 
are as follows. Procopius wrote a history of the Vandal war in 
Africa and the Gothic wvar in Italy. lie w'as secretary to the com- 
matider-in-chicf, Bclisarius, and friendly to him; but clearly he had 
doubts of Justinkii s wisdom in his jM.flicy of conquest. He w’as a 
non-Christian, who seems to have regarded the Christian Emperors 
of his time, Justin and Iris nephew^ Justinian, as uneducated or lialf- 
educated barbarians; and lie also wrote, but never published, a 
book of scandalous stories, which has fortunately survived. In tliis 
he describes how the Emperor Justin, being unable to read or 
write — “which had never before occurred among the Romans”— 
used a stencil with the word “Legi” (I have read) for authorizing 
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ofBcial documents.^ Justinian, he says, was barbarian in dress and 
mentality, and spoke Greek with a bad accent.^ His wife, Theodora, 
according to Procopius, had been a revuc-actress with a reputation 
for immorality. But Procopius in his published work on the wars 
had acquired enough fame to be induced by the hope of further 
favours also to write a description of the buildings constructed 
under Justinian, which has survived and provides some evidence 
of Greek influences upon the Latin Churches of Africa. 

Evagrius, a Syrian lawyer who acted on behalf of bishops, wrote 
a history of the Church from a.d. 431 (Council of Ephesus) to 
A.D. 594. He died soon after that year. He touches upon the situation 
in Africa and gives an interesting account of the great plague. Of 
the Latin documents wliich remain, the most important for the 
history of Africa is a tedious poem by Corippus, a schoolmaster. 
For Italy, the letters of Pope Gregory I provide the most important 
contemporary evidence. But Paul the Deacon, in the ninth century, 
adds some information in his History of the Lonihards, The situation 
in Spain is explained in a short history of the Goths by Isidore, 
bishop of Seville; and there is a polemical pamphlet against the 
Franks by Julian, archbishop of Toledo But the most important 
documents of the period arc the records of the Councils of Toledo, 
which established the tradition of kingsliip in a recognizably 
medieval form. 

The buildings and mosaics of the sixth and seventh centuries 
should not be forgotten. Some of those which remain, especially 
in Ravenna and Rome, contain evidence of the extinction of 
Arianism and of the influence of the Greek or Byzantine art of the 
Roman Empire. Under Thcodoric, about a.d. 500, the church now 
known as St. ApoUinare Nuovo was built, originally for the Ariaiis, 
and dedicated to St. Martin. Some of its early mosaics belong to 
the Arian period; but there are two later mosaic decorations repre- 
senting lines of male and female saints, which were added later, 
perhaps in order to replace less orthodox scenes. In Ravenna also is 
the originally Arian church of San Vitale, of about a.d. 530, hi 
which are the elaborate Byzantme mosaics of the Emperor Justinian 

^ Procopius, Anecdota, vi, ll. ® Ibid., xii, 3. 
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and liis wife Theodora, of a.d. 547. The figures of the Emperor 
and Empress bear the iiimbusd The great church of St. Apollinarc 
ill Ckssc also belongs to tliis period. In Rome the church of St. 
Agatha was originally built for the Arian Goths; and Santa Maria 
in Aracoeli was first built under Gregory I Many others of the 
older basilicas belong to the sixth and seventh centuries. But perhaps 
the most striking records of the period arc the walls of Rome. As 
they now stand tliey follow the lines established by Aurelian 
(a.d, 271) and Probus (a.d. 280). Some of their work remains. 
According to Procopius, part of the walls was destroyed by the 
Goths.^ They were repaired under Thcodoric in a.d. 500, and by 
Belisarius in a.d. 560. The walls of cities of this date serve as a 
reminder of the marauding bauds roaming the countryside, and of 
the unarmed city populations with no stable Governments in 
control. 

New Forces in State and Chnrcli 

During the sixth century new centres of social influence or 
power were formed by different forces in the five countries of 
the western world where the Roman Emperor had once ruled — in 
Africa, Italy, Spain, Gaul and Britain. In the first three the Roman 
Empire seemed likely in the sixth century to re-establish its authority; 
and there the old Roman names for the countries have survived 
until modern times, the province of Africa having later had its 
name extended to a vast continent then unknown. But in Gaul 
and Britain no attempt was made after the fifth century to re- 
establish Roman power; and in the seventh century the old names 
Gaul and Britain were changed, in the current Latin, to France 
(Francia) and England (Anglia). In these two non-Mediterranean 
countries the Franks and the Anglo-Saxons established the basis for 
a new social order; and they escaped the destruction and confusion 
wliich foEowed upon the Mohammedan conquests of the coasts of 
the Mediterranean. In all five countries, however, during the sixth 
and seventh centuries experiments were being made in law and 
governiiicnt, both by the kings and the bishops. 

^ See reproduction, facing the title-page. ^ Procopius, Bell, Goth.^ iii, 22, 24. 
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In Africa, Italy and on the Mediterranean coast of Spain the 
authority of the Emperor at Constantinople was restored during 
the sixth century by the armies and fleets of Justinian. The peoples 
of Africa, Italy and southern Spain, who still retained the Roman 
tradition of civilized life in trade, manufacture and culture, were 
released from subjection to Germanic rulers. But the imperial 
forces which destroyed barbarian rule acted as conquerors in the 
old Roman territories; and most of the men in the fleets and armies 
were in no sense Roman. Not many years, therefore, after the re- 
establishment of the Empire, the common people of Africa, Italy 
and Spain suffered as much from the Empire as they had suffered 
under barbarian kings. 

Again, the armed forces of Justinian destroyed the rule of Arian 
heretics and therefore the influence of the Arian clergy. The Empire 
stood for the Catholic Church; and its restoration m the West was 
at first welcomed by the Catholic bishops. At the same time, the 
increasing hostility of the people towards civil and military Authori- 
ties claiming to be Roman, who were, in fact, Greek or Asiatic, 
was soon reflected in the policy of the Churches. The bishop of 
Rome, in particular, was felt to have a special relation to the Roman 
Emperor; because, in fact, the Christian Empire had been deeply 
influenced by the authority of the Christian Rome of the Apostles 
and martyrs. It seemed for a time in the sixth century that the 
Roman Church would be committed by its connection with the 
Roman Empire to an ineradicable hostility against all barbarian 
rulers. But, as in the case of the common people, the bishops of 
Africa, Italy and southern Spain found that the restored Empire did 
more harm than good to the Latin Churches. And during the early 
seventh century the Churches of the West and, above all, the 
bishops of Rome, began to look to the khigs in the West and not 
to the Emperor at Constantinople, for security and influence. 
While the Emperor still retained any power and authority in the 
western Mediterranean the bishops of the Catholic Church in that 
area felt themselves to be naturally allied with the Empire. They 
were in the same position as St. Augustine or Pope Leo I had been 
two centuries before. They were subjects of the Emperor. But as 
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tiie Empire gradually lost its hold in Africa, Spain and Italy, the 
bishops were compelled to make terms with any Lings or other 
authorities who could be regarded as Cliristian or as possible 
converts to the CathoHc Church. 

The situation, however, was changing continually throughout 
the seventh century, largely under the quite unforeseen pressure of 
a new rehgioii, that of Mohammed. Conquests by the adherents 
of tliis new religion weakened the Empire in the East and eventually 
compelled the countries of the western Mediterranean to give up 
all hope of assistance from the Emperor at Constantinople. Even 
at the beginning of the seventh century the Popes expressed in 
their letters a sense of despair in their appeals to the Emperor, 
They looked for assistance and support either to kings in the West 
or to their own diplomatic powers. And by the end of the seventh 
century the whole southern coast of the Mediterranean had been 
conquered by Moliamincdan warriors and the influence of the 
Churches in Africa was finally destroyed. A few years later the 
same conquerors destroyed the precarious system of ecclesiastical 
and civil govcriiiiient in Spain. The relation of bishops and kings, 
in that country, remained only as a memory in the recorded canons 
of councils. But the Catholic Church in Spain had long lost any 
real contact with the Empire. Even in Italy, where the bishop of 
Rome remained, in theory, a subject of the Emperor until at least 
the middle of the eighth century, the Churches were compelled to 
make their own compromises with barbarian kingdoms of the 
West. The old tradition of ecclesiastical and civil government, 
inherited from St. Augustine and still maintained at the end of the 
sixth century by Pope Gregory the Great, was breaking down. 
The changing situation made it impossible to maintain that there 
was one Christian Church in one Christian Empire, or that the 
moral authority of civil government was derived solely from the 
divinely appointed Emperor of a distant and alien people in Con- 
stantinople. At tliis time also the division of languages between the 
eastern and western Mediterranean began more deeply to affect 
the position of the Churches. As sea-borne trade decreased, Greek 
ceased to be useful in the trading centres. Pope Gregory the Great 
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could speak no Greek, in spite of havmg resided as a Nuncw 
(Apocrisiarius) for many years at Constantinople;^ and^ the Latm 
Churches were often unaware of disputes and decisions m councils 
of bishops held in the East. In spite of die fact that a number of 
Syrians were bishops of Rome at the end of the seventh century, 
the lanw of the Roman Church and of all the Churches m the 
West was Latin. This alone would have divided the Churches in 
western Europe from the Empire, where Greek was being intro- 
duced even into the decrees of Roman law under Justinian. 

The separation of the countries of the East from those of the 
West and North of Europe had, no doubt, many different causes. 
But that separation was already obvious in the early sixth century, 
at least a century before the Mohammedan mvasions. The contrast 
between the New Laws (NovcUae), of which the latest is dated 
a.d. 468, added to the law-books of Theodosius, m Latui, and the 
New Laws (Novellac) of Justinian, m Greek, proves that between 
about A.D. 470 and a.d. 550 the Latin world of western Europe 
was severed from the Greek world of Constanmiopled A difference 
of language is not merely a difference m the form of speech^It is a 
si<m of difference in the cUmate of opinion. The Latin of the Roman 
Law and its derivatives united the countries of western Europe and 

divided them from the Greek-speaking world. 

Both the Governments and the Churches of the West were 
distinguished as “Latin” from the Greek-speaking Empire and its 
Churches long before there was any final difference of doctrme or 
ritual Each of the three countries on the coast of the western 
Meduerranean-Africa, Italy and Spam-had a direct and important 
uifluence upon the formation of medieval Cliristendom tkoughout 
the sixth century. But by the end of that century, ui each of these 
countries, the structure of the Roman tradition was shaken or 
destroyed, in Africa and Spain by the Mohammedans, and m Italy 
by the Lombards. The situation, however, differed m cert^ im- 
portant aspects in each of these countries; and it will, therefore, be 
necessary to consider them separately. 

1 A few of JustWs New Laws are in Latin, addressed to officials in niyricum 
and Italy; but the great majority arc in Greek. 
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Africa mid the Efiiphe 

Tlic troops of Justinian, first under Bclisariiis, and later under 
Soloiiiati, had destroyed the last remiiaiits of the Vandal kingdom 
111 Africa in a.d. 534. And from that time for more than a century 
the province of Africa and the northern coasts of the continent as 
far as the straits of Gibraltar, together with the islands of the western 
Mediterranean j were ruled by officials appointed by the Emperor 
at Constantinople. Soon after the defeat ot the Vandals, the Governor 
of northern Africa took the title of Exarch. He was usually an 
alien supported by an army of occupation which was Roman only 
ill name. But the new system of government represented the tra- 
ditions of the Catholic Empire under Theodosius the Great; and 
Justinian clearly thought of his system oi govcrmncnl in terms of 
ecclesiastical orthodoxy, as well as of imperial aiithoiity. The ruin 
and disorder in northern Africa, after a century of Vandal rule, 
and after the wars which extinguished it, seem to have been wide- 
spread. Cities were destroyed or deserted, fields uncultivated, and 
the population greatly reduced. Justinian's policy after re-eon quest 
aimed at a restoration of the old conditions under Roman rule. 
Cities were rebuilt and water-supplies rc-cstabhslicd. The Greek 
historian Evagrius, writing in a.d. 595, says: “'Justinian is reported 
to have restored one hundred and fifty cities in Africa, some of 
which had been altogether, and ollicrs largcl)’’, ruined. This he did 
with extreme magnificence, in private and public works and adorn- 
ments, in fortifications and other great structures by which cities 
arc beautified and God is propitiated; also in aqueducts for use and 
ornament, the supply of water having been in some cases conveyed 
to the cities for the first time, in others restored to its former state.’ 
The essay of Procopius on buildings gives details of the repair of 
walls and aqueducts, and the fortification of towns in Africa hitherto 
unwalled,^ 

Many cliurclies w^erc repaired or newly constructed. But the 
ecclesiastical organization was under the influence of Byzantine or 

^ Evagrius, H.E., eh. xviii. 

^ Procopius, Buildings, vi, 2 sq. Procopius also reports that Jiistiiiiaii built a 
church of the ^ Mother of God at a place eighty miles south of the Libyan coast, 
where, until his day (a.d. 535), Alexander was worshipped. 
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eastern religious fervour, as it is proved by tlie many dedications 
to eastern Saints and by the importation of relics from the East.^ 
Again, there was a vigorous revival of synods and councils of 
bishops, after the long years of persecution under the Arian Vandals. 
The canons of these councils maintained the ancient tradition of the 
African Churches; and a famous summary of Canons {Abbrepiatio 
Canonum) was made by Fulgentius Ferrandus (d. a.d. 546), at 
about this time in Africa. The CathoHc Cliiircli had, therefore, 
revived after the restoration of the south-western coast of the 
Mediterranean to the Roman Empire. The gratitude of the Ortho- 
dox, who were restored to hifluencc by the destruction of Arian 
power, might have confirmed the identity of interest between the 
Church and the Empire. The Churches in Africa did indeed 
support the imperial Authorities and extended their influence by 
missions to the heathen among the Moors of the interior. But 
in Africa and the islands the Churches remained Latin, in 
spite of the Greek influence of the Empire. Their language, 
ritual and customs bound them to old Rome rather than to the 
Emperor. 

The restoration of prosperity, therefore, and of religious ortho- 
doxy along the coast, did not solve the fundamental difficulty with 
which Justiniaifs policy had to contend. The ^‘Roman * population 
of the cities spoke and thought in Latin. They had no traditional 
connection with Constantinople, On the other hand, the troops of 
Justinian’s Roman Empire were commanded by Greek-speaking 
officers; they regarded themselves as an army of occupation; and 
they were used to make the province of Africa and the country 
to the west of it mainly a source of income for the Authorities at 
Constantinople. Commerce was directed towards Constantinople. 
Again, the Moors of the interior were unsubdued; and grievances 
against the imperial Authorities led to raids and revolts, of which 
the most serious seems to have been that of a.b, 548. This was 

^ An admirable summary will be found in UAfrique Chriiknne, by Dona H. 
Ledercq, 2 vols., 1904, Pans. The relies of Saints, conveyed to new countries, were 
used to increase the iiifliience of the places from which they came. In the eighth 
and ninth centuries, for example, Rome exported relics to England and Germany, 
to the great advantage of the Roman Sec, 
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suppressed by a general sent from Constantinople^ whose victory 
forms the subject of some of the most painfully futile verses ever 
composed. The Joliannis, wmtten by an African schoolmaster^ 
Corippus, about a.d. 550, describes the conflict with the various 
Moorish clheftains.^ Corippus begins by remarking that Acliilles 
had Homer, Aeneas had Virgil, and John had the author Ihinself 
for a poet: to such a depth had the ancient tradition descended. 
The writer, however, carries on the liistory of the African wars for 
a few years later than those dealt with by Procopius; and, unlike 
that liistoriaii, he was a Christian. He therefore gives a very inter™ 
esting account of the hymns sung and the Mass celebrated in the 
presence of the army of the Byzantines, in preparation for the final 
victory. 

The suppression of Moorish revolts and the control of the dis- 
content of the local population at an alien rule might have saved 
Justinian’s Empire. But the ecclesiastical or theological pohey of the 
Emperor was utterly fatal to it. Justinian, Hkc Constantine and 
Theodosius before liini, aimed at securing rchgious unity among 
all of liis subjects; because he knew that controversies about ritual 
or doctrhie easily led to riots and to disregard of the civil Authorities. 
But he made the same mistake as other Emperors before and after 
him, hi supposing that he could impose unity of doctrine by his 
own imperial authority. In a.d. 544 he issued an Edict demanding 
the condemnation of three writers who were regarded as heretics. 
This opened the notorious controversy of the Three Chapters.^ 
The bishop of Rome of that time, Vigilius, who had been appointed 
under imperial hifluence, was brought to Constaiithiopie and made 
to sign an ambiguous document, the Judicatum. But the bishops of 
Africa were vigorously opposed to the policy of the Emperor; and 
Facundus, bishop of Hermiana, published, in a.d. 550, a pamphlet 
directed against the authority of the Emperor hi matters of doctrine. 
He protested that the condemnation of dead bishops seemed to 
undermine the authority of the Council of Chalcedon which had 

^ Verses of Corippus in Auct. Ant.^ iii, part 2. 

® The^ ^^Tliree Chapters*’ or three ‘‘headings’* {capiiuta) contained the list of 
the writings to be condemned as unorthodox — a letter of Ibas, the writings of 
Tlicodoiet against Cyril and of Theodore of Mopsuestia. 
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not condemned them. But he went further and attacked the use of 
the imperial Power in the attempt to enforce orthodoxy^ 

The Churches of Italy, and especially the Church of the city of 
Rome, repudiating the concession made by Pope Vigilius, were 
united with the Churches of Africa in opposition to the Emperor’s 
policy. But Justinian, who seems to have been determined to be 
master in theological doctrine, supported a persecution of the 
clergy in Africa who were opposed to him; and this was a further 
cause, both of disunion in Africa and of opposition to the imperial 
Government. Imperial authority, therefore, which had been re- 
garded by the African Churches as a means of restoring Catholic 
unity, had become a source of opposition to the Latin tradition of 
the western Churches ; but the death of Justinian (a.d. 565) and 
the succession of liis nephew Justin II, who cared for none of these 
things, brought peace to the Churches in Africa. 

The one positive result of the doctrinal differences between Jus- 
tinian and the Latin Churches, and of the restored contact with 
Constantinople in civil and military affairs, w^as the iiicreased 
prestige of the bishops of Rome. The restoration of a Catholic 
Roman Empire with its Emperor at Constantinople naturally in- 
creased the importance of the bishop of ^‘old’’ Rome. And the 
clergy of the Latin Churches w^crc willing to use the bishop of 
Rome as their most pow^crful intermediary for protests to the 
Emperor. The increase in the influence of the Roman See was 
most obvious under Gregory the Great, His letters show that the 
Churches in Africa, Sicily and Sardinia, while the Emperor’s agents 
and Exarchs ruled those countries, looked to the bishop of Rome 
for redress of grievances and protection against official oppression. 
Thus the bishop of Rome became a representative of the whole of 
the western world wliich was still part of the Roman Empire; but 
he acted in all his protests as a subject of the Emperor. Pope Gregory 
wrote to the Emperor Maurice (August, a.d. 596) to urge liim to 
act on behalf on the Catholics in Africa: — 

Bishops from the Province of Africa say that your commands have 
been disregarded by carelessness or connivance and that neither is the 
^ Facundiis, Dejensio, xii, 3. Pat, Lat„ 67. 
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jiidgcmcDt of God feared nor, so far, have the imperial decrees (against 
the Doiiatists) been put into effect. ... I have thought it right to send 
these bishops to Your Piety tliat they may in person inform you of 
what, as they say, they have endured ior the Christian faith.^ 

Again, the Pope attempted to correct the abuses of imperial 
admiiiistratioii in Sardinia, as a series of liis letters shows.^ He 
wrote to the Empress Constantina to ask her to bring to the Em- 
peror's notice the abuses which were due to oflicial action. These 
he describes as tolknvs:^ — 

When I found that there were many heathens in the island of Sardinia, 
who, following the evil customs ol heathenism offered sacrifices to 
idols, while the bishops of the island were not active in preaching the 
Redeemer to them, I sent thither one of the bishops of Italy, who, by- 
God’s help, has brought many heathens to the faith. He has, how-cver, 
informed me of an impious custom in the island. He says that those 
who sacrifice to idols pay’' a sum of money to the governor for leave to 
do so. And \vhcii some of them w^'rc baptized and ceased to offer sacri- 
fices to idols, the same governor, even after their baptism, compels 
them to pay the sum whicli they used to give for permission to sacrifice. 
And when the bishop reproved him, he said that he had promised so 
large a sum of money to procure his appointment to his office, that he 
could not possibly' make it up without resorting to such expedients as 
this. The island of Corsica, too, is oppressed with such heavy exactions, 
levied besides with so much extortion, that the people can hardly meet 
them even by^ selling their children. Hence it comes to pass that those 
who own estates in the island forsake the Holy Empire, and are com- 
pelled to take refuge with the infamous Lombards. For what outrage 
can the barbarians inflict on them more cruel than to force tlicni by 
oppression and extortion to sell their owm children? In the island of 
Sicily we are informed that Stephen, the cliaitulary' of the maritime 
district, is guilty of such injustice and oppression, in seizing the posses- 
sions of private individuals and claiming their lands and houses lor the 
State, without any action at law, that a large volume would not suffice 
to record all liis evil deeds. 

Clearly, as a result of Justinian’s policy, the bishop of Rome had 
increased prestige and power in Africa and the islands. The local 
Churches had been already weakened by schism and by the perse- 

^ Ep., vi, 6i. ^ Ibid., i, 47 etc. See Dudden, Gregory the Greats vol. ii, 241. 

® Ibid., V, 38. Trans. Dudden. 
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cution of the Vandal kings. And when the Vandal kingdom was 
destroyed the African Church was no longer able to assert itself 
independently of the Roman Church, as in earlier days. Again, 
there were no local kings in Africa. The bishops had to deal only 
with an Emperor; and naturally, therefore, sought assistance from 
the only Patriarch in the West, the Pope, who could pass over the 
local oflicials and address himself directly to the Supreme Ruler in 
Constantinople. 

Again, the Latin Churches were resolute in their support of the 
Council of Chalccdon, and therefore in opposition to the con- 
demnation of the writers named in the three Chapters. Christianity 
ill the West was more definitely Roman or Hellenic than it was in 
the eastern Mediterranean. The Latins who were determined, as 
against the Arians, to worship Christ as God, were equally deter- 
mined, as against the Monophysites of the sixth century, to treat 
the Virgin Mary as the mother of a man. The Treatise (Tomus) of 
Leo I had become a gospel. The Latin Churches, therefore, were 
united in opposition to the Greek-speaking Roman Emperor. As 
Nicetiiis, bishop of Trier, wrote in a letter of protest to Justinian: 

it known to you that all Italy, Africa, Spain and Gaul, weeping 
for your damnation, curse your name.''^ This clearly implies the 
existence of a sense of unity in the Latin West; and this sense of 
unity naturally reinforced the prestige of the bishop of Rome, who 
was both the successor of Leo I, and the only holder of an apostolic 
See among the Latin Churches. 

But doctrinal discussion was less deadly to Roman civilization in 
Africa than the great plague which began in Egypt in a.d. 542 and 
spread with the renewed commerce along the coasts of north 
Africa, Spain and Italy. It was bubonic plague, like the so-called 
Black Death in the fourtccntli century; and it continued throughout 
the imperial dominions for fifty years, with recurrent intensity 
every few years. It destroyed thousands on the north coast of 
Africa. It reached Italy in a.d. 543, and northern France in a.d. 546. 
In A.D. 565 it caused so much distress in Italy that no resistance 
could be offered to the invasion of the Lombards. Evidently the 
^ Nicctius Trev. Ep. ad Justinianum, Mansi, ix, 769. 
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infection came by sea, carried by rats or nicrcliaiidise from the 
East, The effects of the plague arc described by Evagriusd He 
writes— 'sonic cities were so severely afflicted as to be altogether 
depopulated, thoiigli in other places the visitation was less violent. 
... In my own ease, at the beginning of this calamity I was afflicted 
with swellings {huboes) while still a schoolboy, and lost by its 
recurrence at cliflerent times several of my children, my wife, 
many relatives and many of my domestic and country servants. , . . 
Then, not quite two years before my writing this, being now 
fifty-eight years old, on the fourth attack of the plague, in Antioch, 

I lost a daughter and her son.’' Then follows the description of the 
symptoms and an account of the spread of the infection by the 
flight of people from the stricken cities. 

Thus the whole Roman Empire was weakened at the end of the 
sixth century, both by religious dissensions and by plague. In 
A.D. 6io HeracHiis, son of the Exarch of Africa, sailed with an 
armed force to Constantinople, and made himself Emperor. Nine 
years afterwards, as it is said,^ he proposed to remove the capital 
of the Empire from Constantinople to Cartilage, either because he 
was uncertain of Iiis hold upon the Greek-speaking populations of 
the East, or because military disasters had followed upon invasion 
by the Persians. The Roman tradition of government and religion, 
however, in northern Africa was soon after threatened by an 
altogether unforeseen enemy — a new religion of the desert The 
foUow^crs of Mohammed first conquered Syria; and a flood of 
Christian refugees, both monks and laymen, fled to Africa and 
Sicily. Some of these monks were Moiiophysites — that is to say, 
believers in the "one nature” of Christ, as opposed to the Catholic 
doctrine that Christ was equally both man and God. In the midst 
of the dangers of invasion, the Emperors continued to attempt to 
secure doctrinal unity; but the only result was that a strong anti- 
imperial party, chiefly among the monks and clergy, was organized 
in Egypt and Africa. In a.d, 640 the Mohammedans invaded Egypt 
and were welcomed by the Monophysites, because they destroyed 
all possibility of persecution by the imperialists (Melkites); and 

^ Evagrius, Hist of the Churchy eh. xxix. ^ Nicephorus, Chronkotu^ a. 617. 
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from tliat time tlie Copts, as Monopliysites, Kave lived imder 
Mohammedan ruled 

For nearly fifty years more the African Churches reiiiained under 
imperial Authority, but greatly weakened by doctrinal dissensions 
and by the gradual advance of Mohammedan raidersd In a.b. 647, 
after a revolt by the Exarch against the Emperor, the ‘'Roman ' 
army in Africa was defeated; and the imperial garrisons in the 
cities were greatly weakened. The Moors of the interior took the 
opportunity, once again, of raiding the Roman territories on the 
coast. The Mohammedans used the new situation; and in a.d. 698 
Carthage fell into their hands. Northern Africa thus ceased to 
belong to the Roman and Christian tradition. The city of Septem 
(Ceuta) held out for another ten years; but the advance of the 
Mohammedans at the beginning of the eighth century was secured 
by its surrender and their entry into Spain. The conquest of north 
Africa by the Mohammedans was not the result of continuous 
successful policy. Efforts were made by the Emperors at Constan- 
tinople to resist them by sending fleets from the East. Sometimes 
the Christians of the coast were able to oppose the invaders. Often 
the Mohammedans themselves were divided and fought one 
another under rival chiefs. The Moors of the interior were some- 
times able to destroy both Christians and Mohammedans. The 
gradual disappearance, therefore, of Christianity from northern 
Africa was like the extinction of a dying fire. There was no force 
left to oppose the establishment of a new and barbarous tyranny of 
desert warriors in a “holy war.’’ 

During the century that followed the first Mohammedan in- 
vasions, two important effects of their conquest were felt in the 
new Europe of the West. First, great numbers of Christians were 
enslaved in northern Africa after the capture of the cities. According 
to Theophanes, eighty thousand of the poorer “Romans” in Africa 
were taken as slaves.^ Some Christians did indeed become Moham- 
medans. But throughout the early Middle Ages there were thousands 
of Christian slaves serving Mohammedan masters in northern 

^ The Copts were so called, from the Greek word “Aiguptos/’ an Egyptian. 

® A good summary of events is in L. R. Holme, Ths Extinction of the Christian 
Churches in North Africa, 1898. ® Theophanes, Chron.^ ad an. 661. 
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Africa; and. tlie policy of the bishops of Rome, even in the thirteenth 
century, led to friendly communication with the Mohammedan 
rulers, with a view to the redemption of captive Christians. 

A second, less enduring, effect of the Mohammedan conquest 
was a flow of refugees from northern Africa to Italy, Sicily, Ger- 
many and southern France. Clergy, monks, and the richer Christiam 
of the cities, fled northwards from the invaders and brought to the 
people among whom they settled some ot the traditions of the 
African Churches, in the same way as refugees from Spain, after 
the Mohammedan invasion there, brought the records of '‘Canon 
Law” into France. But the refugees were not all welcome, because 
Africa had been a iertilc source of heresy. Thus Pope Gregory II, 
writing to Germany in the eighth ccntuiy, warned the devout 
against the danger of the infiltration of licrcsy with the coming of 
the refugees from Africa.^ 

The first Mohammedan rulers of north Africa did not pci scenic 
Christians. They enslaved or taxed all non-Mohammedans; but 
the religion of Mohammed was believed by them to confer privi- 
leges, both in hfc and after death, which good Mohammedans 
were not eager to extend to their subjects by converting unbelievers. 
The Christians of north Africa, therefore, aithough reduced to 
slavery or subjection, still had their bishops and priests. But they 
were cut off from the rest of Christendom by the incessant wars 
and piratical raids of their masters. The Catholic Churches ot 
Africa had always looked to the Roman Empire for support; and 
after surviving the Vandal persecution, they were reduced to 
insignificance under Mohammedan rule when the Empire finally 
lost control of the western Mediterranean. 

Italy: the Empire and the Church 

The situation in Italy was not so completely transformed by the 
destruction of Gothic power. The death of Theodoric had been 
followed by some few years of quarrelling about leadership and 

^ Gregory 11, Ep., 4 . Pat, Lat,, 89, col. 502. Afros passim ad ccclcsiasticos ordincs 
praetendentes nulla ratione suscipiat, quia aliqui corum Mamchaei, aliqui rebaptizati 
saepius sunt probati. 
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then by the military control of Totila, who was finally defeated by 
the forces of the Roman Empire in a.d. 536. 

The Roman Emperor at Constantinople seemed to have estab- 
lished his authority again in Italy by the use of Greek-speaking and 
barbarian troops under Behsarius; and a new and more permanent 
situation seemed to have arisen when the Exarch, Narses, con- 
trolled sections of Italy, in the name of the Emperor, from his 
capital at Ravenna. For twelve years (a.d. 555-567) Narses attempted 
to repair the ravages of the war in Italy; and in a.d. 554 (August 13th) 
the ‘‘Pragmatic Sanction ’ of Justinian was issued, which attempted 
to establish a basis for Roman rule in Italy. This collection of 
decrees, “at the request of Vigilius, the venerable bishop of Old 
Rome,’’ confirms laws made by Atalaric and other Gothic rulers, 
but not by Totila. It excludes civil cases from the military courts 
and puts them under civil judges who are to be chosen “by the 
bishops and chief persons of each region.” The bishop and chief 
men (primates) of the district are to define conditions to be observed 
in the markets. The bishops are thus accepted as instruments of 
civil governnient by the imperial Authority^ 

But although in name Roman, the imperial Authority in Italy 
was quite clearly alien. It was supported by an army of mercenaries, 
controlled by agents from Constantinople under the Exarchs at 
Ravenna. Even the Churches of Italy, which had looked to the 
Empire to save them from Arian rulers and barbarian soldiery, 
found little comfort in supporting a conquest which impoverished 
and enslaved them. But the Empire could not maintain its authority 
without the use of barbarian mercenaries; and when at last the 
Lombards were called into Italy to help, the final episode began in 
the gradual separation of the Churches of Italy, and above all the 
Church of Rome, from the Roman Empire. These new barbarians 
soon found that they could take for themselves the power which 
the Empire had hired them to protect. 

Like other barbarians the Lombards were regarded at first as 
enemies both of the Catholic Church and of the Roman Empire 
whose officials had brought them to Italy to help in the conflict 
^ Nop. Jusitmath cixiv, p. 354, voL ii, in Teubnet ed. (1881). 
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with the Goths, But by the end of the sixth century most of the 
bishops of Italy were compelled to acquiesce in the rule of Lombard 
kings and dukes. In a.d. 581 Pope Pclagiiis II appealed to the 
Emperor for help against Lombard oppression; and he also began 
the long effort to use the Frankish kings for the defence of the 
Roman Church. In a letter from the Pope to AunariuSs bishop of 
Auxerre, lie says: “We believe that, not by chance nor without 
great consideration, Divine Providence has ordained that your 
kings be like the Roman Empire in the confession of the orthodox 
faith. Assuredly this was brought to pass in order that they might 
be neighbours and helpers of this city of Rome where that con- 
fession arose, and of the whole of Italy. Wc have sent the sacred 
relics which you and our glorious son asked for — therefore we 
urge that you should hasten to free from heathen pollution the 
temples of those whose strength you seek; and that you should 
persuade your kings quickly to cut themselves off by correct policy 
from all friendship and alliance with our most unspeakable enemies, 
the Lombards/’^ 

The Exarchs at Ravenna proved to be entirely unable to resist 
the growth of Lombard power; and w’^hen Gregory the Great was 
elected Pope in a.d. 590, the bishops of the Churches in Italy stiU 
regarded the Roman Emperor at Constantinople as their protector 
against the barbarians. Meantime, however, a new figure, a woman, 
entered upon the stage, Theudelinda, daughter of the duke of the 
Bavarians, was married to the king of the Lombards; and at his 
death she remained queen and chose as her husband Agilulf, duke 
of Turin.^ The marriage took place in November, a.d. 590. Theu- 
delinda was an ardent Catholic, and under her influence the Lom- 
bard kingdom adopted a policy of friendship towards the Roman 
Church, then ruled by Gregory. As a result, in a.d. 599 the Pope 
himself concluded a peace with the Lombards, because the Emperor 
and his representatives in Italy did nothing to help. The anger of 

^ Pelagkis II, Ep. 2, Pat. Lat.^ 72, trans, partly in Hodgkin, Ite/y, v, p. 239. The 
letter is dated October 5, a.d. 581, Imperante domno Tibcrio ConstantinopoU Augusto^ 
Amo VIL Thus the bishop of Rome still acknowledges the Empire as the real basis 
of civilized life. Virtus is here used as the power of saints. 

^ Paulus Diac., H.L., iii, 35; iv, i. 
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the Pope at tlie inactivity of tlie Emperor was expressed, wlien the 
Emperor himself was murdered and Gregory congratulated the 
murderer, the new Emperor, Pliocas, in a.d. 603; but lie 
himself died in the following year. Queen Tliciidclinda died in 
A.D, 628: and a succession of murders and murderous raids is all 
that is recorded of the ininicdiatcly following years in the history 
of Italy. 

The Roman Emperor, however, continued to liold such parts ot 
Italy as could be controlled from die sea; and the Emperor Con- 
Stans II actually visited the city of Rome in the year a.d. 663. He 
is said by one chronicler to have intended to make Rome the 
capital of the Empire once again; but in fact he spent the time of 
his visit ill stripping the city of bronze and of works of art. He left 
Rome for Sicily and seems to have marked his journey from land 
to land by exactions from the people whom he had come ostensibly 
to rescue from the barbarians. As Hodgkin says, when Constans II 
entered Rome, ‘ 'three hundred and seven years had elapsed since 
the awestricken Constantins, the son of Constantine the Great, had 
gazed on the glories of yet unruined Rome, and nearly two cen- 
turies since any person calling himsclt Emperor had stood upon 
the Palatine Hili.'’^ When Constans II departed, the history ofc the 
subjection of the Roman Church to the Roman Eiiipirc came to 
an end. For although Pope Constantine went to Constaiitinople in 
A.D. 710, at the command of the Emperor, the Pope entered that 
city, not as a humble suppliant or prisoner but with a train of 
attendants of whom the future Pope, Gregory II, was the most 
important. And he returned to Italy ivith all the privileges of the 
Church renewed. He it w^as who introduced as the head-dress of a 
Pope, the tiara— a iioii-ccclcsiastical but courtly decoration Lvorii in 
the East.^ The head-dress of an Oriental monarchy thus became a 
symbol of the monarchy which the bishop of Rome was to establish. 
It distinguishes the medieval from the earlier Papacy, as the anoint- 

^ Hodgkin, My, vii, 6, p. 276, cd, 1895. The description of the visit of Con- 
stantins is in Amin. MarcclL, Hist., xvi, 10. , 

® This tiara has no crown. The date at which the first ciown or circlet was added 
is ^nsikiiown. The second crown was added, with intention, by Boniface VIIL The 
third crown has not yet been satisfactorily explained. See below, p. 550. 
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iiig of kings distinguishes the ‘'divine right’' from the warrior’s 
sw'ord ill civil authority. The Pope after this time paid little reverence 
to the Emperor. 

The con ceil tratioiis oi civil and ecclesiastical power in Italy were 
many and liosliic, one to another. Part of Italy was under Lombard 
lulcrs; coast towns were governed by agents of the Emperor at 
Constantinople; and the Pope held a precarious position between 
the different forces. Italy was already becoming wdiat it was during 
most of the Middle Ages, only a ‘"geographical expression.” 

Spain: Ktups and Bihliop^ 

In Spain the relation of: bishops and kings proved to be important 
for the future of Inirope. J 3 ctwccn the defeat of Alaric, king of the 
Visigoths, ill a.d. 507, and the first successful invasion by the 
Moslems in a.d. 71 1 — for about two hundred years, therefore, a 
development can be traced in the efforts ot the Churches to control 
and civilize the Germanic invaders of Spain and, on the other 
hand, in the struggle of Gothic kings and warriors to use the 
influence of the Church for their owm ends. The play of forces in 
society was gradually bringing into opposition and co-operation 
the Church and the State, as they wvre for almost a thousand years 
afterw^ards in Europe. 

The Visigotliic kings of south-western Gaul and parts of Spain 
had been in difficulties (described in Chapter IV), because they 
were Arian heretics in the midst of a Catholic population. Some- 
times they persecuted the Catholic clergy and sometimes tried to 
conciliate them. In the year before Alaric was defeated, he had 
apparently adopted a policy of conciliation, because lie feared the 
friendship of the Catholic clergy in his dominions for the newly 
converted king of the Franks; and it is suggested that the issue of 
the Breviarium — a summary of Roman Law, for the use of liis 11011- 
Gothic subjects, issued in a.d. 506— was intended to gain their 
friendsliipx But the king was defeated and slain by the Franks near 
Poitiers ill a.d. 507; and the Visigotliic Kingdom after that date 
was confined to Spain and, for a time, the country round Narbonne. 

During these years there were two marriages of Catholic Frankish 
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princesses to Arian kings of the Visigoths; but neither marriage 
resulted in the conversion of the kings, and the establishment of 
outposts of the Roman Empire under Justinian, centred round 
Carthagena, from the middle of the sixth century iiicreased the 
pressure against Arian domination in Spain. A new political situa- 
tion arose, however, after the conversion of Reccared, king of the 
Visigoths, to Catholicism in a.d. 587, At the tliird Council of 
Toledo ill a.d. 589, at wliich sixty-two bishops, five metropohtaiis 
and some nobles were present, the king attempted to reconcile the 
Arian and Catholic clergy, but finally decided to adopt entirely the 
opinions and to support the organization of the Catholic bishops. 
A letter of Gregory the Great to king Reccared expresses his pleasure 
at the conversion of the king. “When I hear of this new miracle 
wrought in our own time, the conversion of the whole Gothic 
nation from the Arian heresy to the unity of the true faith, I gladly 
exclaim with the prophet, ‘This is a change which the right hand 
of the Most High hath wrought.’” The Pope continues: “We 
have sent you a small key from the sacred body of St, Peter as a 
benediction from him. In this key is inserted some iron from his 
chains so that what bound liis neck for martyrdom may deliver 
yours from all sins. I have also given to the bearer of tliis letter, as 
a present for you, a cross containing wood from Our Lord’s cross 
and hairs of Jolui the Baptist that you may always have the help 
of Our Saviour, through the intercession of his forerunner.”^ 

In a later letter the Pope rephes to a request that he should ask 
the Emperor for the copy of a treaty between Justinian and the 
reigning king of the Goths. The Pope says to Reccared: “You 
must look ill your archives for documents which are unfavourable 
to you and not ask me to produce them.”^ Evidently the Pope, 
although a keen politician, was also a simple believer in the power 
of iron filings, wood and hair, somehow connected with celestial 
Powers. Pope Gregory often sent keys with iron filings to other 
friends, sometimes with the remark that they would be useful for 
physical health as well as salvation after death. The political, 
economic and social power of those who held such instruments of 
^ Ep., ix, 228. ^ Ibid., be, 229. See Dudden, Gregory the Greats i, p. 411. 
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security and liappiiicss w^s dependent upon tlie general belief of 
most men at that time. And few doubted tlic efficacy of relics. 
They iiiiglit give victory: they might protect from danger; they 
iiiiglitj in the end, obtain entry to licavcn tor ai])'oiie lucky enough 
to possess them. 

At the end of the sixth century Toledo became the capital of the 
Visigothic kingdom; and the frequent and very active Councils of 
Toledo mark the stages in the growth ot ecclesiastical power, A 
struggle then began between the kings, generally supported by the 
bishops, and the more poweiTii] landowners or warriors who are 
sometimes called “nobles.'' The polity of the bishops tended to 
support and exalt the king and also to unite the largest possible 
amount of territory under his rule. The “nobles," on the other 
hand, feared to lose wealth or pov'cr by submission to any superior 
authority and prefcircd to divide Spain in order that each part 
might be controlled by one of their number. The struggle is ex- 
pressed in the canons of the fourth and fifth Councils of Toledo 
(a.d. 636 and a.d. 637). According to die canon 75 of the fourth 
Council, the king must be elected by bishops and nobles. Hereditary 
right, indeed, would destroy the p>ower of the bishops and nobles 
over the kingship; and therefore the policy of both nobles and 
bishops favoured election. 

The seventy-fifth canon follows a great number of rules dealing 
with ritual, the relations ot clerks and women, the jews and freed- 
men of the Church. The seventy-fifth canon, therefore, applies to 
a rather diflerent subject matter — ^in fact, to politics. Its most im- 
portant sentences run as follow^s: “Let no one among us presume 
to seize the kingdom. Let no one incite to civil war and no one 
plot the death of kings but, when a prince has died in peace, the 
chiefs of the whole race with the bishops must elect a successor in 
common council."^ 

This is part of a long exhortation phrased thus: — 

After certain regulations of the ecclesiastical order or decrees which 
affect the discipline of some, aU of us bishops have finally decided to 


^ Mansi, x, col. 61 1. 
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issue this final episcopal decree under God as Judge for the maintenance 
of our kings and the stability of the Gothic race. Such is the treachery 
of the souls of some people (as it is reported) that they disregard the 
fidelity promised under oath to their kings and pretend to swear with 
their mouths an oath, while in their minds they retain their impious 
treachery. Thus they swear to their kings and are false to the fealty 
which they promise, and do not fear that book of God’s judgement in 
wliich the condemnation and punishment is written of those who swear 
falsely in the name of God (Jcr. vii and xvii). What hope then can such 
people have when they struggle against their enemies ? What trust can 
other peoples have in them in peace ? What treaty would not be violated ? 
What sworn agreement with enemies will stand, if they do not keep 
their sworn word to their own kings ? Who then is so mad as to cut off 
his own head with his own hand? This is clear, that they forget the 
danger to their own salvation in killing themselves by their own hand, 
turning their own strength against themselves and their kings even 
though the Lord says 'houch not my Anointed” (Christos) (Psalm 104), 
and David says — ‘'Who will put out his hand against the Anointed 
(Christum) of the Lord and be innocent” (i Kings 26). 

These do not fear perjury nor the death of their kings. Trust in a 
treaty is given to enemies, not to be violated. But if in war trust holds, 
how much more should it hold among one’s own people. It is sacrilege 
if the fealty promised by peoples to their own kings is violated, because 
not only does the breaking of the treaty affect these kings, but also God 
in whose name the promise is made. Hence it is that many of the king- 
doms of the earth have been destroyed by the anger of heaven — that 
by the loss of faith and morals one might make amends for the other. 
Hence also we, too, should beware of the downfall of such peoples lest 
we may be struck by the same evil and punished cruelly. So also, God 
spared not the angels who revolted against Him, who lost by disobedience 
their heavenly home, as it is said in Isaiah, “my sword is drunken in 
heaven” (Isaiah xxxiv, 5), how much more should we fear the loss of 
our own salvation lest through our treachery we perish by the same 
sword of an angry God, But if we wish to avoid Divine anger and 
desire to change His severity to clemency we must preserve towards 
God the practice of religion with fear. We must guard the faith promised 
to our princes and let there not be, among us, as in certain peoples, an 
impious and subtle treachery, nor the perfidy of the mind, nor the sin 
of perjury, nor the accursed devising of plots. Let no one among us 
presume to seize the kingdom, no one incite to civil war, no one plot 
the death of kings, but when a prince has died in peace let the nobles 
of the whole nation, let the bishops elect a successor in a common council, 
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so that while unity is preserved by us no quarrel in our Fatherland should 
arise by force or policy* But if this admonition does not correct our 
minds and lead our heart to the common safety, hear our decision. 
Whoever among us or tlic people of all Spain, by any plot shall weaken 
the oath of liis fealty 'which he had given for the maintenance of his 
Fatherland and the Gothic race, or the safety of liis king, or if anyone 
attempt to slay the king or destroy the power of his kingdom or usurp 
tyrannically the throne, let him be anathema in the c)c of God the 
Father and His angels, and let him be expelled from the Catholic Church 
which he has profaned by perjury and separated from the Christian 
people with all the associates of his impiety; because the same punishment 
should fail on those who have committed the same sin.^ 

The seventh canon of the fifth Council of Toledo provides that 
this '^decretuin ’ shall be read at all Synods. 

The numerous Councils of Toledo were dominated by the 
bishops; and through tlicse Councils the bishops attempted both to 
civilize the barbarian warriors and to unite the country under one 
form of law and administration. In a.d. 642, however, one of the 
nobles became king and immediately killed or enslaved about 
seven hundred of his opponents. Others had apparently fled abroad 
and there was a danger that the Visigothic kingdom might be 
ruined by assistance given to such fugitives by foreign Govern- 
ments. The Emperor at Constantinople still held some parts of the 
Spanish coast; and the Latin-speaking population as well as the 
Catholic clergy still looked to the Emperor as the source of moral 
authority in government. It is possible also that the Jew^s were 
regarded in Spain as aliens whose sympathies lay in the East; for 
the violent persecution of Jews in Spain began in A.D. 612 and was 
confirmed, although somewhat moderated, by the fourth Council 
of Toledo in a.d. 636. hi any ease, the seventh Council of Toledo, 
ten years later, decreed penalties against those who engage in plots 
outside the country; and urged non-intervention upon the rulers of 
neighbouring States. A further consolidation of the kingdom was 
marked by the abolition of Roman Law and the issue of one Book 

^ Mansi, x, col. 637, canon 75. The last of the Canons of the Council, It should 
be noted that the word for “anointed” in the text is “Christus”-— “Nolite tangere 
Christos meos.” Also “fides” meaning “fealty” or “trustworthiness” has no real 
equivalent in English. 
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of Law {Liber Judkiorurn or Forum Judicum) for ali the inhabitants 
of the king's territory. 

This book was probably completed in its earliest form in a.d. 654, 
It is not only a collection of laws uniting the old Gothic and Roman 
laws in one system under the domination of Roman ideas; but it 
also contains statements of political theory and general social prin- 
ciples which are evidently due to the influence of the bishops. 
Thus, by the middle of the seventh century in Spain a single system 
of government dominated by the Roman tradition but under a 
Gothic kingship was established; and tliis was evidently due to the 
efforts of the bishops to establish and maintain order and justice. 

A further step towards the establishment of a single civil and 
ecclesiastical system is marked by the introduction of the anointing 
of kings by bishops as a means of giving them moral authority. 
The use of anointment in the ceremony of coronation, as it will 
be shown later, was evidently due to the influence of the Old 
Testament, for the ceremony was perhaps used at about the same 
date in England and was certainly used at a later date in the case of 
Pippin, the king of the Franks.^ In Spain, in a.d. 672, a new king, 
Wamba, already aged and unwilling, was elected by the bishops 
and nobles ; and he appears to have been crowned and anointed on 
September 25, a.d. 672, in the Church of St. Peter and St. Paul 
at Toledo, by the bishop Quiricus. In a.d. 680 Wamba fell ill — 
according to one story, from poison administered in the interests 
of one of his nobles, named Erwig. Wamba recovered but resigned 
the kingship in favour of Erwig, who was elected and afterwards 
crowned and anointed at Toledo, by the new bishop, Julian. The 
twelfth Council of Toledo, held in January a.d. 681, confirmed 
the rights of king Erwig. The coronation and particularly the 
anointment of a king, with no hereditary right, who had been only 
one of many rival nobles, gave to kiiigsliip a divine or at least an 
ecclesiastical authority which successful usurpation could hardly 
supply. The consequences for both, kings and bishops were im- 
portant. Anointment was an ecclesiastical ceremony traditionally 

^ Crowiis of a Visigothic royal family were found in the nineteenth century 
buried in Spain, and were preserved in the Musee de Cluny in Paris. (See Plate 4,) 
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used for die consecration of bishops. A king who became^ therefore, 
by the action of bishops, “the Lord’s anointed/’ might easily claim 
an ecclesiastical authority dangerous to tlic Church. On the other 
hand, the elevation of a kmg above the level of a merely elected 
leader e\ideiitly gave to the bishops a po\^er and influence over 
the iiitiirc of the kingdom which was iar superior to that of any 
body of nobles. 

The twelfth Council of Toledo also declared that the king’s 
family is sacicd; but plots against the king Ciin tinned; and in some 
of these plots the bishops were involved as well as the nobles. The 
attempt to make the kmgship dependent upon election and at the 
same time absolute by ecclesiastical anointment might have suc- 
ceeded in establishing some new foim of authority, combining the 
civil powxr with the ecclesiastieak in Spam. But the whole situation 
was radically akcied b) unfoicseeii external forces. In the year 
A.B. 711 Mohammedan warriors (Arabs and Berbers) crossed from 
Africa into Spain; and in the next hall -century the Gothic and 
Roman traditions of Spain wete entirely submerged under Moham- 
medan control. Spain, therefore, had nothing more to contribute 
to the development of methods ot government in the First Europe; 
because the most highly civilized sections of its population, during 
most of the Middle Ages, looked to the East and not to the West. 

Colkpse of Meditmaimn Civilization 
In the three Mediterranean countries, therefore — Italy, Spain and 
Africa — the old Roman world of the Church as well as the State 
had conic to an end in the eighth ccntiuy. The civilization and at 
a later date the Cbristianity of the Roman Empire had depended 
upon the Mediterranean. The trade-routes across that sea had pro- 
vided not only supplies but also ideas and emotions which could 
be shared by the whole Roman world. But by the middle of the 
eighth century Africa, Spain and Italy had been finally divided 
from both the old Rome and the new Rome— Constantinople. 
Two forces destroyed the old unity. The first was the disastrous 
policy of Justinian in liis efforts to reconquer the West. The second, 
two centuries later, was the victorious advance of Mohammedanism. 
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Justinian's policy caused a greater disunion between the Christian 
peoples of the West and the East, whom hi.s mercenaries were 
supposed to rescue from barbarian tyranny and to unite in the 
Roman Empire. And the disunion of the Christian peoples even- 
tually made it possible for Mohammedan fleets and armies to cut 
off Latin Christianity from that of the Greeks. 

Another effect of the new situation in the eighth century was 
the isolation of Rome. The city wliich had been for centuries, in 
theory if not in practice, the centre of the Roman world, became 
an outpost of an older world looking towards the new world of 
north-w^estern Europe and the Middle Ages. And, on the other 
hand, Rome became no longer a centre of episcopal authority 
within the Empire but only a point of contact between the Latin 
Churches and the older Churches of Asia Minor and Constan- 
tinople. The bishop of Rome during the early years of the seventh 
century was in an ambiguous position. He was still, in theory, a 
subject of the Emperor at Constantinople. But, on the other hand, 
he negotiated with the new kingdoms of France and England as 
an independent Authority and certainly not as the Emperor's agent. 
In the eighth century the bishop of Rome must have seemed an 
Eastern to the peoples of the West and a Western to the peoples 
of the East. This, indeed, is one of the reasons why the Popes at 
the end of the eighth century, as it will be shown in a later chapter, 
were induced finally to turn to the West — not to Spain or Africa, 
but to France, England and Germany. 

Again, the efforts of the bishops in Africa, Spain and Italy, failed 
to estabhsli a new tradition of moral authority and poHtical power, 
because first Justinian and afterwards the Mohammedans destroyed 
the Germanic kingdoms of those countries. The CathoHc Churches 
in Africa and Spain collapsed wEen the civil Authorities, to wliich 
they were attached, were displaced. And even in Italy the Roman 
Church maintained with difficulty an independent existence when 
Lombard kings and dukes divided the peninsula and when first 
Byzantine, and afterwards Mohammedan, rulers established them- 
selves in the coastal cities and in Sicily. 

The ideas, however, which survived from the experience of 
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disaster iii tlic Mediterranean, cannot be iiiiclerstood without refer- 
ence to the new conceptions of civil and ecclesiastical authority 
which were at the same time being developed in France, Germany, 
Ireland and England. The medieval system of Church and State 
owed as iiiucli to the experiences of the new kingdoms in the 
North as it did to the traditions w^hich survived from the ruins of 
Mediterranean civilization. 

Gemrcil Conclusions 

III the study of the social imtituiions of the First Europe two 
important results of the lailurc of Justinian’s policy and the advance 
of Mohammedanism may be noticed. The bishops of the countries 
bordering on the western Mediterranean learned by bitter experi- 
ence to separate the fortunes of the Church from those of the 
Roman Empire; and secondly, the First Europe of the Latin 
Churches and the new barbarian kingdoms were forced into closer 
unity by the danger irom the great enemy ot medieval Christen- 
dom — the religion of Mohammed. 

It has been shown above that the Catholics in northern Africa 
welcomed the armies of Justinian; and for about a century the 
bishops of Africa looked to Constantinople for support. But the 
Mohammedan invasions and the control of the western Mediter- 
ranean by Mohammedan fleets, cut off the western Churches of 
Africa from all civil and military assistance. Many of the laity and 
the clergy fled from Africa; and, although the Mohammedan 
rulers did not persecute, they enslaved Christians. The Cliristiaii 
bishops appear to have continued to exercise some of their functions 
for many centuries under Mohammedan rule. But clearly Chris- 
tianity, reduced once more to a religion of scattered and helpless 
slaves and poor men, was unable to contribute anything comparable 
to the great work of the earlier African bishops, Cyprian and 
Augustine. And when the Turks, in the sixteenth century, con- 
quered the earlier Mohammedan rulers, a violent persecution oi 
Christians seems to have almost completely destroyed the remnants 
of Christianity in northern Africa. In this case the Church did not 
survive the Roman Empire. 
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In Spain the bishops learned to act independciitly of the Roman 
Empirc because, first, the Empire itselt had deserted its Catholic 
subjects, when it had submitted to the Visigothic settlement in 
south-western Gaul, and secondly, the Visigothic kings had always 
been willing to use Roman officials in their administration. The 
reconquest of part of the Mediterranean coast of Spain under 
Justinian seems to have made very little difference to the policy of 
the Spanish bishops. Since the Visigotliic kings had become Catholic 
the bishops supported them and not the Roman Empire. The 
Councils of Toledo had indeed almost secured supreme authority 
for the bishops within the Visigothic kingdom. The Church, it 
seemed, could not only stand alone, but could actually support the 
State, when almost suddenly the rule of the Visigoths in Spain 
was destroyed by the Mohammedan invasion, and Christians 
reduced to subjection. But what the bishops had learnt in Spain 
had a great influence upon the development of the relations 
of the Church and State in later years in France, Germany and 
England. 

In Italy the situation was more complicated. The bishops there 
were traditionally bound to the Roman Empire; and the bishop of 
Rome himself could hardly be indifferent to the policy of the 
Roman Emperor. Therefore, although Justinian’s conquest of Italy 
very nearly destroyed all sympathy between the Latin Churches of 
Italy and the ''Greeks” who called themselves the Roman army 
and Roman administrators, the Church of the city of Rome still 
regarded the Emperor at Constantinople as its only possible civil 
and military authority. When the Lombards came into Italy, the 
Latin Churches of Italy still looked to the Emperor for assistance 
and support; and even when the Lombard kitigs became Catholic, 
the bishops of Rome aimed at escaping from Lombard rule by 
retaining their connection with Constantinople. It was exceedingly 
difficult for the bishops of Italy to learn that the Catholic Church 
could exist independently of the support of the Roman Emperor. 
And even when, at last, in despair, the bishop of Rome in the eighth 
century turned to the king of the Franks for help, the Roman 
Church was unable to free itself from an obsolete assumption. The 
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Roman clergy could not bring tbemselves to believe that the 
Roman Empire had disappeared for ever in western Europe. They 
therefore produced a world of the imagination in the “Donation 
of Constantinef ' and a ghost from the graveyard of their hopes, 
the so-called “holy Roman Empire/' 

The Mohammedan conquests in northern Africa, Spain and the 
islands of the western Mediterranean, put the Latin Churches and 
the new kingdoms of north-western Europe on the defensive. 
Bishops and kings were compelled to unite, as far as local jealousies 
WJ^ould permit, against a single great enemy. At the beginning of 
the eighth century, the conflict between Latin Christendom and 
the Mohammedans was hardly more than a series of frontier raids. 
But by the middle of the eighth century, as the letters of St. Boni- 
face shov/, the fear of the “Saracens” had spread throughout north- 
western Europe. Christianity had hitherto had to contend with 
what is now called “Paganism,” that is to say, the many different 
rites and beliefs of the pre-Christian world. It had succeeded in 
that struggle, partly at least because it was a single religion for all 
places and all peoples under the sky. Its unity and universahty gave 
it strength against both local cults and esoteric mystery religions. 
But in the eighth century, for the first time, Christianity was faced 
by a rival religion of the same order as itself, which was derived in 
part from the same sources. Mohammedanism represented, as it 
were, the Judaic elements in Christianity, untouched by Hellenic 
influences. The God of Mohammed was the God of the Jews, aloof 
from the forms of man and animal; but the God of the Christians 
was the man Christ, whose manhood shared divinity as the heroes 
of the Greeks and Romans had done. 

The God of the Mohammedans was a God of war, as the God 
of the Hebrews had been; and it w^as perhaps under the influence 
of the great rival creed that medieval Christendom was gradually 
persuaded to regard even Jesus as a God of war. It would be im- 
polite, according to some historians, to say that as far back as the 
fourth century, the Emperors Constantine and Theodosius regarded 
the influence of Christ chiefly as an asset in securing victory. The 
use of the cross, in the legend of Constantine's vision — “In this 
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sign slialt thou conquer” — evidently makes the cross a standard of 
armed forces. And the mosaic of the soldiers of Justinian, in St 
Vitale at Ravenna, shows the monogram of Christ upon a shield. 
But whatever the connection between Christ and the military 
despotism of the Christian Empire, clearly the barbarian kings of 
the eighth and ninth centuries thought of war as a means of pro- 
moting religion, exactly as the Mohammedans did. Thus the 
rivalry between Latin Christendom and the Mohammedans who 
held the Holy Places, northern Africa and Spain, in the eighth 
century, was the source of that fantastic movement to promote the 
military unity of Christendom — the Crusades. 

Christianity, therefore, in the First Europe became a military 
religion, largely because of the influence ot Mohammedanism. 
Even in the fourth century the bishops had indeed accepted the 
necessity for the use of armed force by the civil Authorities in the 
defence against barbarism. But there had been no conception of a 
‘Toly Avar” for the extension of Christianity. In the eighth century, 
however, the “religious” war of Mohammedanism was countered 
by a religious Avar for Christianity. Probably the primitive Ger- 
manic warriors under Charles Martel and Charles the Great were 
devoted to Avar in any case as a manly exercise and Avcrc only 
too willing to accept an additional and, as it seemed, more exalted 
reason for slaughter, when the clergy suggested that war could be 
waged for the sake of Christianity. The first literary expression of 
this idea is in the Chmison de Roland, But it developed into monstrous 
proportions in the preaching of the Crusades, and in the two 
famous works of the early twelfth century, the Cesfa Franconnn and 
the Gesta Dei per Francos of Guibert of Nogent (d. 1124). In these 
the reconquest of the Holy Land from the Mohammedans had 
become a common purpose of united Latin Christendom; and if 
any proof were needed of the change wliich medievalism had 
wrought in Christianity, it may be found in the opening words of 
the Gesta Francorum, where the words of Jesus, “Let him take up 
his cross and follow me,” arc absurdly applied to the cross of the 
crusader and the expedition to Jerusalem. The Mohammedan 
conquests, therefore, of the seventh and eighth centuries 
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mxre the direct causes of the military Christianity of the 
Middle Ages and of the transient attempts to unite Christendom 
in arms. 

From the same source came the first form of a distinction between 
the East and the West, which has confused and confounded his- 
torians and politicians in succeeding generations. In making tliis 
distinction, “the West’’ is usually conceived to be iiorth-wxstern 
European civilization, and the a combination of Moham- 

iiictlaiiisni and Greek Christianity. When the Moliammcdans first 
invaded the Roman Empire, die Greek-speaking peoples of the 
eastern Mediterranean had been already separated from the Latin- 
speaking western Churches since the days of Justinian, that is to 
say, for about a century. The division between the two parts of the 
Mediterranean world was rendered more complete by the extension 
of the Latin Chun lies into Britain and Germany. The mutual 
attraction of the Roman See and new missionary comitrics of the 
North drew the whole Latin-speaking wmrld away from the eastern 
Mediterranean. The plague and the wars against the Persians 
exhausted the powers of Roman Emperors at Constantinople. And 
when the Mohammedans assaulted the Empire in Syria and northern 
Africa, the division between eastern and western Christianity in 
sentiment, in customs and in relations with the State, was already 
complete.^ The strangest effect upon the First Europe of the two 
quite distinct events, (^?) the separation of the Greek-speaking and 
Latin-speaking Churches, and (fc) the Mohammedan invasions, was 
that medieval Christendom treated as the “East'^ both the Roman 
Empire at Constantinople and the Mohammedan States. Thus, in 
the Gesta Dei per Francos the author points out that most heresies 
arose among “the Greeks’’;^ and the hostility of the crusaders to 
the Emperor Alexius Comnenus was hardly less violent than their 

^ This is opposed to the view of Heuri Tirennc in his Mahomet ct Chmlemagne 
(Eng. trans. 1939), where it is argued that Mohaimiicdamsin was the cause of the 
separation between East and West. But Pircmic's arguments do not allow sufficient 
weight to the evidence for the situation in JustiiuaiTs day. 

® In the Gesta Dei per Fraacos, Guibert gives a supposed letter of the Emperor in 
winch an inducement to a holy war is given as “the enjoyment of the most beautiful 
women” — which, as the good abbot remarks, implies that Greek women were 
prettier than “Gallic.” This the abbot regards as an insult. 
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, ,HHtv to the Saracens. The cHmatc of opinion in the early 
Middle^ Ages in Europe ^vas so befogged with misunderstancing 
that later ages inherited entirely false conceptror.of 
the nature of the opposition beuveen Christendom an 
East.” 
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KIN(5S’ BISHOPS 


New barl)<\run kingJoins arose in the North, while the countries 
houiciing upon the western Medilcrranean were first re-united to 
the Riunaii Empire and the Catholic (duirch, and afterwards lost 
to hi>th. In iKsrthcrn Caul, in Ireland, in Britain, and later in Get- 
mail) east (>f the Rhine, the roots ot the Fiist Europe struck deeper 
and spiead wider than m the South. 'The new barbarian kingdoms 
had iicvu" been Arian. They passed directly from a primitive tribal 
paganism to Christianity which was Catholic and Homan. They 
had uew'r been conquered or civilized by the Roman Empire. 
Rome, tlicrcfore, meant for their kings and peoples the Rome of 
St, Peter, not of Augustus; and the Roman tradition was repre- 
sented ill their eyes, not by generals and their legions, but by 
bishops and their clergy. 

Among these barbarians, kings possessed a traditional authority; 
and wdicix they became Christian, bishops supported their kings, 
and were in some eases chaplains to their queens. As on the chess- 
board, the move of the bishops was diagonal, because they had to 
coiupromisc with die heroic ideals and simple desires of barbarism. 
To have opposed all the tribal traditions in the new barbarian 
kingdoms w'oiild have made it impossible to convert them to 
Christianity or to civilize them; but as advisers of the kings the 
bishops might hope to control them. 

The relations between kings and bishops in north-western Europe 
differed from those in the Mediterranean area, partly, indeed, 
because of the disturbed situation in the South, but most obviously 
because entirely new’’ concentrations of social power and auiliority, 
independent of the fortunes of the Roman Empire, were established 
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ill Gaulj Britain, Ireland and Germany, Church and State north of 
the Alps, after the fifth century, formed new relationships; and 
these new relationships, rather than the traditions of the South, 
were the origins of such typical medieval movements as Feudalism 
and the Crusades. Military Christianity was northern. So was 
Gothic architecture. Paris and Londcni in the Middle Ages became 
the capitals of nations; while Rome, Venice, Genoa and Florence 
remained city-states of the old tradition. The sources, therefore, of 
the difference between northern European civilization and the 
Mediterranean system arc important; and these sources can be 
traced most easily in the liistor)^ of the sixth, seventh and eighth 
centuries. 

The most important common characteristics of the communities 
north of the Alps were, first, that they were settlements of non- 
Christian tribes with local and traditional deities and kings, inde- 
pendent at first of all Roman influence. This is clearly true of the 
Anglo-Saxons in England, of the Irish and of the Germanic tribes 
outside the Roman Empire, all of whom were eventually converted 
to Christianity. But it is true also, though less obviously, of the 
Franks who had been in contact with the Roman Empire for many 
generations before they became Christians and conquered GauL 
The social and political situation, therefore, in the northern king- 
doms was from the beginning quite different from that in the earlier 
barbarian kingdoms of the Goths, Burgundians and Vandals. 
Secondly, the Church, when it came into contact with the bar- 
barians of the North, had already developed a strongly organized 
iiioiiasticism. This monasticism was strongest outside cities or 
towns or other settlements; but the Churches in the Mediterranean 
area were all at first dominated by clergy, not by monks. The 
Church ill the Mediterranean area was essentially a city organiza- 
tion. Bishops were bishops of cities; and this had been so, long 
before monasticism had been organized. Indeed, the bishops of 
Rome when arranging for new bishoprics in the North, seem to 
have assumed that bishops in the newdy converted countries would 
have their Secs in cities. But in the North, after the barbarian 
invasions, the cities in Britain were almost deserted, and there 
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ncYcr liad been any cities in Ireland or die non-Roman parts of 
Germany. Coiiscquentiy monastic settlements wliich had no con- 
nection with city-life were centres as important for the spread of 
Christianity as bishoprics. 

Ill the third place, most of the Christianity in the northern 
kingdoms was the result of the missionary activity of monks, as, 
for example, among the English and the Germans. In such cases the 
Church did not rely ii|)on a basis of Roman civilization on which 
to build, as in southern Gaul. The Church itself, through her 
missionaries, had to introduce whatever elements of civihzation 
were essential to the organization of Christianity. The Church had 
already also adopted the Latin language as its official medium for 
regulations, correspondence and rituals. Therefore the language of 
the Church in England and Germany during the Middle Ages 
remained alien to the local “climate of opinion'' to a greater extent 
than it was in countries whose “vulgar tongue" was derived from 
a variety of Latin; and the Latin language carried with it all the 
implications of thought and emotion in the Roman tradition. But 
these were all strange to the barbarians converted during the sixth, 
seventh and eighth centuries. For them the Church was an alien 
institution representing a higher culture and wider interests; and 
not, as it had been in its earlier years in the Mediterranean area, an 
institution of the lower classes. Among the English, the Franks and 
the Germans cast of the Rliine, Christianity was introduced as a 
religion of the kings and nobles. They were approached first by 
the missionaries; and their followers usually followed their lead. 
The tribesmen did not become Christian by a process of moral or 
intellectual decision concerning a new way of life, but mainly 
because of loyalty to a leader. 

Apart from the common characteristics of the position of kings 
and bishops in north-western Europe, it is worth while to note a 
difference between the situation in Gaul and Britain or, as they 
should now be called, France and England. These two countries 
included, in later years, the chief centres of medieval thought and 
policy; but their traditions of ecclesiastical and civil authority 
differed greatly, even from the time when the Franks and the 
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Aiiglo“"Saxons were first converted to Cliristianity, In France, even 
in tlie North but particularly in the South, the Church was firmly 
established and organized before the Frankish kings and warriors 
conquered the country. The organization and language of society 
in the whole of France was already Roman. Roman cities with 
their bishops, Roman villas and the Roman organization of agri- 
culture and commerce, were like a fixed structure into which the 
newly-convertcd Franks had to insert their authority. These Franks 
were comparatively small bands of ignorant warriors with the very 
simplest outlook on life and the world and with primitive legal 
customs, later written down in Latin in the Sahe and Ripuarian 
lands. The language of the Frankish kingdom, therefore, as well as 
its general structure gradually became a modified form, of the 
Roman. French is not Frankish but Latin. 

On the other hand, in England the Anglo-Saxons had established 
settlements and kingdoms for at least a century before they were 
converted to Christianity by missionaries from Ireland and Italy. 
The language, law and social customs of the English kingdoms 
formed, therefore, a structure into which the Church had to come 
from the outside. The bishops and other missionaries did, indeed, 
bring to the Anglo-Saxons immensely important elements of a 
higher civiHzation; but these had to be grafted upon a stock already 
firmly planted in a soil from which almost all Roman traditions 
had been uprooted. In England, therefore, the popular language 
remained different from the Latin of the Church; and although 
councils of bishops and canons of the Church had a great influence 
upon the development of civil government, this influence was 
always more external to the native tradition than it was in France. 

These likenesses and differences will be observed more clearly in 
the history of the northern kingdoms, taken separately. 

The Barbarians after the Fifth Century 

As for the contribution made by the new barbarians to the 
future development of Europe, it seems necessary still to reject the 
mythology of the ‘noble savage/' Some Iiistorians appear still to 
believe that vigour, or loyalty or purity of blood or manners, 
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contrasted with a supposed decadence of the Roman tradition, were 
brought into European civilization by Franks, Saxons and other 
Ckrnianic tribes. This is an illusion. Nothing of great value to 
civilized life was added to the Roman tradition by the barbarians. 
Tlicir coming made liic in Gaul and Britain and Italy more like 
the life of savages, ‘nasty, brutish and short.'' They brought from 
the forests and inatslics ol Germany nothing but simple minds and 
simple tastes. Their habits did include some ver)’ limited loyalty to 
a leader in war, as long as he wns succcssfuh and confidence in the 
supposed hereditary qualities ol certain lamilies, tempered by 
assassination oi iiicoiivciiient members of them. Thus the entry of 
Franks, Lombards and Saxons into the European tradition of 
civilization involved a step backwards for the whole of the society 
in wliich they found themselves. The “decadence” of the old 
civilization, Avhicli was collapsing before they came, was perhaps 
due to social disintegration, as described in an earlier chapter. But 
the earlier believers in the “noble savae;e'' treated as “decadence” 
a certain tendency to think, to wash and to taste food or choose 
suitable clothing. The new barbarians could not tliink; they did 
not wash; and they preferred to swallow large quantities oi food 
and drink rather than to taste them. In fact not until the new- 
comers learned from the Roman tradition did they add anytlhng 
to it. Their first entry took civilized life almost back to its beginnings. 
That the step backwards did not, in fact, end in the desert of 
barbarism, as it had in earlier ages when Babylonian or Egyptian 
civilizations disappeared, was due entirely to the Christian Churches; 
and the Churches were able to introduce civilization among the 
barbarians because their bishops had learnt it from the Roman 
Empire. If the organization of the Churches had not survived the 
entry into the old Roman world of Saxons, Franks and Lombards, 
western Europe in the seventh century would have lost all traces 
of civilized life; and if the Churches of the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies had been as careless of the problems of govcniment and 
production as the earlier Christians had been, they would not have 
been able to preserve law, justice or the applied arts. The barbarians 
who came into prominence during the second stage of Germanic 
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rule in the West, had indeed their own simple social customs, for 
example, of marriage and property, and their own methods of 
administering justice. But their customs and laws were not written 
down and perhaps not anywhere clearly conceived before they 
came into contact with the Christian bishops. And even vvdien 
Frankish, Anglo-Saxon and Lombardic laws were put into writing, 
they expressed only the very simple needs of a quarrelsome agri- 
cultural population. It must be remembered that the more normal 
manners and customs of the Germanic tribes in their forests as 
described, for example, by Tacitus, could not have survived among 
the bands of warriors and their camp-followers when they found 
themselves in the quite abnormal situation of nomadic raiders, 
looting the more civilized populations of Gaul, Britain and 
Italy. 

It is not denied that the conquerors of the western world had a 
simple culture, art and social organization when they lived in com- 
munities of their own cast of the Rhine and north of the Danube. 
Tribal organization, tribal custom, and the simpler forms of orna- 
ment were not derived by the Germanic invaders from the Roman- 
ized populations they destroyed or subdued. Probably, also, the 
Germanic tribes had a tradition of kingship distinct from that of 
the Mediterranean peoples. Their kings appear to have been sup- 
ported by small groups of warriors, and perhaps also of priests 
acting as councillors and representatives of their tradition. But 
when the tribes, organized in settlements with their women and 
children, were disturbed by the exodus of their warriors and war- 
leaders into the civilized countries of the West, the better parts of 
the simpler tradition obviously became less effectual. Where the 
invaders, as in England, could entirely displace or bring into sub- 
jection the earlier inhabitants, the Germanic tribes may have pre- 
served more easily their own systems of social organization and 
custom. But where the invaders were never more than a small 
proportion of the older population, as in Gaul and Italy, their 
customs and traditions could survive only with the assistance of 
such intelligence and education as they could find among their new 
subjects* Language indicates the contrast between the two situations. 
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The earliest written English kw^s are in English; but the earliest 
laws of the Franks and the Lombards arc in Latin. 

The precise cliaractcr^ however, of the contribution made to the 
future civilization of Europe by the Saxons and the Franks need 
not be discussed in detail here. It can hardly be doubted that what- 
ever contribution they did make, was of far less importance than 
that made by the Mediterranean tradition preserved in the Christian 
Churcli. 

Gaul becomes France 

In Gaul the situation was completely transformed by the baptism 
in A.B, 496 of Clovis, king of the Franks, iiito the Catholic Church. 
With Clovis ‘*werc baptized more than three thousand of his 
army''; although, according to Gregory of Tours, the king had 
been doubtful at first whether the people would support liim in 
giving up paganism.^ The king had married in a.d. 493 a Catholic, 
Clotilda, niece of the king of Burgundy. And doubtless her influence 
had been exerted on the side of the Catholic bishops. But Clovis 
was evidently not blind to the political advantage of a crusade 
against the Ariaii Goths. His acceptance of Catholic Christianity, 
as Dalton says, 'placed at his disposal the whole body of the Gallo- 
Roman bishops, almost all of whom wxtc drawn from distinguished 
provincial families. . . . No more valuable allies could have gathered 
to the Frankish standard. They brought, not only the strength of 
their virtues and accomphshmeuts, but the influence which they 
were able to exert among the Gallo-Roinaii Catholics in Visigothic 
Aquitaine, who were both numerous and disaffected.'''^ According 
to Gregory of Tours, when Alaric, king of the Goths, saw how 
king Clovis was steadily overcoming his iieigliboiirs in war, he 
sent envoys to liim asking for a conference. At a conference on an 
island in the Loire near Amboise, the two kings swore mutual 
friendsliip and parted in peace. And Gregory coiitiiiiies: "Many 
people in Gaul at the time ardently desired to live tinder the 
dominion of the Franks. This was the reason why Quintiaiius, 

^ Greg. Tur,, ii (31). Gregory calls Clovis ‘'a new Constantine,'* and St. 
Remy “a Silvester.** ^ Dalton, O. M., History of the Franks, Introd,, voL i. 
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bishop of Rodez, incurred hatred and was driven from the city. 
Men said to him: 'It is because thou desireth the Franks to become 
masters and possess the landd^ , . , Now king Clovis said to his 
men: It irketh me sore that these Arians hold a part of Gaul. Let 
us go forth then, and with God’s aid bring the land under our own 
sway’d’ He then marched on Poitiers and defeated and killed 
Alaric ten miles outside the town; and "from this battle Amalaric, 
son of Alaric, fled into Spain and ruled with prudence liis father’s 
kingdom.” Clovis, returning to Tours, received letters from the 
Emperor Anastasius, conferring the Consulate; and "in the church 
of the blessed Martin he was vested in the purple tunic and in a 
mantle and set the diadem upon his head. . . . From that day he 
was hailed as Consul or Augustus,” and established the seat of liis 
government at Paris.^ Gregory is quite vague about the status of 
the king in the eyes of the rest of the world; but he is quite clear 
about the new capital. A new kingdom had been founded. The 
faint light from old Roman times might sliine for a moment on 
the Frankish king; but he held his position by no treaty or grant 
of any Roman Emperor. 

The extension of Frankish power throughout south-western and 
southern Gaul need not be described here. The invasion of Italy by 
Belisarius in a.d. 536 left the Ostrogothic control of southern Gaul 
so weakened that the Franks were able, for the first time, to estab- 
lish a kingdom whose area covered what is now called France. 
With this supremacy of the Frankish king went the heightened 
prestige of the bishops of the Catholic Church in Gaul; but it also 
involved a much greater dependence of the bishops upon the king 
to whom they had given assistance. The bishops were still elected 
by the clergy and the people; but a new principle was introduced. 
The election of a candidate had to be announced to the king in a 

^ Greg. Tur., H.F., ii, 36 {Pat. Lat., 71). This bishop was from Africa. He was 
a nephew of one of the bishops exiled under the Vandal persecution. See Greg. 
Tur,, Vitae Patrum, c. iv. 

® Ibid., ii, 38. Pat. Lat., 71, col 336. Dalton believes that Gregory is wrong 
about the title of “Augustus/’ which was adopted only at a later date 
by Frankish kings; but Gregory means nothing very definite by the title. ^ Even 
Theodoric the Ostrogoth is caUed “Augustus” on an inscription erected in his 
reign. 
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document called a €0^lsatsl{s, and he then granted a diploma (prae- 
ceptio), wliich Avas necessary before the new bishop could hold his 
See. The king of the Franks, in the middle oi the sixth century, 
had the control of all appointments to bishoprics and frequently 
appointed laymen, not without receiving a high price from them 
for the honour and the power thus scciircdd The result, under 
barbarian kings, was such as might well be expected. In some cases 
the bishops were good men struggling against die siirroimding 
violence, rapacity and treachery of powerkil kings and warriors. 
In other eases the bishops were men whose chief aim was the 
satisfixetion of their own greed or lust. 

As examples of good bishops we have, first, Avitus, bishop of 
Clermont or Auvergne (Averiii), who died in a.d. 594. ''After he 
had received the bishopric, he revealed the greatness of his character 
in all things; to the people he gave justice, to the poor succour, to 
the widow consolation, to the orphan the utmost help in his power. 
And to this day when a stranger comes to him, he receives so 
warm a welcome that he finds in him at once a father and a father- 
land. May he prosper in the possession of his great virtues, keeping 
with his whole heart those things which are well pleasing in the 
sight of God; let him uproot wantoniicss in all hearts, and implant 
in them the chastity ordained of God/’^ And again, Nicetius, 
bishop of Lyons, "was a man excellent and holy in all his ways, 
and chaste in his life. The charity which the apostle bade men use 
towards all to the utmost of their power, he exercised in all things 
as far as in him lay; men saw that the Lord HiraseU, who is the 
true love, was manifest in his heart. For even if he were moved to 
anger against anyone for his negligence, the moment he amended 
his way he received liim back to favour as if he had never taken 
offence. Fie chastised the transgressor but forgave the penitent; he 
was generous in almsgiving and strenuous in toil; he diligently 
gave his mind to the erection of churches, the building oi houses, 
the sowing of fields, and the planting of vineyards; but these tilings 
did not distract him from prayer. After tv^'cnty-two years in the 
bishopric he passed to the Lord; to-day great miracles are wrought 

^ See Dalton, op. dt., vol. i, p. 288. ® Greg. Tur., H.F., iv, 35 - 
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at his tomb for tliose who implore his aid. For by means of oil 
from the lamp wlilcli is daily lit at his tomb he has restored light 
to the eyes of the blind; he drives out evil spirits from the bodies 
of the possessed; he restores health to paralysed limbs; and in these 
present times is held a great protector by all the infirm/’^ Here, 
therefore, is sanctity turned into a magic power, by a development 
familiar throughout the Middle Ages. 

There were many cases also of bishops who contrived to secure 
power and wealth for themselves and a life of unbridled desires. 
Gregory of Tours gives some examples of this type of bishop. He 
writes of two brothers, ''both bishops, who armed themselves, not 
with the heavenly cross, but with the helm and mail-shirt of the 
world, and are said to have slain many of the foe with their own 
hands’’ in a battle near Embrun.“ The same two bishops, Salonius, 
bishop of Enibrun, and Sagittarius, bishop of Gap, as Gregory says, 
"were carried away by the joy of doing as they pleased and began 
abandoning themselves to a very fury of mad wickedness, robbing, 
wounding, slaying, committing adulteries and all manner of crimes 
to such a point that one day when Victor, bishop of St. Paul-Trois- 
Chateau, was celebrating liis anniversary, they fell upon him with 
a troop armed with swords and arrows. They came and rent his 
garments, beat his attendants, carried off all the vessels and furnish- 
ings of the feast, and left liim thus grossly outraged.”^ Ejiig Guii- 
tlirum called a council of bishops at Lyons, which deprived the 
two villains of the "episcopal dignity.” But they obtained permis- 
sion from the king to appeal to the Pope, John III (a.d. 559-572), 
who sent them back with a letter to the king directing that they 
should be restored to their former rank. And this was done. The 
two bishops acted as before, beating certain inhabitants of their 
cities with clubs till the blood flowed; and the outcries of the 
common people was such that the king eventually ordered the two 
to be shut up in two monasteries far removed from each other. 
Another bishop, Badegisil of Lemans, was "a right savage man to 
his people, unjustly seizing and carrying off the goods of many. 

^ Greg. Tur., H.F., iv, 36 (Pat. Lat., 71), col. 299. ^ Ibid., iv, 39 (42), 

® Ibid., V, 21. The natahtium which Victor was celebrating was not his “birthday,” 
in our sense, but the anniversary of his consecration. 
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His wife, worse tliati liimself, was ever urging him on to new 
crimes/'^ 

Naturally the history of evil is more striking than the record of 
good deeds, most of them unnoticed at the time. But Gregory of 
Tours reports examples also of virtuous bishops whose difficulties 
were increased by the ambitions and avarice of the kings. The 
position of those in authority, therefore, in the Church and the 
State w^as gradually changing so that Catholic kings, no longer 
looking for support against heretics, felt themselves free to do as 
they hked in the appointment of bishops. They would reward their 
own warriors, counts or courtiers, by having them consecrated as 
bishops. And clearly such bishops valued their position for the 
wealth and licence it provided, rather than for any service they 
might perform for the unfortunate people or clergy whom they 
might rule. The Churches held considerable aiiioinits of land and 
were able to collect money and other presents from nobles or from 
those wdio needed their protection. But as soon as the Churches 
had become Avcalthy and the bishops had secured riches with the 
support of the king, the powTr of the king could easily be extended. 
The bishops might soon have become simply dependents and 
agents of barbarian kings. The Council of Pads in a.d. 614 attempted 
to restrict the power of the Frankish king by a Resolution that the 
election of bishops should be carried out according to the early 
canons. But the king iiiinicdiatcly rejected the implied limitation 
of liis powers by a declaration that the royal diploma was indis- 
pensable to the holding of any See. 

The later history of the kingship held by the Merovingians is 
partly a mere record of a succession of sordid struggles for power — 
at first between the rulers of Aiistrasia, or what is now called 
Belgium and western Germany, and Neiistria, now northern 
France. This is the earliest sign in history of the long rivalry which 
has cursed Europe for more than a thousand years, between the 
Governments east and west of the Rhine. But another scries of 
events at the end of the seventh century was more important for 

^ Greg. Tur., H.F,, viii, 39. The wife was a sadist: “nam sacpiiis viris omma 
pudenda cum ipsis veiitris pellibus incidit; feminis secredora corporis loca lamiiiis 
conductibus perussit ” 
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the immediate future. This was the struggle for the control of the 
government of the Franks by wealthy landowners who sought in 
the position of Major Domus, or Chief of the Palace, to control 
puppet kings. This struggle left the Major Domus, Pippin of 
Heristal, in complete control for twenty-seven years (a.d. 687 to 
A.D. 714). He was succeeded by his illegitimate son, Charles Martel, 
who led the Franks to victory over the Saracen invaders of Gaul 
near Poitiers in a.d. 732. For twenty-five years Charles Martel 
ruled over Neustria, Aiistrasia and Burgundy. The last of the Mero- 
vingian kings had died in a.d. 737; and the Chief of the Palace did 
not find it necessary to have another king. His victories on all 
sides, however, left him with a ravenous mob of warriors whom 
he had to satisfy for their services; and he used the estates of the 
Church for this purpose.^ To some, as counts, he gave Church 
lands. Others he found it more convenient to appoint as abbots and 
bishops, who could thus use for their personal advantage the wealth 
of the monasteries and churches. One warrior was made bishop of 
both Trier and Rheims; and his nephew Hugo held at the same 
time the bishoprics of Paris, Rouen and Bayeux, as well as the 
abbacies of Fontenellc and jumieges.^ The result upon the fortunes 
of the Church is described by St. Boniface in a letter to Pope 
Zachary.® He asks advice from the Pope on such problems as 
these: ‘If I find among those called deacons men who from their 
childhood have always been whoring, in adultery and other filthi- 
ness, and with such a reputation become deacons, and as deacons 
have had four or five or more concubines at night in bed and yet 
are not ashamed to read the gospel and call themselves deacons and 
in such evil habits have come to the priesthood and continuing in 
the same sins, adding sin to sin, are then fulfilling the priestly 
office, so that they pray for the people and make the sacred offer- 
ing — ^finally, what is worse, with such reputations they go through 
each of the orders and are ordained and nominated bishops: (if I 

^Waitz, Deutsche Verfassungsgeschkhte (and ed., 1883), vol. iii, p. i5» gives a 
long note, collecting all the different accounts of this use of Church lands. But 
Waltzes book is hardly more than a summary of extracts from chronicles. 

^ Gesta Abbatum Font.^ section 8, p. 26, in Pertz, Script. R.G, (1886). 

® Boniface, £p. xlix (in Pat. Lat); Ep. 50 (in M.G.H.). 
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find such, I nsh) that f may have a written decision on such cases, 
aiitl they may he pronounced aiid piowd sinners by the apostolic 
answer. Also scniic of them arc hisinsps, who although they say they 
do not commit iormcation or adulteiy, are iievertlielcss drunken 
and unreliable, or go hunting or fight in the army, and with 
their ow^n hand shed the hl(H>d ot men, both Christian and paganC 
This letter w'as wiitlcu in April A.n. 742. In reply Pope Zachary 
writes in April a.d. 743 tliar if Btmilace finds bishops, priests, 
01 de.ici>iis acting against the iWnons: ‘hliat is, il' they commit 
adultery or have many wi\cs or shed the blood of Cliristians or 
pagans, apostolic authority by no means permits them to retain 
their ofticc.” And he ejuotes Leviticus xxi. 13, "‘Let my priests 
marry once only,’' and the Apostle (i Tim. id. 2), 'hlic husband 
of one wife,'’ and proceeds, 'bids is Lnvful before the priesthood 
{sacerdoimn); for from that day they are prohibited from even 
that lawTiil marriage.” 

The W'hole situation was transformed by the final replacement 
of the line of Merewingian kings by Pippin, the son of Charles 
Martel, wdio became Major Domus in a.d. 74T, and in a.d. 752 
was anointed king of the Franks by St. Boniface himself at Soissons,^ 
It is said by a chronicler that Pippin had sent in the year a.d. 750 
to ask Pope Zachary whether “the man w’ho helti power in the 
kingdom should be called king and be king rather than he who 
bore the iiame.”^ The Pope is Sedd to have recommended that 
Pippin should be made king. In any case the anointing of the new 
ruler was of immense importance. 

In t}]c first place, the bhhops, in the person of St. Boniface and 
under the authority of the Roman See, had obtained a position of 
prc-cminciit importance with regard to the kingship. Pipph^ was, 
in fact, a usurper. Fie had no hereditary right to the throne, and 
the Frankish nobles had in earlier time prevented an attempt, 
similar to Pippin’s, of the Mayor of the Palace to displace the king. 

^ The Annals do not agree about the date. See Hodgkin, Italy, vii, p. 134 »• 

^ Annaks Lmirissetisei,, aim. 749. Acquiescence in an established order is sometimes 
difficult to distinguish from submission to a successful ruffian. The Pope comes 
very near to admitting the principle “might is light.” In 1938 Cardinal Imiitzer, 
in Vienna, issued a declaration ending with thc^ words “Hcil Hitler.” “Victrk 
causa, diis placuit — et episcopis.” The bishops are on the side of the big battalions. 
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But now, the authority of the Church displaced hereditary right, 
and a usurper was granted divine authority by the bishops. Secondly, 
the anointment of kings and the ceremony of ecclesiastical corona- 
tion were from that date cstabhshed in the western kingdoms. The 
practice is based, not upon the Roman tradition of the Empire, 
nor upon the Germanic ritual for recognizing kingly authority, 
but upon the practice and theory recorded in the Old Testament. 
The monks and clergy in the West now began to use the position 
of prophets and priests in the Old Testament as one of the chief 
bases of their influence upon the civil and military authorities.^ 
Anointment, in primitive custom, is a magical ceremony for turn- 
ing an ordinary man into something better by smearing him with 
the fat of a sacrificial victim,^ The use of oil is a later development. 
Anointment with oil was used by witches to turn themselves into 
non-human beings, as Apulcius says. Thus, the king became a 
divine being by the use of the oil of consecration, as the clergy also 
were anointed in the ritual of ordination. 

The coronation of Pippin may have been influenced by the 
ceremony for the acknowledgment of an Emperor, organized by 
the clergy in Constantinople. This ceremony, from which, as 
Gibbon says, ‘hhe clergy have deduced the most formidable con- 
sequences,” was performed for the first time when, in a.d. 457, 
the Emperor Leo I received the crown from the hands of the 
bishop.^ But the first ceremony of the kind in a church occurred 
in A.D. 602 when Phocas, liimself a usurper and murderer, was 
acknowledged as Emperor. In no case, however, was anointment 
used as part of the ceremony in Constantinople until the thirteenth 
century; and then in a.d. 1204 the Emperor Baldwin was anointed 
according to the Western ritc.'^ On the other hand, in Spain in the 
seventh century, the anointment of a new king by bishops seems 


^ Thus in the coronation service of George VI, May la, 1937, the choir sang 
the words from i Kings i, 39: “Zadok the priest and Nathan the prophet anointed 
Solomon king.” 

^ See Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites (ed. 1907, p. 384), “unction is 
primarily an application of the sacrificial fat, with its living virtues, to the persons 
of the worsliippers.” ^ Gibbon, Decline and Fall, chap, xxxvii, note, 

^ See the article on the Byzantine Imperial Coronation in Journal of Theological 
Studies, April 1901, by F. E. Brightman. 
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to have become an established custom, as it lias been noted in an 
earlier chapter. It is probable, therefore, that if there was any 
influence other than that of the Old Testament, which confirmed 
the rite of consecration ol kings, it came troin Spain. 

Bikaif! becomes England 

The story of the early influence ol bislusps in the conversion of 
kings and peoples in England is so well known and so admirably 
told by Bede that it is not necessary to do more than remind the 
reader of the situation in the seventh and eighth ccntiixics. Augustine 
landed in Thanct in a.d. 597 with interpreters “from the nation of 
the Franks.” Ethelbcrt, king of Kent, whose sovereignty extended 
as far as the Humber, ”had heard before of the Christian religion, 
because he had a Christian ^^ifc of the royal family of the Franks, 
called Bertha, whom he had received from her parents upon con- 
dition that she should be permitted to practice her religion with 
the bishop Liiidliard, who was sent with her to preserve her faith.”^ 
Thus, as in the ease of Clotilda, wife of Clovis, and of Thcudclinda, 
among the Lombards, tbc queen acted as a forerunner of the 
niissioiiary. The queen’s bishop was in the field before the king’s. 
Queen Bertha used to pray in a church in Canterbury, dedicated 
ill honour of St. Martin, built while the Romans were still in die 
island; and here Augustine and his companions also used to pray, 
until the king was converted and allowed them to build other 
churches. Augustine then travelled to Arles and was ordained 
archbishop of the English nation. He ordained two other bishops 
in A.D. 604, one to convert the East Saxons, Bishop Mellitus, for 
w 4 oiii King Etheibert built the church of St, Paul in London, and 
the other, Justus, to be bishop of Kent, with his See at Rochester, 
King Etheibert added lands and possessions for the use of those 
w 4 o were with the bishops.*'^ Similarly, Paulin us preached on the 
south side of the Humber and converted the governor of the city 
of Lincoln with his whole family. And within the doinaiii of ELing 
Edwin, who was baptized at York in a.d. 627, Pauliiius influenced 
the government '‘so that there was perfect peace in Britain where- 
^ Bede, H.E., i, 25. ® Ibid,, ii, 3. 
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soever the dominion of King Edwin extended/' Pope Honorius 
wrote a letter to King Edwin, which is given by Bede, in which 
the king is praised because ''his conduct as king is based upon the 
knowledge he had of God through the preaching of religion/'^ 

It must not be imagined, however, that virtue and religion 
meant to Bede and his contemporaries what they mean now to 
anyone with a knowledge of history and science. Virtue did, 
indeed, include kindliness, sclf-sacrificc and the service of others; 
but it also included, as is clear in the letters of St. Boniface, asceticism 
and celibacy, as an ideal state, which were characteristic of the lives 
of monks and nuns. Religion then included a dread of demons in 
the world of nature; and it also promoted an extreme fear of 
celestial Powers wliich were prepared to burn and torture after 
death anyone displeasing to them. Tliis fear is very strongly ex- 
pressed in Bede's History, as in the story of the monk who was a 
carpenter, but a drunkard, and saw the hot place prepared for him 
in hell before his death. Religion also involved a general belief in 
the magical power of the clergy, as in the case of the captive, 
whose brother, a priest and abbot at Towcester, said Mass for him; 
and each time Mass was said, the chains of the captive fell off.^ Or 
again, the cross erected by ICing Oswald on the field of battle is 
said to have proved useful, "for even to this day many cut off 
small chips from the wood of the cross which, being put into 
water, men or cattle drinking thereof are immediately restored to 
health."^ Similarly a cliip of the stake on which Edng Oswald's 
head was set up by the pagans, drunk with some blessed water, 
caused recovery from illness and a long life thereafter.^ Relics 
therefore as well as ecclesiastical rituals contributed to the influence 
which the Church acquired over the barbarian kings and peoples 
of England. But everywhere in Europe at this date moral and 
religious teaching combined the most primitive magic with the 
first steps towards civilized life. It would be as fooMsh to under- 
estimate the influence of magic among the ignorant as to despise 

^ Bede, H.E., ii, 17. 

® Ibid., iv, 22. Precisely the same story is in Gregory the Great’s Dialogues, iv, 57; 
and, except for the Mass, in Ovid, Fasti, iii, 699. 

® Ibid., iii, 2. 


® Ibid., iii, 13. 
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the tiaihipji, ofa fiii^ f nioiaJiu, hecausc the teackr was a man of 
Ins finue full of iimeas<»nabie feais and jaroutKllcss beliefs. 

Ml rhi hishojw of the ne\\K-c(vn\r ted Fnn;lis]] maintained the 
same tlKological beliefs and ritual pi.utkes, and thus united the 
peoples and kiups ol tlie many kingdoms into winch England was 
then disidiiL liut the okki (liiisuanuv of the Biiiish who had 
been defeaud and dnewn westwaids, dul not for many centuries 
lead to am rnuuKlnp Ikiwcui the Biuish and the Anglo-Saxons. 
Bede dewnhes how AugiMuic faik d iimte the bishops of the 
Biimh pe<^ple with his own uoik foi the ccnixeisiiai of the English; 
and at a laU r due a lluistian Ihitisli king in alliance with the non- 
( iiustun Sa.xoii king, IViulu dcUated dnisnaii Saxons in northern 
EiiglaiKl “as It IS the cusUun to tins dayA in the w(srds of Bede, 
“of the Britons to pae no impett to the fauh and religion of the 
Enduh.'"^ dlic hatred oi tlic Bntish loi tliosc who had driven 
them Iroin rliei^ c(uintiy, was ewdently not o\erroiiie fay the con- 
version, of these littci to Cliiistninny. But no suniLir feeling stood 
in the way of the ChiMian Ciluirchcs in Ireland and their converts 
in wdiat is iio^v called southern Scxstland. Tlirougli these Chris- 
tianity was introduced into nortlKam England independently of the 
work of the missionaries from l\ome. 

Irish Clirfatianity, how’ever, liad been organi/cd cm the basis of 
moiiasdc settlements in which the bishops were subordinate to 
abbots; and missionary 7 eal led to adventurous expeditions of 
individual monks or hermits lather than to organized missions 
under bishops. The two types of Christianuy, that of Ireland and 
that of Rome, met in norlhein England; and differences between 
them were at once perceived. The twa> differences which attracted 
most attention at the time were, first, the date of keeping Easter, 
and secondly, the style of the tonsure. These unimportant differences 
might have divided the Churches of England and made it impossible 
for the English bishops cither to unite among thcniselves or to 
assist ill uniting the English kingdom. But, fortunately, at a con- 
ference at Whitby in a.d, 664 . King Oswy and the whole company 
present decided to follow the Roman customs and thus, without 

1 Bede, H.£., ii, 20. 
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mtendiiig it, united all the future Churches of England and Scot- 
land and made their connection with the Churches on the continent 
ultimately dependent upon Canterbury. From this time, in spite of 
many difficulties and the later destruction of the Churches in the 
north of England, the organization of Christianity in the whole of 
England was the same in practice as well as doctrine, under the 
control of bishops and kings, all of whom looked to Rome as a 
central authority. 

The influence of the bishops in England is expressed in the text 
of the earliest English laws. The laws of Ethelbert are said by Bede 
to have been issued in accordance with the examples of the Romans.^ 
They were written down some time before the death of Ethelbert 
in A.D. 6i6 or a.d. 617 ' ‘in the language of the English,’’ and the 
first sentences, translated into modern English, run as follows: 
“These are the decrees which King Ethelbert established in the life- 
time of Augustine. Theft of God’s property and the Church’s shall 
be compensated twelvefold; a bishop’s property elevenfold, a 
priest’s property ninefold. ... If a freeman robs the king he shall 
pay in ninefold amount.” It has been remarked that a bishop’s 
property is treated as more important than a king’s;^ and even if 
the text of the laws, as wc now have them, includes reference to 
some later customs than those of Augustine’s day, the reference to 
the status of the clergy is probably original. Again, the Laws of 
Wihtred of about the year 695, begin as follows: “During the 
sovereignty of Wihtred, the most gracious king of Kent, in the 
fifth year of his reign, the ninth hidiction, the sixth day of Rugern, 
in the place wliich is called Barham, there was assembled a dchbera- 
tive council of the notables. There were present Berlitwald, the 
chief bishop of Britain, and the above-mentioned king ; the bishop 
of Rochester, who was called Gefimiud; and every order of the 
Church of the Province expressed itself in unanimity with the 
loyal laity (assembled there). And, finally, the Laws of Ine, of 
about the year a.d. 690, begin: “I, Ine, by the grace of God King 

^ 5. 

^ See F. L. Attenborough, The Law^> of the Englhh Kings, p. 175* The translations 
given here are from Attenborough. ® Attenborough, p. 25. 
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of Wcvscx, with ilk* .ui\icc aikI insttuitiini of Ceure 4 my father, 
oflkxlJc, my hisiiop, and ih hj-u^kwakf, niy bishop.”^ 

hvHit'mIy the !>ish*‘ps in IrnglmJ wav at first, in the simplest 
SiVse o| tik' \vm J, kiiipy' bishops. InJcch, they seem to be attached 
to live kiuys rciently eonsvrkki ahuost as chaplains, or at least as 
aiUiscrs aiu! yuisies aiDi^iu; the kinp;f “wise niciif’ But England 
was (lieided iuo^ many small ki!i'j;donis and the bishops never 
became so completely subordinaUal to their kings as to lose the 
sense (ddhe unity oi the C'hristian people in the diircrcnt kingdoms* 

It was not, however, until Archbi^lmp d heotlore became arch- 
bishop (d' C'aiiierbuiy, on rlie noininatii>n sd the Pope, that the 
English (ihiiich as a wiiole inaJi‘ a deiinite step turward to unity 
both for itsclfand the nation, d’o anhbishop Iheodorc, and not to 
Augustine, its first missumary from Rapine, the Church in England 
owed its orgaiii/atiom its unity, and its later iiiHuencc in uniting 
the (icrmaiiic invaders in one English nation. Theodore was a 
C! reek-speaking monk who had settled in Rome, probably among 
the refugees, if he was not himself a refugee, from Roman Asia 
after the Molianmiedan invasion. Many such rctiigees from the 
East brought their learning and ability to the assistance of the Latin 
Cliurciies. Thus, the Church in England was established upon a 
firm foundation, and the unity of the English nation made possible, 
not only by Anglo-Saxon institutions, but also by the civilizing 
influence of the Latin Churches and the adiniinstrativc skill of a 
Greek. 

Theodore arrived at Canterbury in a.d. 0()9, as Bede says: ‘hhe 
first archbishop wiioni all the English Church obeyedT^ And in 
A.D. 673 a general synod of bishops of the Church in England was 
held at Hertford* The canons are given in Bede’s History; and the 
evident purpose oi the synod was to organize all the bishoprics of 
England in one system, while the difterciit kiiigdoins remained 
continually at war. A second council of the bishops of England 

^ Attenborough, pp. 34-37. 

^ Bede, H.E., iv, 2. In a letter of Pope Zachary to St. Boniface, Theodore is 
referred to as ^‘Graeco-Latiiius ante philosophus et Atlicnis eriiditus, Romae or- 
dinatus’’ (on March 26, 668). See Bonifacius, Ep, 80, in Pertz, M.G.H. (Berlm, 
1916). 
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was held in a.d. 68o in order to confirm the adhesion of the Church 
in England to the condemnation of the Monophysite heresy; and 
this council further confirmed the unity of the English bishops. 
But a new difficulty arose about a hundred years later when Offa, 
king of the Mercians, planned to establish a Primate and archbishop 
at Lichfield, under his own immediate control, in opposition to the 
claims of Canterbury. The archbishop of Canterbury at the time 
seems to have been unacceptable to the king of Mercia, although 
Kent acknowledged his suzerainty. The Council of Chelsea in 
A.D. 789, at which two Papal Legates were present, consented to 
the policy of king Offa; but in a.d. 796, on the death of Offa, the 
See of Canterbury was again recognized as that of the Primate. 
Evidently the Church itself preserved its own organization and its 
unity by securing independence of any of the rival kingdoms; and 
when at last the greater part of England was unified politically for 
the first time under the kings of Wessex, Canterbury remained the 
ecclesiastical capital. The bishops of the Cliiircli in England were 
thus never identified with the fortunes of the State to such an 
extent as was the case in Spain. 

Again, the bishops in England were continuously in contact with 
the bishops of other countries, and especially with the bishop of 
Rome. The Popes continued throughout the seventh and eighth 
centuries to exercise direct influence upon the Churches in England, 
which had indeed come into existence originally because of the 
energy and foresight of Pope Gregory the Great. And the influence 
of Rome, as a city of the Apostles and martyrs and not of emperors, 
made a deep impression upon the laity as well as the clergy of 
England. Thus many Saxon kings made the pilgrimage to Rome; 
and some resigned their crowns in order to spend the remainder of 
their days near the shrine of St. Peter. Thus, also, in the letters of 
St. Boniface mention is made of the many Englishwomen who 
undertook the pilgrimage to Rome, with some danger not only to 
their lives but also to their morals. In a letter of about the year 
738, from Boniface to the Abbess Bugga, he advises her not 
to go to Rome until the confusion caused by the threat of the 
Saracens, who have lately set upon the Romans, shall have sub- 
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Skied. ^ In aiiotlicr letter, of the year 745 or 747, to archbishop 
Ciitlihert of Cdnterbury, Boniface writes: “All the servants of 
Cod over here (on the Continent) think that it would be good, 
and die honour aiul purity ot your Church would benefit in pro- 
viding some relief Iroin evil, it your synod and your nobles would 
prohibit laywoinen and nuns to undertake the journey and join 
the concourse wlucli goes and comes 011 the way to Rome, because 
the greater number of them perish and few remain untouched. 
There are few cities in Lombardy, in France (i.e. Cermany) or in 
Gaul in which there is not an adullress or harlot of the English 
race, which is bad for the reputation ot the whole of your Cliiirchf’^ 
it is important also to notice in tlic correspondence of St. Boni- 
face that he was able to criticize from his distant See in Germany 
the habits and customs ot an linglish king. In the year 746 or 
747 Sr. Boniface and about six v>ther missionary bislmps in Ger- 
many, all of them English, wrote to King EthelbalJ of Mercia 
saying that the waiters were rejoiced to hear that the king sup- 
pressed violence, established peace in his kingdom and was generous 
ill almsgiving.'^ They have heard, however, that the king’s sexual 
habits arc the reverse of edifying. They ask him to reform, because 
even the pagans arc opposed to adultery and fornication; “but if 
the Englisli people [Gem as it is commonly said in these 

parts, and as we arc jeered at in France and Italy on this account, 
lives an unclean life . . . they will be thought degenerate and finally 
neither strong in war nor stable in their faith, nor honoured among 
men nor loved by God — as it happened to the odier peoples of 
Spain and Provence and to the Burgundians, who so departed from 
God in fornication imiil tlic Almighty judge permitted the penalties 
of such crimes by ignorance of the law of God and by the invasion 
of the Saracens.” Again, they protest that the king has suppressed 
the liberties of monasteries and that his counts do the same. They 
urge the king, therefore, with many c|uotatioiis from the Book of 
Wisdom, to reform his life. 

Tliis letter was sent with another from Boniface liimself to a 

^ Boniface, Ep. 27 (M.G.EL). 

® Ibid., Ep. 7B (M.G.H.), in Pat, Lat.f 89, this letter is No, 63 and is dated a.d. 745 
(col. 763), 3 Ibid., Ep. 73 (M.G.H.). 
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priest, Herefrid, asking him to help in bringing the bishops' message 
to the notice of the king; and a further letter from Boniface to 
archbishop Egbert of York asks him to make what changes he 
thinks fit in the letter to King Ethelbald and to support what he 
thinks correct^ Evidently the kings of the different parts of England 
were under continual criticism by bishops; and the Church thus 
acted as a sort of opposition within these petty kingdoms. But in 
most cases the bishops directed and advised kings in council with 
other “wise men,” while the kings were raised above their nobles 
by the moral authority conferred upon them through ecclesiastical 
rites and ceremonies. 

An indication of the new position acquired by kings thus sup- 
ported by bishops, is to be found in the ceremony for the anointing 
of kings at their coronation. This ceremony must have been intro- 
duced into England at about the same date as it was into Spain, 
and certainly before the anointing of the Frankish usurper Pippin 
by Boniface in a.d. 752. The Pontifical of Egbert, archbishop of 
York, the friend of Bede, contains the prayers and ritual for the 
coronation of a king. Egbert became archbishop of York in 
A.D. 732; but there is no clear evidence that the manuscripts at 
present in existence contain rituals of that date. The manuscript 
quoted below is of the tenth century.^ This manuscript of the 
Pontifical contains, among the other prayers and rituals to be found 
in any Pontifical, a Mass for kings on the day of their coronation. 
The ritual for “the Benediction of a king newly elected” directs: 
“Here the bishop pours oil from a horn on the king’s head with 
the antiphon ‘They anointed Solomon’ and the psalm ‘Lord in Thy 
strength.’ One of the bishops must say the prayer and the others 
anoint.” The prayer runs: “O God, who after the deluge by a 
dove bearing the olive branch showed that peace was restored to 
earth, and established as priest Aaron thy servant by anointing with 
oil, and later by this same anointing made priests and kings and 
prophets to role the people of Israel ... we pray that by this oil 
you will bless this your servant and let him like the dove bring 

^ Boiiifacc, Bps. 74 and 75 (M.G.H.). 

^ Printed for the Surtees Society, vol. xxvii (i853)‘ 
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111 IrcLuu!, ior a uunms aftm P.'Umu, i!.v- development of 
the ( hnsiLiii rnniniuim\ k an hudlv is tta.i.d in ain wiiviviiig 
thKiiineiUs. ikit In the svwuuh v. j ew Imhiod laid hennue the 
lionic not onl\ id a \iu;o5ous inor.oikwnn !nu aKi> oi Icaiiuihi; .iiid 
general culture iiukIi supiuiiu to tlui id die lest id western 
Monks fr<)m Irelaiul him St. vddunihan, li.d .utni is missionaries 
in (haul, Cicnuany am! Italy. St. C vduml\m iuneell had founded 
the immaster;; of Bohluu m muthein !taK, whuh Ivsame a seat ot 
learning. Am! tiie imniastciv loundei! mai lake (daistance hy St. 
Call, another liishinam pTcssnves! the tf.uhmm id sehidarship 
throughout the Middle Ages.“ insfi Chnst!aiut\ was monastic 
rather than episcopal. Ir fleHUtslual in setfkimuts sonuolled by 
abbots to whom bishops wue submdinate. I ins was a u oik of- the 
tribal c)rganizaii<ni in irelaiKl, where kings iu leakleis of the people 
were little more than local thichains sd pastma! tr simple agrietib 
tural cominunitics. Therefore Irclaiu! did mtt Cinitribuie to tlie 
later organization of Church and Slate, cxavpi in mi far as Irish 
missionaries converted the kings and people of ss)iilhcrn Scoilaiid 
and northern England. But one short treatise on sodiil problems 
remains, which is now believed to have been written in IreliiKi 

^ Siiniant galcotn et poriAnt siipcr oiput ipsiiis (p. utp. Sa iii ihc Sartres Secirty’*s 
Text But “galeuin'’ nia) be otily <i mr leading of the uotuMripf ‘VahsiniT 

® The moiiastery was founded in a.p. 014. In A D. 951 walk were built iviiiid it, 
for defence against the Saracens. 
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about the year 630. This is the book of the Twelve Evils of the 
It assumes, as all the teaching of that time assumed, that the 
fuiidamciitai problem not the improvement of social institu- 
tions but the iiiiprovcment of the morals of individuals. Thus, the 
evils of the Age in this book arc the wise man who does nothing, 
the old man without religion, the young man without obedience, 
the rich man without charity, the wnaman without modesty, the 
lord without vigour, the Christian who is qiiarrelsoinc, the poor 
man who is proud, the unjust king, the negligent bishop, common 
folk without elisciplinc, and a community without law. Of the 
local lords it is said that some arc improved by their position and 
some made w’orse; and the duties is! tlie king are declared to be 
the administration of justice, tlie defence of the Church and the 
protection ot the fatherland. The conclusion of the wiiolc treatise 
is a call to unity based upon the saying of St. Paul that all are one 
ill Christ. This treatise, which became attached in some manuscripts 
to the wmrks of St. Cyprian, is quoted as Cyprian's in Hincmar's 
book on the Organization of the Palace {Dc Ordim Palatii), which 
was written in the ninth century. It had, therefore, some influence 
on ideas of nwernment and of social orwmization in the Middle 

o o 

Ages. 

The development of ecclesiastical organi/ation in Ireland, and 
the possibility of political unity there, as in England, under the 
influence of the Church, were prevented by the invasions of the 
Northmen in the ninth century. But probably the Christian com- 
munities ill Ireland before that time, being organized upon a tribal 
and monastic basis, and luit upon die Roman basis of city bishoprics, 
had for that reason less pow'cr to unite the diflerent Irish tribes. In 
any ease, the pagan invaders from the Nortli sacked monasteries 
and other settlements, and thereby destroyed the great tradition ot 
learning and piety in Ireland, wdiich had for some centuries before 
illiiniiiiatecl w^cstern Europe. Northmen, now called Danes, raided 
Dublin Bay in a.d. 795. Other Northmen, now called Norwegians, 
came up the Shannon. Refugees from Ireland, such as Sedulius 

^ De Duodedm Abmhns Saecidi^ pub. 1910 in Ahehr. Lit,, vol. 3.|.. Texte mid 
Unferstiditm^en, Hamack mid Schmidt. 
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Eiitopc. Blit IidinJ Itself w is no longei the home ol kiiiuiig or 
of the arts and sciciicts of cuilized lift 

Get many hccoine^ Chii^tian 

lii the paits of Ciimaiiy ulnch hid been outside tiic influence 
of tk Roman tinpiic, Fnglish inissioiniits in the scsnith and 
eighth ceiitiuus extended the pouti ol ( hustiinits iiid cht oigiui- 
zation of the Chuieh But Ikk flso tubal s(UKt\ pitvnkd, iiid 
moiiasteiics, which txlendul the tuliie ition t!ie soil in mas 
hithcito ceweied k knests and iinishes, ind \lso ioiiued eenties 
oflcainmg ind the' aits were u lust mou iinpofinu thin bishops 
and then ekrgv Tin fust mission uv expedition wlntli hul some 
success among the peoples c ist tfl the 1 1 inkish dominuhis, \\ is tint 
of Willibioid, whose, nussii)!! to the 1 iisi ins, in ulni is now eillid 
Holland, is desciiKd hy Bede Willibioid, i Yoikshiiein n who 
had studied foMwelve ns in lul md wisordiined is imissionu\ 
bishop HI Rome b) Pope' Seigiiis 1 in \ i> Oys ukI mouhng to 
St Boniface he pleached foi fitr\ sens iinong iIk I nsnns and 
convcitcd most of them ^ Ik died in A i> '^^9 1 lis gn it sunessoi, 
St Bomfaee, was tin kidci ol main 1 n thsh nnssioiniivs wlio 
tried to comeit the Gcimanu pei'ipls to i iinstnints limn die 
worship of the wai-gods WoJcii uid 1 hoi 

The extension oi Chiisinnit\ into the tubil piio oi wlni is 
now GeiUiaii^, howeni, was In eU ekpend in upon th iiifliKiKi 
and mihtaiy powci of tin kings ol ih li inks And u w is in hii 
cffbits to use that infliuiHe, both foi the spa u! ol (, hnnaiuu nul 
foi the icfoim of tin ckig) in die Inukish donnnu ns tin! St 
Bomfaee eventually anointed die usuipvi Pippin u kina flu 
kingship thcie'b) suured, md atuiwaids suppoiUi! b\ tht bo|es 
themsGves, was one of the ehiet instiununts lot tin inea isi ol the 
power eaf the bishops in the new1)-con\c ited aaas 

The connection between Rome and Geiminy, east oi die Rliiiie, 

^ Boniface, Ep 109 {MGH) Tim letter is i coinpliint to Pupe Stephen II 
(a d 753) that the bishop ot Cologne hid clainitd juu\dituon i>vei the ok! Set oi 
Wdlibrord (Tiagcctus= Utrecht) winch C irionun Ind comoiitict! to Buintace 
himself 
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was thus ils St Iss hishh ni ssun tiu ^ ukI thiuiio-lioia 

O 

the MicUk Aj;ts uul jxrlups (\ui litci fiuni inv \\ is obsessed 
\\itli the uk i th it \ hubiinn ruiu i ohtiiii piisti^c by 
till title of i lU Him I ny lo i iik! i-> i ^ innsiuJ in Rome by the 
siiicrsMn cf St !\ni I) I ’’hid n tie u !nh iinliin Roiuc 
AS IS upc I o thi i V \ li Si. luu rd \ a hisii ( hiisinnil) , iiicl 

Fiidisli 1 HI s \ani to R 111 le pi! inns uni u n ibdicitiiig 

tlicir kin ohip m uu i t i \ i tlun lot m ns lu n to the tomb of 

rh( niiti-lopu « 1 Ik ism l>iit tie i lulish missoiuiK n non g the 
(KiiinnK tiihu m th n hlh ml nn fli o. ntuiiis hul spinal 

lustms foi th I d pnuknu ij i K nn iinhfs bniiops Wdlibioul 

md B mil lu i \ d i ti ( thu nn its ind mins who helped 

them 111 tin 11 inisoiMi ! >o! ul fo Ih ini is i souiic tioin svliiih to 

ell iw iniluniu in tin n itt mpl ti ufum the I uiikisli ckig\ The 
kings of fh« I i mks vOu upj oi n <1 suih n foiin toimd in Rome an 
Kinthoiit's ( kl( I dun tl u ol n\ (SillK bidioput On the other 

Innd if flu ! n hsh n i sun iius m («cnnno hul bun too com- 

pktiK likntitKd 'ulh till po!u\ id thi limkish kings, political oi 
tnbd pi^judiu I 1st of iIk Khuu av< uld hio obsfiiKliJ thui work 
ItwisiisK! fu In lohinn to commit the C/inn ins thin it would 
line bun ii>i ilu iki w md monks iioiu tin Litiii-spiikmg 
distuits west oi Rk Rhnu Be side ^ \ sum! ml) ot hnguigt— and 
1 poition id St Bomhuk < nuh!^m in <i (iininnit duikct has 
syr\i\(d tbui wis m ibsiiiu id tiulitumil iiv lines Ixtwuii 
Inglmd 111(1 (i iinun suth n hul dnidul (riul from 

blibni m C u i in im 

The (lose issointnai ni the f nnl ish kinus, liowcvu, with the 
rnglish inissioniiKs m (nuinm uiu those Lmgs in opportunity 
lof cxtuuling tlun doniuns As (, lous, m the sixth untiiiv, had 
toiind It \ci\ iunnnuit to In \ i itholu ( hrntnii Aihcii he saw 
an oppoituiiit) of nu idinu the terntoiv of an Ainu Ling, so 
Chalks Mull! and ( links the Cm it, iii the Litci eighth cciituiy, 
wxrc not bhiul to the adv uitigis oi conquest in the name of Clinst 
The CnniaiiK, iiid some Slwonic tubes m what is now Germany, 
wcic induced to buomt Christian by foitc of arms. Tins will be 
discussed m a later cliaptti licie it is necessaiy only to n.otc that, 
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,s a result of fordWc conversion, t!ie relation ixiween kings and 
)islio|)S in (rcrmany was somewhat diflereiu from that in France 
.11(1 Bigliiicl 111 Fraifan or (kuil, under the [Ionian Empire Cliris- 
iaiiity had begun as a movement among the poor; and its cxtcii- 
ioii \\ as dependent upon preaching. Anmng the I nglisli, although 
Christianity had been accepted first by tribal kings, none of them 
vas “converted’’ by force of arms, FersiLisiiMi and not force was 
he means of extending Cdiristiamty in 1 ranee and Fnglanch In 
Cicrmany, on the other liand, east oi the Rlnne, Clirisiianity was 
nrroduced among the Saxons and the tnlvs in what is now Prussia, 

LS a religion of warii<ns under a (iod of War. And the more 
dvilizcd influence of the Fnghslnnen i^oiutace and Akuiii was not 
itroiig enough to moderate the /e.d nt (hrmame waniors tor a 
loly war. Christianity, therefore, <untuig the (ierniari> of the 
Middle Ages and perhaps later, Was cdosely as^Kiated with w'ar. 
SuppcH't was lound for this asscxialion in lessons fioin the Old 
rcstaincnt concerning Josiuia, (hdeon, Saul <nK! 1 livid. Divine 
ipprovcil was implied in the text: “Saul hath slain his thoiisands, 
out David Ihs tens of thousands,”^ C'harles the (ireat, the ideal of 
.netlicva! Cerman rulers, wws called 1 )a\‘id bv his friends and 
rdmirers. Flis fivourile bishops, indeed, weie scholars; but by the 
middle of the ninth century many bishops and abbots bmw arms 
and fought vigorinisly. 

Niiiioiial Cliurdies 

In their rclatiim to civil go\ernment, the bishops. aiUu the ilis- 
appearance of the ICsman limpirc in the VOst, had am important 
influeiicc upon the formation of the “nalions” otDlu* First Europe 
and the connection between these natums. Uiuler the limpirc, 
ecclesiastical districts were in genera! similar to iIhw‘ of' the civil 
adiiiinistrationf^ A Roman province was an adnhnisiratis'e unity, 
both for the imperial Authorities and the (Jimrehes. dhe bishops of 
a province met regularly in council; and, in later years, the bishop 

y I Samuel xxix. 5. This text is used on ihc mcniorial to the niachiiic-gun corps 
of the British army in the war of 1914-1918, which ik>w stands at Hyde Paik 
Comer in London. ® See Duchesne, Christian J4mhip (Eng. traiis. 1904). 
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of the chii't lit) ill .1 as pivsiJcil llic 

iBCtropcjlhaii .a ijuiivd !^^l and ilu'ii ua'iain disciplinary 

powers. Aik! wluai tiie hlnnian aiiiunnstianon !io !on^^er existed in 
the West, the inshups cnnunriei.1 to nu’et in couiRil in the old 
districts until die nc u ’noundarirs c^i iwiienian kinydnins had been 
fixed by t!ie loituues td war. Altci t'iiat tiinr if became impossible 
for the bisliops cd flu* dhUu is under oih‘ kiiu!; to meet in council 
with Inshisps under fKlur kinps b. cause' of the rb/alry between 
them. Coiiikils <d b!'.hops, theudom, w'hiJi were iiiK actiny merely 
for a siiuiH distiiet, b.caame 'dwtumar' almost in the nuHlern sense 
of that weauL Stub councils were usually Mimmoned by the king 
and often opened in Ins prc'sence. Thus, the toiiiudls of 'Toledo 
acted [or the kitigdom t>f the Idsigoths; and many councils ot 
Orleans and Pans acud for the whole of the* Fiankish kingdoiiL^ 
Such coiiiKils would naiuralK promote the unity of the popula- 
tions ruled (Wer by a king, fn the case of lingkind, as it has been 
noted ill an eaiher section of this chapter, councils of bishops from 
different small kingdoms actually preceded the unification of the 
English nation. lu Italy there wms no such ‘huirionar’ council of 
bishopSj partly because of tlu* early rivalry between the Sec of 
Milan and the Siv ed' Rome, when Milan was the capital from 
about A.D. 300 to abiHU a.o. 400; and partly because the later 
bishops under Lombard kings %vere divided from the bishop of 
Rome so long as he remained a subject of the Roman Emperor. 

The tendency towards the separatio!i of one national Church 
from another, liowcwr, was tauintcracted by the use of the same 
Latin language in all councils of all kingdoms, and by the traditions 
of unity bct\vcc‘n all the (duirches surviving from the Roman 
Empire. Again, the most dcfmitciy national councils — ^tliose of 
Toledo— ceased to meet when the Christian kingdom in southern 
Spain was destroyed by the Mohammedan invasions; and in the 
eighth century the Frankish Cduirches were reformed by reference 
to the canons and the ritual of the Roman Church. In the fifth, 
sixth and seventh centuries there were different rites and ceremonies 
ill the Churches of Spain, Gaul, northern Italy and Rome; and 
^ St'c De C!era|, UgUiitkm ReH^iahv Fanique, 1936. 
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there wcic dificiciit collccik>ns ot canons in these ilirtcrciit districts. 
But in the eighth ccntin\ the i^nnan duirih, partly throiigli the 
influence it cxcrcisai upt'^n tire iluuchcs in Spam, (hml and iiorihcni 
Italy, became the (.hid souae id canons and o{ litual for al! die 
West 


Genenil (mndnMO/a: Ihc GJuifih and Civil Covannuni 

The results oi the new lelations heiesem ('hiudi and Stale weic 
similar in all the kingdoms <fl uestein I uuspee (deail), the bishops 
inJiviilually in each dun esc and (ollecliseK in sym^ds or coiiiKils 
were the real sources obcivili/atiom Wnli tliem ucie associated in 
the middle of the seventh eenturv, die al>bois of tlic great Bene- 
dictine monasteries. Councils oi bishops and abbiVs, semiciiiiK's in 
association \Mlii the leading waniois oi the kingdmm (*stablished 
under the king\ authority the laws oi !us nalni and dmated (»r 
modified policy. It iolhnsed nusHaisk liuit the bishops aiaf to 
some exteiitj the abbots were drawn into the oulinais oieam/alion 
of gov'cnimeni in each kmgtiom. 'likn iuiKtions hi povernment 
became almost as important, it mu more mgHMianu than their 
activities as pieachers or leadiers. Hut iheu‘ was no odiei possible 
way of seciiiing luv, (uder and siKial piogie s in the now mkicu. 
The bishops had a tradition, partK eiclesiasiu a! aiul pailK d\il 
derived from memories and rccouK id the Roman ! mpirc, which 
served as a guide in the art ofgovcumKnt. 1 Ih\ had also the latiti 
language to give them the means of ('xpiessiny, sou<d relaiiohships 
unfamiliar to die more primitive franks and Saxons, dins I atin 
language bound diem to a W’orld outside die fuaniKis ol each 
kingdom, and was a means by wliich uviIiasI halms am! imnies 
oi’ thought could pass over the boundaries i>f baibarii dialecis. 
Again, as it w^as pointed out above (Chapter \ I), the bislu^ps 
mdivkliially and councils of bishops stood for die common folk in 
each kingdom in a sense in which neither a king nor a loc<il lord 
could be said to do so. In Gaul and Spain the Liiigiiage of die 
Church was the current popular language, at least among the 
majority. And even where, as in England, the oflicial Imgiiage of 
churchmen was different from that eff the common people, the 
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bishop was in closer contau, hcGuisc of his ecclesiastical functions, 
witli the ikpeiulints of lords and kings tlian any civil Authority 
could be. i\in when the 1 cudal S)stcin wns beginning, and the 
Christian lonnniinits was being separated into distinct social 
classes, when nnwi nicn aijd women wcie left in stihjection, more 
or less e(sinplcte, ti) the wealthy and tlie poW'Crfnl, the Cliiircli 
continued t(t preatli, e\eji it u did not practice, the equality of ali 
men, and dialare tiiat manual labour and the service of others 
were iinincK appomtctl ami nt>t in tlK'inscKes either objectionable 
or degi ailing. In tlm asp«it at least, as it wd! be aigiied more riilly 
ill a Liter ih<ipie!, the euih/aticm id the Middle Ages had a wider 
and fiimir ha.sis than tliat <d the Roman luiipiic. At the end of the 
cigliih (Liitiiry Ahum used exactly the same language about the 
equality of all men beloie < jod as had been used iii the fifth century 
by SaKnind and <dthough after the eoiuersion of kings, both civil 
and ecclesiastical Authorities torgot tlial Cdiristianity had been 
establislied b}’ working-men, the great Benedictine abbeys niaiii- 
tained tliroughout the Middle Ages the iLxtrine and the practice 
that all W(n’k is prayer {Lahonitc cst om/c). Si. Boniface in his letter 
ti^ Pope /achary on the foundation oi the monastery at Fulda, says 
of the monks that thev w'cre “satisfied bv the' labours of their own 
hands, without serfs. l1iis did not remain true of the greater 
nionastciies in late'r years; hut the tiaditiou and the ideal implied 
had a widespread influence upon the status of manual work. 

The kings and their warriors, on the other liaiid, provided 
armed force, with which the bishops had conu' to terms. The 
problem is the same in all ftsrms of civilization; but it is most 
urgent in times of iinscttlement and transition. It the bishops had 
relied only upon moral inlluencc and the appeal to the e'xamplc 
of the Saints, they might for a time have improved the way of life 
among a few’ enthusiasts in their immediate neighbourhood. But 
in practice moral inlluencc is useless as a protection against the 
violence and treachery of those men and wmmen who are deter- 
mined to take as much as they can from anyone weaker than 

' In the D<’ I 'irtuHhus it Vitiis. 

'■* Boniface, Ep. 86 (a.d. 751), M.G.U., “absque servis, proprio maiiuum suanim 
labore contentos.” 
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tliciiiscives. The civilization of the great inoiiasteries in northern 
England, so admirably apparent in tlu‘ pages ot Bede, was utterly 
destroyed soon after his death by Daiiisb pirates aiui raiders. Bede 
himself, indeed, foresaw the danger to ci\ili/cd life if a great 
Biiiiibcr (T Christians renouiiccel or avoided their obligations in 
civil life. At the end of liis lliskvy he writes: ‘‘Such is the prevailing 
peace of the times that man) Nortluinibrian nobles and commoners 
lay aside their arms and dedicate themselves and tlitnr children 
ratIi(T to the tonsure and monastic sows than to the study of 
martial discipline. What will be the end oi tliat the next age wall 
sliow.”^ Similarly at the end ot his htc I5edc wiotc a letter of 
advice and exhortation to his friend Egbert, archbishop of York, 
ill which he warned him against the establishment id large monastic 
settlements — liardlv, in Bede’s opinion, to be called true monas- 
teries, in which landowners and wmikcis on the land, in groups of 
fiimilies, lived logedier apart from the main (mrrent (sf Hfe among 
their contemporaries, thus escaping some of the obligations of 
public service." This was written in about \.i). yps; and futy years 
later the first Danish invasions began the destruction of civilized 
life in northern England. Similarly in Ireland tlie advancement of 
civilized life w'as interrupted by invasii^ns of pagan Danes and 
Norsemen in the early ninth century, as described above. So, in 
earlier times, the civilization ot Italy, (Jaul and Spain w'oulil have 
been dcstro)cd by kings and wxirriors, if some of them had not 
been induced by the bishops to protect, even fox their own advan- 
tage, a part of the population against external attack. liven the 
change of barbarian raiders into rulers settled upon the land was 
due to the infloeiiee at first of the Roman Empire and afterwards 
of the Roman Church. It wnis easy enouglt for aimed men to raid 
the cities and the countryside and to carry off captives and gold; 
but these same raiders soon found it necessary to learn the art of 
government, at least for the sake of retaining their ill-gotten gains, 

^ Bede, HU,, v, 33, in fine. 

Ibid., Ep. Egbert, c. ir, cniin turpe est dicere, lot sub ruuiuiie iiioiias-" 

tcrionim loca liii qui iiionachicac vitae parum prorsus suut expertcii in dicioiictii 

accepemnt . . . ut omiiino dciit locus iibi fiiii nobilitim aiit emcntoiuni militimi 
possessionem acciperc possiint. 
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And of this art oi giwinincnt they broughr with them from the 
forests and inarsliev of (Wuiuuy oi the c'oasts of Norway and 
Denmark little ni iiuthing, dhe) had, in fait, to leaiii tlic art at 
first from Ihniian cuihans siuh as f <.o and Cassiodoais; and later, 
wlicii all those iiainui in (Ik* impenal semicc were dead, the bar- 
barians were eomjxdled to depend on the bishops. Indeed, it is 
difficult tej see what the baibai’an kings and. waniors contributed 
to the later ei\ih?anon of the Ktiddle Ages, except as instiunicnts 
of a policy ik^ iluai own. XXdienevcr the kings depended on the 
bishops, ci\ili/ation ad\an<.ed; and wherever iIk^ bishops depended 
on the kings iivili/ation was cramped into a military system. 

The IVealih oftlu ('htucli 

On the other hand, the maintenance oi the tradition ot civilized 
litc by the Cihuixh in a Ixirharous age invedved all moral authority 
in new difikulties, The kings and w‘arrti)rs had w’caltli and power. 
The bishops desired to use the kings and other lords for the good 
of their people; and the more pcisuasive the bishops became, die 
more generous their barbarian pupils showed themselves in bestow- 
ing wealth anti power upon (duirches and monasteries. Thus, by 
the middle oi the eighth century the great monasteries and die 
holders of episcxjpal Secs owned or ct^nirolled large areas of land 
and considerable other wealth. The infiueucc of the Church was 
certainly not only spiritual !t IniJ a very present temporal power 
in all die kingdoms of vvestern liuropc from Italy to northern 
Britain and Ireland, and fioiu Bavaria to Spain. The possession of 
wealth and |xnver gave to the bishops aiul the abbots immense 
oppoituriitics for 'kioing gootlf ' But here is the dilemma. As soon 
as any man or body of men obtains wealth and ptnver, their policy 
tends to lie ilommated rather by the effort to keep wdiat they have 
than to use it. Even a saintly man may easily persuade himself that 
it is better that he, rather than another, should control great wealth. 
SaKdaii liiiiiself in the fifth century, who inveighed against the 
w^^aithy, was concerned to secure w'caltli for the monasteries. So 
also ill the eighdi century bishops and abbots were not miwiUing 
to accept more and more wealth from barbarian kings and w^arriors. 
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And iiiider Ckirles Maittl, as has kcu shown the Clmiclits 

of Gad "weit siitricieiitly wealth) to pioeak loot foi i Luig with 
ravenous followeis The nioic siintl) bishops oi the eighth eentory 
weic awaic of the moral pioblem to wlucli this situitioii give nse 
St Boniface, foi example, wiote te> Darnel, bishop of Wiinhesier, 
foi advice on picciscl) this point oi diihiukv Kn all who iksiic to 
use wealth and. powii foi the bendit oi (uIkw Without the 
pationagef’ he siys, “of the king oi du Ii inks, I ^ uniot contiol 
the meuibeis of the. Gluoeli noi dsteiu! pnests or ekigv, monks or 
nuns. Noi eaii I without the Ling's aiuhont\ and piwvei supptess 
pagan ntes anil idolatiy in Ciciuiam But when loi dust leasons I 
seek such assistance, I cannot possibh escape < oinmunic lUoii with 
those whom, aeeouling to die emons, I ought to uoid 1 tiai 
my pleaching will sudi, B I do iie>t apfnoKh tlie king of the 
Flanks”^ The bishop oi Winehcstei lepheJ, lecogiu/mg the dmgu, 
but, witli mail) c|uoiUions fiom the Bible and tin ioinmeiitmes 
of St. Augastinc and St Jciome, Ik aigued dm du giHid tinn 
must not avoid the daiigei lie must use those in novSci so Di as 
he tan without elestuning his own intuition to do good, ‘nul if 
you aic accused by ainoiie of dieut oi ot some tiukuy Ixsiuse 
of tins acc|iiicsCLiue in the esiahhshed oukr, wv. icid that sonKltmis 
pretence is use fill and mint be adopted 

The efFoit to retain and iiiuease wealth and powu w is naliii if 
enough among bishops and othu clumlimui ind tin puipose 
they had in view — then hope of using siuh we ikh muisid tliui 
absoipuoii III die desut to leiiin it Bui n w i i diupgioiis sitiia- 
tion, and in fact thioughout tlie Middk A xs ihi i luiuh was 
cursed by ''great possessions ’’ 

Tlieic wws anotlici diftkuU) As soe n a> hisliopiies unoKeJ dk 
contiol of gicat wealth, men of a new t)pe stHixs to lx bishops. 
Although wealth and powei aie m ihoi) mil\ iik ms to lx uwd 
foi ends beyond themscKes, lu piactue man) men of gieat ability 

^ Boniface, Ep. 6'\, MG H (ad 742 ~-' 746 ) 

^ ibid, Ep. 64, “iegiinus quod uUiis amulatu) u! uintiuh ir 11, i unipore" 
It IS aimismg to note that this is the aiguuicnt ot S>niiiuchus, iii the iouith iOitur), 
against the suppression of pagan ntes See Clwptei II, p 70, “dioiinuhtiu pioxi** 
momm " 
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1!1C\U\ I!;! IH I lOH i v.iuiiKtl vMf h o!n u!l !!] r \\ ( lltf] ,llid pm^Ct 

fliiiii \\ 'til dNiii ^ tlKiii \ Mill u toiiiiii! {),j" wialtli and 

povvcf ituuu^ inikli ^nd ^oii c jlndi iiid i\ci\ institu- 

tion h\ A‘‘ hn h w t ihh is tonuoiki! psoJuus iikii hkI women 
tim f nUKst pus^j iff n in 1 fiuu we of that wialtli. 
The hisliop. u si tlk fhi of ol the iwh, sc\uuli ind ctn- 

tiiiRs in \'oOuii luioj, utu in pmriu, khniinsfi itms oi Luge 
(stitss ffon ^ Imhilkv dui I of Ik ‘M ilk fodsme sonu ackaniagc 
toi tlKiuHL.t I d foi fhi siiik i! s isic whuli tins iKlongcd It 
was i is\ 1 < I ni m > 1 th. in t Ol to 1 o\ dk \\i ilfh ol flu ( hiiidies 
to p isuisk llunwikss fhu tin ni'mtcnuui then own picstigc 
ill iJk huildiiK >1 ihuulus ukl inonwtciKs \\ is loi the ^loiy ot 
(rosi i hiis'k pool n th. ‘ luitti nioinsfeiRs K>on bte unc am- 
sicLubK iciu ibn th( nujorns of ihtn iHigliboiiis And tin 
siiiipk bishops b lus of c uK si os t<» whali (dsgor\ of Foois 
Rfus in Ins // Ri}, soon dvS<iopsd into nniiMons nvcilbiig those 
of ga k IukL^wii fs iiul km o i lu ( huuh Ind souglit oi accepted 
wcilth u si [iwn is 1 nuanshu dn stintdis kkiiI foiccs of the 
tiiiu tens iuis iniii/ si lifi ind ( hnsinnn\, as it was then under- 
Mood ISiit v\s ilih aiui [ o\an ona sdstuned, s“]iiickl) coiriiptcd the 
institutions winch hid bs »un in pioua against the desire to accu- 
nuiUtc we ilth aikl to sssi pence i Abbots and bishops wtic iich 
nieik and niosi nl thf in lUf belts i thin otiki fish men of the time, 
Spiiitud powso islu^ ind nut uni,iits becaiue soinces c’ff wealth — 
fo! the e!on ol (fod, no slsmbt, but alst> foi the gnat aiivantagc of 
dk eki^s bwellsei shnnes might c\cuc the wcnsliippcr to some 
toHii of 'kksotnnfk hut this wcie also \cr‘) useful financially to 
the keep is ol flu sluiiH Ilk ( lunches wiic no longer the simple 
gu)iips of belli \ us fin whom the ekkuiucius m the NcwTcsUiueiit 
wcie oiiginal!) iompesstd 

Infliiifiit of i!ii Ohi li taf)iitd 

111 the^ leliiisms between kliun!) and State iii western Europe 
genet all) j (me of the ukki unpoitaui facR^rs diiiuig the seventh 
aiici eighth cciitiiiics was the infiiicncc oi the Old Testament It 
has already been noted dial in the ease oi Spaiit England and 
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France, the aiiointoieiil at the coronation of- kings hy bishops was 
based upon practices recorded in the Old Testaiiieiit. From its 
earliest }'cars the Christian Church had been deeply influenced by 
myi.tical or symbolic interpretation ot the Okl Testament. In the 
fifth century the clergy, already tending to separate themselves 
from the Christian laity, had used the authority of the Old Testa- 
iiiciit in its description of the position ot the Levites. Thus clerics 
became a tribe or caste set apart. But the social and political systems 
of the Roman Empire, under which (dinstianity developed for 
tour centuries, wcic ()b\ii>usly too unlike any such systems in the 
Old Testament for the llebrcAv traditiisn t(> allect the relations of 
Church and State so long as the imperial system survived. The 
Roman Empire was a highly civih/cd wiiiespread organization of 
law and adiiiinistration basec! upon city-organi/atiom utterly unlike 
the tribal kingships of rlie Old Testament. And even under the 
earlier barbarian kingdoms of the (iolhs, Burgundians and Vandals, 
the traditions of the Empire siirvixed aiul were maintained by the 
Chiircli, When, however, the new barlurians— Franks, Angles and 
Saxons — w'ho were less influenced by die Roman tradition, estab- 
lished their kingdoms, the social situation was more primitive. 
Under the Franks and the Anglo-Saxons the relation between 
rulers and ecclesiastics was like that recorded in the books o( Samuel 
and Kings. The climate of opinion was that of a tribal agricultural 
society, continually at war. And some of the cstabiished organiza- 
tions and traditional policies in such a society would naturally 
receive confirmation and support from books believed to contain 
God’s own directions and decisions, lints liarbarian kingship in 
Europe acquired additional prestige from the accident that 1 iebrew 
chieftains were called in the Latin text of the Old Testament 
“kings’' {reges); and the distinction between priests and prophets 
in the Old Testament gave additional emphasis to the coincidence 
that in Europe the clergy were different from the monks. It wdll 
be remembered that the influence of the books of Kings had been 
feared by Ulfilas, the bishop who converted the Gotlis in the 
fourth century, who omitted from his translation of the Bible into 
Gothic these very books because they might incite to war a people 
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already iiicliiiccl to it. The moral standards of a nun trained within 
the Roman Empire were higher than those of the primitive Hebrews. 
Bet later in north-wcstcni Europe and in Spain the anointing of 
kings was derived from the Old Testament largely because the 
custom met the needs of a simpler society in the seventh and eighth 
centuries. Tiie kings needed moral authority; and they could most 
easily obtain it through the action of the bishops, while the bishops 
thcniselves might hope to restrain or direct the kings by the use of 
the power expressed in tlic oil o{ consecration. 

Such passages as these pnsvided the authority for tlic new system : 
‘"Then Samuel took a vial of oil and poured it upon SaiiFs head 
and kissed him and said: Is it not because the Lord lias anointed 
thee to be captain over his inheritance?”-^ And again: *'Ail the 
elders of Israel . . . ancniitcd David king over Israel”;^ and again: 
Elisha sent one of the children of the prophets ''with a box of oil 
to pour the oil on the head of Jehu and say: Thus saitli the Lord: I 
have anointed thee king over Israel.”^ With such texts before 
them the mmiks and the clergy readily adopted the conception 
that their relation to public Authorities was like that of prophets 
and priests among the Hebrews, The dijfficiiltics of the seventh and 
eighth centuries in western Europe were not unlike those recorded 
ill the Old Testament. Civil war often occurred in most countries; 
tlicre was no generally accepted right of succession; there was no 
established means of recognizing the rightful ruler; and when 
anyone seized power, in order to hold it he was compelled to seek 
some means of acquiring also moral authority. The bishops were 
recognized by the population in Spain and Gaul to have moral 
authority as a divine gift; and when the Anglo-Saxon peoples 
became Christian, the bisliops among them acquired a similar 
position. The bishops in Spain and Gaul accepted victorious kings 
as legitimate rulers; and in England the bishops looked to the 
kings for support. Divine authority for the connection between 
bishops and kings was found in the Old Testament; and the methods 
of expressing that connection were drawn from the same source. 
Thus kingship came to be the established form of civil authority 
^ I Samuel x. i. ® a Samuel v. 3. ® a Kings ix. 3. 
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as well as of iiiilitary leaJmliip, through (he use of- the old Hebrew 
ceremonial by Christian bishops; and the power wbiih the bishops 
thus acquired as the rccogniycd sources of some at least of the 
king’s prestige, considerably increased the influence of the Church 
among the people at large. It had also the cilcel of making kings 
and bishops in some evay iiiutiially dependent, as against the gather- 
ings of warriors or nobles, who might otheiwisc treat the king as 
merely one of themselves. 'Fhas, an anointed king might be more 
able both (o resist his own poweiful chieftains and to extend his 
domains wherever his authority might be regarded as di\ine!y 
established. The dominant idea, thus almost accidentally arising 
out of the situation in the eighth omtury, became a political maxim 
later on, as in the phrase of king Janies ! of i^nglaiul, ‘'No bishop, 
no king,” and in the devotion oi the old 'lory paity to 'Xliiirch 
and king.” Obviously a form of absolute or autocratic government, 
such as monarcliy, can suivivc nusst easily by appeal to ancient 
authority; and prestige attaches to all who prcseivc the ancient 
forms associated with the possessitsn oi power. 

The bishops, on their part, derived from the new situation an 
increased protection w'hicb the piopcrtics of the (ihurch might 
obtain from anointed kings. Ihiis, Pope Stephen wiote in a.d. 754 
to Pippin and his iw'O sons: ‘'Tlic I orck by my huiniht’)' and the 
assistance of Peter, anointed ycni as kings, in (uder that by your aid 
his holy Chiircli should be exalted and the Prince of the Apc^stlcs 
receive his diic,”^ This is, indeed, an indicMtion i>f favours expected 
by the Cliiirch at large; for all bishc^ps wxrc awxire of die debt 
owed to the Church by die barbarian kings. J^y grace of die bishops 
these ignorant and cioleut warriors had obtained the moral audKH'ity 
which attaches to civilized government; and it was both just and 
convenient that the Church should be rewarded. 

Resirkthn of PoUtkaJ Development 

The anointment of kings, howwer, is not the only example of 

^ Cod, Car.y vii, ap. Migne, Pat. 9S, avL 1 in, kicn IX miiniis per hiiniilo 
tatem mcam, mediante Sancto Petro, unxit in reges, nt per vns exalictm- 

Ecclesia et priiiceps apostolorum suam iustitiam suscipiat. 
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the influence oi the Old Testament in changing the relation between 
bishops and kings. In the OKI rcstaincni, priests and prophets are 
given a divinely cslabhshed power and influence in the choke and 
control of rulers. No such social or politkal theory is implied in 
the New d’escnncnf. where submission to csiabiislied authority is 
the dominani idea; run when (iliustianiiy weis first accepted by the 
rukis id' the Umnan i mpiic was there any conception that imperial 
aiitlioiity reijuired ioniinnatuin or divine sanciioii from the action 
of bishops. But m the more piimitive situation in the barbarian 
kingdoms ol da' N(nlln the wanitu's and their kings wdio held 
powvr by Umc of anus, (*n becoming ('hristian, lost the prestige 
attachcil to tbcm under theii old deities, and could derive moral 
aiitliisrity ti> support their imhtary fmre only from monks and 
clergy. It was natuiai, tlnTcfore, for the bishops and the abbots, 
who acted as pieacheis and pn>phcts, to And in the Ok! Testament 
the dominant iileas wdmh established their own position. Thus, the 
text of the Old lesiament became not merely symbolic or pro- 
phetic, but alsi) a piactical basis for the political and social ideas 
and customs of ibe seventh and eighth centuries. 

One of the most important results wms the restriction of political 
grown"!), or actual retrogression in the art of government, which 
always rcsiiK.s fiiun the study of ancient books. This is called 
‘kirehaism/’ ! )uring the Middle Ages, and even later, it came to 
be regarded as naiura! that kingships and kingdoms should be the 
only legitimate form of government. There is no mention in the 
Old Testament, nor even in the Ncw% of Republics or Presidents 
or popular legislati\e Assi'inhlicss. Therefore, all these more highly 
civilized inslitiitioiLs were regarded as somehow excluded from the 
divinely appointed s) stems of govc'rnincnt. Thus, for about a 
tliousand years Foropean Jevclopnieut in the ait of government 
was lianipercd or obstructed by the use of biblical authority as the 
basis for political practice. The ettect ol tlic same primitive concep- 
tions of govermnent on the idea of heaven and the 'Ting of heaven'' 
will be discussed elsewhere. 
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MiUtmy Chmitanity 

The use of tlic Old Testament as a source of political ideas also 
supported the military Christianity ot the seveiith and eighth and 
later centuries. The historical books of die Ok! Testament provided 
excuses for the appetite of barbarian kings for victory over their 
enemies. The slaughter of the enemies ot die iicbiew people, as 
coiiimancicci by Goci in die books oi Dmtrfofiofny .md Joshua, gave 
support to the wars ot Christian kings against heretics and pagans. 
Even St. Ambrose, as it was pointed out in an eaflicr ebapter, 
urged the Emperor Gratian to war as a Christian lulcr; but die 
situation became much w’orsc when every petty king of a barbarian 
kingdom could treat his particular armed gathering as tlic instru- 
ment of divine authority. Thus, also, Charles the CJreat was able 
with a good conscience to slaughter tour dioiisaiid fi\x^ liundrecl 
Saxon prisoners, as a method of converting the nnnaindcr of their 
tribes to ‘'Christianity^ 

The Hebrew conception of divine authority for the use of war 
was also to be found in the New Testamenr. Even in heas'cn vrir 
had been waged; and the rebel angels had been detcated by the 
celestial Powers — thus showing that war was in the nature of 
things. It was written in the book oi Revdation (xii. 7)— “There 
was w^ar in heaven: Michael and his angels fought against the 
dragon: and the dragon fought and his angels, and prevailed iiotA^ 
And St. Augustine in the City of Cod had discussed the position 
of the defeated angels before and after the battle.'*^ Thus the state- 
ments of the Bible, taken in their obvious sense, supported the me 
of war by Christian kings. 

The general passion for warlike adventures naturally affected 
even the clergy; and bishops and priests went out with armour 
and weapons to slaughter enemies. But the canons of the Church 
always forbade this. Cheat bishops, such as Boniiace, resolutely 
opposed the bearing of arms by the clergy, and were able to per- 

^ So in Jiide, 6: ‘The angels which kept not their fust estate, he hath reserved in 
everlasting chains and darkness.”* 

^ Augustine, De Dd, xi, 13. Unfortunately the Middle Ages had not 

the advantage of Milton”s description of the battle in heaven, with guns and other 
modem weapons. Paradise Regained, vi, 572 sq. 
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suacic even the kings of the Franks to issue decrees forbidding die 
clergy to bear anus or to accompany armed forces, except as 
chaplains or for the saying of the MassF Thus, Carloman, then 
Chief of die Palace, who calls himself ‘Mux ct priiiccps Francoraiii/' 
ill the )ear 742 or 743 decreed: ''We forbid the clergy to 
carry anus or to fight or 10 inarch against the enemy, except only 
those who are ibosen for ])i\inc Seivicc, that is, to say Mass and 
carry the rchio ot die saints; thus, the general {priiiceps) may have 
one or tw'o Idshops with piiests as chaplains, and each section- 
leader {prcjatio) one priest who may hear confessions and assign 
the penance/’ In spite of the influence of tlic Old Testament, 
tlierciore, supporting die barbarian delight in warfare, the Church 
attempted to control, in the spirit of the New^ Testament, the 
majorit} of its clergy. It must not, however, be imagined that the 
clergy w'crc believed to be useless in war. They were expected to 
assist ill obtaining victory by specially eftcctual prayers, by rituals 
and the use of iclics. As (dovis had been frightened at Saragossa 
by the tunic cd^St. Vinccnt--as the Ark of the Covenant had helped 
to destroy the walls of Jericho''^ — so tiie cloak (cappa) of St. Martin, 
carried into battle by the "chaplains” {capctlani)^ wms believed to 
bring the celestial Ihswers to the a.ssistancc of die Franks. 

Old Taimeni Iiijluemv cm Lam 

Again, probably the influence of the Old Testament in the un- 
critical reading of the Mosaic law, had an effect in cstablislniig the 
idea that law could be announced from above by a king. As it will 
be shown in the next chapter, the earliest barbarian laws consist 
chiefly of statements of payments to be made in compensation for 
theft or violence. These arc merely attempts to put upon record 
certain prevailing customs. But about the middle of die eighth 
century the kings of the Franks began to issue decrees {capituUm), 
which bear all the marks of a claim to absolute authority. The 

^ Bouif.icc, lip. 56, MXIII ^TAim capellanis presbiteris.’’ The capclkni are those 
in cliaigc t)f the capa ur capcHa, the cloak of St. Martin, which the Frankish kings 
kc}3t at their hcadqiurtcis. 

® Joshua, vi, 6 sq., *'Takc up the Ark of the Covenant and let seven priests bear 
seven tniinpets before the Ark of the Lord.” 
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conception of law as the expression, first, of\i Divine Will and, 
secondly, of the will of a divincU appointed Authority, was 
evidently influenced H the Ok! dVstainent, although the Roman 
Dictatorship had also included the conception of law as the will of 
the ruler. In both traditions Oriental IMonarchy is assuincd to be 
the ideal govcrnnicnt, established in heaven and topici! on earth by 
true believers. 

But the infliienee oi the Old Testament upon the position of 
European kings extended even to the tonns uf sjx'eeh. Unis the 
treatinenl of barbarian kings as the Lord's Anoimcii, as in the 
canons of the Council ofToledo, was in haiinony with the habits 
of the courtiers of Chailes the Great wlun the\ called him either 
David or Solomon. David was taken as the t\pe ol a warnm4dng 
and Solomon of a wise jiulgte And perhajw iluir lalhng (diaries 
by the names of twi) 1 lebrew kings, besides aUnbiiting to lum 
victory and wisdom, may .xho have Inul some pliytul retcreiicT to 
the remarkahic vigour of his sexual unpulsfx 

Sahlmtinimiism 

Another eficct of the (Aid Testanunt was tlu‘ Sabbatarianism 
expressed ill some of the decrees of tlie ITinkish kings. 1 lie) apply 
the rules of ancient Hebrew cust<nn to the life nl die dinstian 
people on Sundays. A prehistoric litual avindaiue of certain iorms 
of labour was applied to conditions in north-western biirope in die 
eighth century — wTich slunvs how liiualh certain seuiiius the 
Old Testament were understood. At tlie very end ot the sixth 
century, Gregory of Tours wiites that because all '‘public wi^rk’' 
was not stopped on Sundays, fire fiom heaven da! damage at 
Liniogesd But the devout might go furthei, A nun repented oi 
having washed her hair on a Saturday.**^ The dangci, in any case, 
was great on Sunday night; for to procreate a child “on thal night 
might produce a cripple or an cpilcctic or a leper. Ihe Sabbatli 
was evidently protected by uncanny or magical iiiHuenecs. Tlie fear 

^ Tur., so: fiat m co oniiie opus publauau’* 

^ Ibid., Gloria Conf.^ 5. 

Ibid., Vita S. Martin^ ii, 24: “Qui in ca (die) comupc> mniil lonvencrint:, 
cxindc aut contracti aut epikptici aut IcpioM fihi nascuntur, " 
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of flic diPiCi of cdcstial Poucis iio doubt supporicJ the prohibi- 
tions of the civii law, for example lu the (dpitiiUrics and in the 
Lex Alaiuaiuioriiin (d’lt. sK)d 

laviodmui 

Again, diaries the (hvat suppiMted the opposition to the use of 
pictures and statues in die churehes. This was an episode in the 
great leonoelastie eonoo\ers\, which vvil! he discussed hi a later 
chapter, 'Fhe iiostihly of the liankish king to the use of images 
may have Ixaai only a pait of lus geneial policy ofopposidoii to 
die Roman ihiipiic, whose reiipiing lunprcss at the time iavoured 
images; or it may have heen due to tlie influence of Mohammedan- 
ism. But in any case ii was partly due to the coiideinnatioii of 
''graven imaged’ in the Old Testament; and it led (Tarlcs the 
(hxMt into implied entiusm of the l\ape and tlie Roman Church,*'^ 

Bhliopy luul Kb{i^s ifi ’i'hto^y 

No general theory cd duirch and State had yet arisen at the 
end of the eighth century excuse or justify the actual positiom 
But oiU‘ book of great influeiKX* set out the duties of bishops. Tliis 
is the Book of tlic l\is(ohiI Rule, b) Pope Gregory the Cheat, written 
at the end of the sixth century for John, bishop of Ravenna. A 
copy was sent by tlie author to Leander, archbishop of Seville. It 
was circulated in Spain and, in a Clreek translation, in the East. It 
was rccogni/ed as auihorirativc by councils held under Charles the 
(ireat in a.d. 813, and a cop) seems to have been given to bishops 
at their c onscxTatiiUi. King Alfred translated it under the title of 
‘hSlicphcrds’ Book’d and throughout tlie Middle Ages it was re- 
garded as a guide to the duties of a bisiiop. The moral standards 
expressed in it wdli be discussed elsewdiere. Here it is necessary only 
to note that the chief function of a bi.shop is conceived to be the 
government of souls {re^^inieu mimaritw), and that this consists 
largely in preaching or personal exhortation. Among the faithful 
to be directed to virtue by the bishop, arc those holding public 

^ Provision for Sunday rest against "‘opera servilia/* 

^ Sec below, Chapter Xi, p. 597. 
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auilKH'iiy; hvd (irri^ory i'i’-^Uaics to rccoiiiiiu/iu! .itiv vriticisiTi of 
rulers, lie refers lo tlic [/’eHsk ot Kniy/ .ino '''r.ys: lire .lets of rulers 
are he rUiaeke^i v. ith ih' o-i tiae nu'.uth,, even when 

they arc^ riujily s'enisiuered s\'or(iiv ol l-!enie, , . . tor when wc 
ofteiHi aLtainst tlnvv in aiitlweavy. \s'e oy^pose lii;* ..ealerinL; of him 
who put them (ner us. . . ^ 'rh:s is dm oki ittieiTiiK* of ac(;|U!cs-« 

cericc expressed in t!ie New I'eO.iiVfent. l^ut o'i'vio-uslv tiic Pope 
and other hdshe^ps wemivi not fieMi.ne to tlerei/itvn kinys either by 
the use of relies or with, the slanyrr of hell. 1 hr rnaienal or ‘hem- 
poraF' cares tsf a hisliop are lotiKlit'd ujvai; imt tlieir lUiturc and 
extent were siifticicnily weH kiuwoi to nrwi no tlcSiTipiioin The 
aiitlioiy therefiwey coniines Iniror'l! to s.iyitnv th.u the inind ot the 
bishop should ncH* he aliopeihcr itniuersedi in sticii cai'cs. He warns 
the bishop, lunvever, against tb.c niy;lect of Nsviilir business [secth 
laria negotia), sayifig that 'hluwc wlm nepleci entirely tlic care ot 
bodily^ needs, do mn at all assist liiose svhorn they govern. dFieir 
preaching is naturally disregaiaied bfecannv v. liik' limy correct 
sinners, they do nothing to help them in tlie rumessities ed' 

Pope Gregory designed his bt.ndi as a sea'rnem or exbortati(ni to 
bishops; and it cannot, tlmrd'ore. be taken as expressing a general 
theory of their positit)n in sesdety. Ihit it rmast have hwi a great 
e,fft’Ct ill helping to niaiinain the runvlarnental ielea of die hisliop as 
representative of* the tcadhng Church, 

On kingship tliere is no treatise between diat of Syncsius and 
the book On the Kitiely fluy, !)v the Abh^.M, Sinaragikis, in die 
middle of the iiinth century. But canons ami o^iKial c^^rresporidcnce 
of the seventh and eighth centuries suliiciemly ituiicatc what were 
the generally accepted opinions concerning tlic duties aiul funciions 
of a king; and as the great majority kings and their noiHclcrical 
councillors could not read, it was hnrdiy necess;ir)’ to piaxiiicc a 
treatise for them. It has been already noted that anointment and 
crowning by bishops gave the king not only moral aiitlnnatyv but 
also a sacerdotal character. This had both advantages and disadvan- 
tages for the clergy. It had effects npoii tlic conception of Christ 
as a kkig and judge; and that conception again reacted iipoti the 
^ Greg. M., Reg, Past., iii, 4. » Ibki, ii, 7. 
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actual status f)f kings througliout the Middle Ages. Christ was a 
king; but no one ever called him a bishop or a pope. And the 
actual king in any kingdom, having acquired some sacredness, was 
easily conceived to unite in his person supreme authority both in 
civil and in ecclesiastical affairs. It is true that in earlier times it had 
been a coninioiiplacc of: ecclesiastical autlioritics that Christ alone, 
following Mclehizedek, was both king and pricstd' And after the 
establishment eff the ''I'Vmporal Power” in the ninth century, the 
Popes thc!iiseK"CS claimed both civil and ecclesiastical authority. 
But in the time of transition for the kingship during the seventh 
and eighth centuries, kings in western Europe undouhtediy were 
given by anointment some ecclesiastical authority. Such authority 
was :\ho implied in the position of the Christian .Emperors, who 
had not been anointed but were accepted as prcsidc.nts of eccle- 
siastical councils. The memory of tlic position of the Roman E,m“ 
peror in the iniinls of the bishops of the seventh and eighth centuries, 
who had read Augustine and Gregory the Great, assisted their 
tendency to exalt barbarian ki.ngs. But medieval ,k,ii]gsliip was not 
due only to memories of Roman military dictatorships. It was also 
due, as it lias been sliown above, to the later historical books in the 
Old Testament. 

Clearly, tlie form of government in the Ro.man Empire and in 
the new barbarian kingdoms, believed to be divinely established, 
and therefore having moral authority, w’^as military despotism, hi 
tlie oH barbarian tradition the king was ch.icfly a leader in war. 
This remained as an element in Christian kingsliip. But the earlier 
barbarian kings had bcc.n leaders elected by a comradeship {Comi- 
iatus) of warriors or counts {comites ) ; and these warriors, therefore, 
had some control over the king. Such control might lead to anarchy 
when the electors disagreed, as it had in Spain. But the ^‘sacriiig” 
of a king by bishops made him, if not absolute, at least more inde- 
pendent of Iiis warriors. Thus, the Church promoted autocracy or 
despotism, which was further supported in later ages by the theory 
of divine right. 

^ As it is argued in Hebrews (chapter vii) which, however (in verse ii), seems 
to argue that the Levitc*s position was out of date. 
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monks, as controllers and directcjrs of this systmu ot belief were 
more and more separatee! troin c'»thcr tdirKcians mst pte:weTsiiig such 
powers. The further segregation of a clerical caste by enforced 
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celibacy liacl not yet been completed by the iiintli century; and it 
never occiinred at all in the ea^stern Cluirclies. But even in the 
seventh, and eiglitli cciuiirics in western Europe, the clergy were 
generally tek to term a distinct class of society, having specially 
intimate connections with God and the Saints. This segregation of 
the clergy was promoted by the almost accidental continuance of 
a special form of language and a special Ihshion of dress. Instead of 
translating ritual lornudas and the Sacred Scriptures into the new 
dialects of: the barbarian kingdoms, as they had been translated in 
earlier times Irom (keek into Latin, the Latin language was pre- 
served as the sacred language of the Cliurches. This naturally 
supported the tendency to regard the clergy, wlio used Latin, as a 
separate caste. Again, what was later known as clerical costume, 
both in die streets and at the ceremonies of die Chiircli, first began 
clearly to separate the clergy Irom the laity in the eighth century. 
As it has been Ui.ued in an earlier chapter, the Christian clergy of 
the .fifth and sixth centuries, even in ritual ceremonies, used the 
ordinary fashions oi dress in the I’ioinan Empire. These fashions 
were coiidiuicd when the establishment of the barbarian kingdoms 
led to die inenvising lise of such non-Roman garments as the short 
cloak and trousers. But they were at first tlie fiishions of the upper 
classes among the Romanized pop>iiIation ; and in the seventh 
century they had become the distinguishing marks of die ''Roman^^ 
as contrasted with the barbarian. By the eight!) century "'sacred 
vestments’’ Iiad begun to be used; that is to say, the old Roman 
fasliioris ivf tlie sixth century were preserved by the clergy for 
ritual liturgical uses. The Roman white shirt {itmka alba) became 
t!)e ‘kill)”; d‘ie sixtli-ceiuury cloak {casula) became the “chasuble/’ 
and die overcoat (cappa) became the “cope”; die scarf {siola) 
became a “stole”; and the handkerchief carried on the arm {map- 
ptih) became the “maniple/’ The priest in a religious ccreitiony 
was thus thoroughly separated from the vulgar throng; and writers 
in the Middle Ages invented the most fantastic significance for 
vestments which were merely the survival of obsolete fashions. 

At the end of the eighth century collections of sacred vestments 
for Mass and other ceremonies were made in the greater churches 
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of die cities aiid abbeys. Two interesting lists oFsiidi vcstoiciits, of 
many colours and niatcrials, arc to be found in the history of the 
abbey of St. Waiiclrilic, which will be referred to in a liter chapter. 
The delight in the simpler forms of drama in the early Middle 
Ages, which produced evciuiully die miraclc-pliys and nn'sicry- 
piaySj is to be observed in the processions and the elaborate cere- 
monies which gave the clergy opportunities ior the use of vestments. 
And this tended more and more to separate the (dirisiian com- 
munity wdthin the walls ot its church into a select bixly clergy, 
later concealed behind a screen, and the laity who weie excluded 
from the election or control ol those who had J foly Orders or 
even the tonsure. The external signs oi a sacred caste supported the 
exceptional position of the clergy in law, in what later became 
^Tenefit of clergy’’; and incdievahsiu thus injected the rra<!itioiis 
of barbarism into Christendom. 

Another great change which h.ad occuned between the fifth and 
the ninth century was tht‘ separation within the clerical caste of 
the higher ranks from the lower. The Orders of the medieval 
Church were even more exactly divid(\l tlnm those of the old 
Roman 'lionoiirs” in the air.sus lionottim througii whidi a Roman 
gentleman used to increase his social status. And the sharpt'st dis- 
tinction of all was made hetwx*cn die bishops, who had complete 
control of the doctrine and discipline of ChnstciKlom, and the 
low^er clergy. Costume assisted to express the disiiiu'titMi, The 
mitre and the pastoral stalF wrre the signs of ccekssiast icai pou(‘r; 
and although the mitre wws used in some instances by t!ie a!d)ots 
of the greater monasteries, it remained the vsinbo! ofcoiiuol o\cr 
ecclesiastical policy by the bishops. 
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LAWS AND CANONS 


The ctnunUialu^ns <^l social junvci which wcic gradually cstab- 
lishcd 111 wcstcaii I iiiojx* frcun the fifth to tlie eighth aiitiiry are 
expressed iii the laws o{ those tiioes. Two systems of law^ were 
developed. On the one hand the Civil Law, beginning with the 
single system ot Loman Law, which covered the whole Roman 
Hinpire, ended with the development of the barbarian laws of the 
new kingdoms. On tlic other hand, synods or councils of bishops 
agreed upon canons or ecclesiastical laws, wLich began as local or 
regional regulations and were gradually assimilated so as to form 
one body of ‘'canon law’’ for the wLolc Western Churchd In the 
histories of these two kinds of lawn therefore, may be traced the 
beginnings of the medieval systems of jurisdiction. In civil govern- 
ment the “State” at tlie beginning of the fifth century was a single 
system covering the whole European world; but by the end of the 
seventh century civil government had been divided and localized, 
so that many separate “States,” cacli wdth its own laws and customs, 
had been established." 

Ihc liistory of ecclesiastical regulations in the West follows a 
contrary course. The canons of the Churches in the different 
districts w^crc at first the results of local legislation by the bishops 
for meeting local difficulties, althougli from the earliest times one 
synod might adopt the statements of doctrine and custom already 
adopted by other synods. The canons of the General Councils of 
the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries were all eastern in origin; and 

^ The phrase '‘canon law** is presumably a translation of ins camniam'^ or 
'‘justice in the cations.** “Canon law’* w^ould otherwise mean “law law” or “rde 
law,” which is absurd. 

The use of the word “State,” in its modern meaning, is somewhat misleading, 
if applied without qualification to the Roman RespubUca or the medieval Regmm. 
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did not at first displace the canons of local or regional synods in 
tlic West. As time went on, iKnvever, the cvntiah/aiiim c^F .{Utlii'irity 
in till West iiiicler the bishop oi Rome caused c'olleetions ol tanons 
to be made, which wcic regarded as binding upon all the (’Iiiirihcs. 

AiK>thcr diftereiice between tlie two kinds ol l,iw% civil and 
ccclcsiastkal, lay in the methods by wliith the Im A\as established. 
At the beginning i>Ftbc ilftli century Rennan Law was regarded as 
the expression ot the will ol the Impeior. He iiiiglii lefcr to men 
Icaincd in the iiadilional custiuns oi to ((nincillois wim' wen' able 
to give skilled advice. But new* lues ptocedeib in fact, fiom the 
Emperor alone. This is the essence of militar) dktat^nship. This is 
the source ot that principle which lias had siuh ilisastious tonsc- 
cjucDCCS— "‘Wliatcxcr the ITincv walls has the ioicc oi law," usually 
quoted without the reason given in ivoman I aw, naniel\, that ''the 
people gave the p(W\er to the ITinc'c.”* Huv is thus conceixed as 
the expression of an aibitrary, ii also benevolent peistmal will One 
diect of this conception oi iaw-^ is to be seen in the tliemy of the 
"‘divine” Lm% which dominated the Middle Agew, and exon in the 
theory of ‘‘Tiaturar' law, as an expression cd “will” m piirpcwc, 
which was accepted by deists, such as Nexxton, in the seventeenth 
century. The conception of law as the basis of the moial life and 
of the “order of nature” clearly did not originate in the Roman 
Law. Blit Roman laxv in the fifth centuiy, especially as expressed 
in the Tlicockasiaii law-books, confirmed and made much nnxic 
definite the conception of a celestial huv-givc'r whose pcisonal will 
was the source and only basis of the ‘"commands” tolHwed by good 
men and by the heavenly bodies. Thus the real dictator of an 
Empire wliose inhabitants Ixdievcd that it ccn'cred the wliolc 
habitable world, became the nuHlel for an ideal dictator in the 
skies. But the strange effects of the Roman Empire upon die con- 
ception of the universe will be discussed elsewhere. 

Ill the Roman Law of the fifth century the Emperor was also 
regarded as the supreme judge. The final appeal in all eases was 
made to him; and his providence and clemency were assumed to 

^ In Justinian’s Institutes (i, 2 , 6)» quod priucipi plicuit, Icgis liahct vigoieni, 
cum . . . populus ei . . . potestatein concessit. And a similar reason m (.Lnus, 
i, 5, cum ipse imperator per legem imperiuni accipiat. 
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extend to the least of liis subjects. The kings of the barbarian king- 
doms which eventually took the place of the Roman Empire in 
the West, inherited from the Roman Law as well as from barbarian 
custom the conception of the king as the supreme judge. The 
king's Court of Law, therefore, became the ultimate Court of 
Appeal ill the new kingdoms. And in the heavens also the law*- 
giver became also the final judge. The climate of opinion favoured 
dictatorship as the only possible form of authority. 

The decrees ot the Emperor as lawgiver in the fifth century had 
a iiirther chcct in the cightli and ninth centuries, when the kings 
of the Franks issued their (iapitularies. The barbarian tradition in 
most of tlK‘ new kingdoms implied tliat the king collected and 
stated the law, drawn from traditional custom ; and for evidence of 
this custom the king would normally depend upon the advice of 
his council. But for some years at the end of the eighth and begin™ 
ning of the ninth centuries the Frankish moiiarchs issued decrees in 
the manner iif the Roman Emperor. Tliesc decrees were, in fact, 
entirely difierent in cliaractcr from the decrees of an Emperor; but 
they serve as an example of the way in which each of the early 
rulers of the Frankisli kingdom attempted to play the part of an 
Augustus. They never undcrstooci the part they played; but they 
really believed that the will of the king made law. 

Civil law in the same period, however, also included statements 
of custom among the different barbarian tribes, such as the laws of 
the Visigoths, die Salic Law, the Law of the Alamanni and of the 
Lombards, and the earlier Anglo-Saxon Laws. All these laws were 
definitely intended to refer only to persons of a particular race, 
living in a particular locality. They were local and tribal; and most 
of them dii! not survive the change in the social situation when the 
barbarians, for whom they were intended, became more civilized. 
But they stand in one class with the great body of Roman Law as 
expressions of the concentration of power and moral authority in 
what is now called the State. 

From the fiftli to the ninth century, however, in every country 
of western Europe, except England, Roman Law and the barbarian 
laws were the laws not of territories but of races. That is to say, in 
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any oii.e barbarian kingdom tlic earlier inliabitaiits would be judged 
iii accordance with Roman Laws; and their barbarian conqiicrors, 
settled among them, would be judged in accordance with die laws 
of their own tribe. Thus, for some centuries alter die disappearance 
of the Roman Empire in evcstcni Europe, two forms of social 
regulation existed in the same area; and in cities in which men of 
different races and tribes were living, several distiiut systems of 
law might be applied. The conception that a person should be 
judged in accordance with the legal rules to wdiich men ol liis 
language or race were accustomed, survived into modern times in 
the capitulations in Turkey and bgypt and in the extra-territorial 
rights of Europeans in China. Jin isdiction basixi upon race and not 
upon neighbourhood obviously w'cakens the power of a (Jovern- 
inent. But from die fifth to the ninth cental y in w<sstern Ihirope 
no other praeiice was p<nsible. The barbanan kingdoms wcic not 
genuinely national. They were merely armed bands in control of 
alien populations; and therehnn the ctuKjiicrors, who were primitive 
warriors, kept their owm primitive legal customs and were cenn- 
pellcd to permit the more civili 7 ccl population iwcr whom they 
ruled to use their <wvn more highly developed legal system. The 
barbarian laws did not contain adequate ruh'S lor application to the 
more complex disputes ol a population accusttnned n) trade, 
property rights and rules of inheritance. It was net cssary, tliercfore, 
for the two systems, Roman and barbarian, to amalgamate, or for 
cane of them to disappear, before civil jurisdiction ctnild be based 
upon neighbourhood or territory, as it is now . 

In the formation ot the luwv barbanan kingdoms the king might 
find under his authority not only pervsns accustcnncd to Roman 
Law but members of other barbarian tribes besides liis own. And 
as one barbarian king extended his dominion over areas hitherto 
ruled by others, the number of personal law^s in any city or district 
might increase. Thus Pippin, the Frankish leader, when he drove 
out the Mohammedans from Narbonne in a.d, 759, allowxxl the 
Visigoths of that area to continue living according to tlicir own 
lawd And in the capitulary dealing with Aquitaine it is decreed 

^ Chron, Moiss. 
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that persons of that district shall live, each under his own law. 
Indeed, the process of dividing up comniimities according to race 
or tradition did not cease even when the Empire of Charles the 
Great was established. One of the effects of the new claims made 
by Charles the Great after a.d, 8io was that Roman Law ceased to 
be territorial anywhere. And it was many centuries before Roman 
Law came to be recognized as ‘Kaiscrrechtf Throughout these 
centuries the Church "‘lived Roman Lawf’ that is to say, this law 
covered not only the clergy, but also their dependants, at least in 
the areas vhcre it had been the law of the majority of the popu- 
lation.''^ 

The inconvenience, and indeed absurdity, of maintaining separate 
laws for neighbours in tlie same community, who belonged to 
different races, was recognized generally. But the clearest expression 
of the diff'icuky is in the words of Agobard, bishop of Lyons, 
where he says that five men might meet in a room, each of whom 
would be judged by a different law.'*^ Agobard wrote as follows to 
the Emperor Louis the Pious: “If the Lord has suffered that wc 
should be made one in Christ ... I ask you if the unity of such a 
divine act is not obstructed by so great a diversity of laws, not only 
ill single districts or cities, but even in many houses. For it often 
happens tliat five men come and sit together and not one of them 
has a law in common with the other in external and transitory 
things, altliougli they are bound by the one law in Christ witliin 
them in eternal things. And although perhaps it happens that all 
are truly Clirisrians, loving the truth of faith and trusting each 
other as brethren, and none of them despises the other's word 
when they are in good conversation — ^nevertheless, if it should 
suddenly happen that one of them has a dispute in the courts, none 
can have as witness any of his dearest friends with whom he keeps 
company, because the testimony of anyone is not acceptable under 
the law of Gundobad— and so on.*' Thus even in the ninth century 

^ Pollock and Maitland, History of Unglhh Law, p. 14. 

® It seems probable that a clerk could claim to be judged as an individual, accord- 
ing to tiic law of his *‘nadoif’ or race; but as a holder of Church property, he would 
be judged, as “the Church** lived, according to Roman Law. 

® Agobard, M.P.L,, 104, col. 116. Advetsus Legem Gmulobadi, c. iv. 
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''personal” law survived within the Frankish doniinioiis and was 
felt to be obstructive to the processes of just ice. 

On the other hand, the canons of the synods of bishops, in the 
diilcrciit provinces of the kingdoms, derived their authority from 
the ecclesiastical power of the bishops, who remained, in theory at 
least, elected representatives of the whole body ot Christians in the 
Cliiirclies. Thus the canons oi the Church in the earlier years of 
Christianity Avere more nearly ‘'democratic,” in the iiiodcrn sense 
of the word, than the civil law. Again, the canons were originally 
concerned with regulating the life o( a voluntary association of 
those who professed Christianity in a world in which great numbers 
were still not Christian. The canons ot any synod or council covered 
two subjects: first, the doctrines which should be professed by all 
members of the Church; and secondly, the rules oi mortality or 
custom which should govern all Christians and, in particular, the 
clergy. In both cases the canons were derived from the tradition of 
the Church, Avhicli tvas to be found by tlie bishops either in written 
texts of the Bible and ilic early Fathers or in the acknowledged 
practice of the (ihiirch in an earlier age. Ihiis the canoiis were 
neither decrees of a single dictator, nor were they, like the bar- 
barian laws, merely statements of primitive custom. The earliest 
canons belong, indeed, to a time when the (.dirisliaiis in any one 
locality were still to he distinguished from a large surriUiiKiiiig 
population of non-Christians. They were, therefore, rules of belief 
and custom for a small, select community whose officials were of 
minor importance. But as the number of Christians increased, t!ie 
canons of the Church obviously had lo intlude ref'erence to a 
much larger number of persons, much less strict in their under- 
standing of what the profession of Christianiiy involved; and at 
the same time the otFicials of this larger coininuniiy attained a 
greater importance. Thus the canons of the dilicreiit tdiurclies 
began to deal in greater detail with the rules lor the ck'rgy and to 
say less about the laity. As the Church became more and more 
identified with its officials, the clergy, so the canons came more 
and more to be regarded as principally regulations for the 
clergy. 
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Roman Law 

This is not the place to discuss Roman Law in general; but some 
of its ciiaracteristics should be noted, which are of importance both 
ill contrast with the characteristics of the barbarian laws and because 
of its effect in the Middle Ages. Roman Law in general, including 
both principles and regulations more extensive than those of the 
Theodosian la\\4iooks, covered most of the relations of a complex 
civilized society. In public law and in private law the Roman 
system implied an claboiatc organization of govcnimciit, trade and 
comnierce, maiiuiactuic and piaxluctiom Therefore jurisdiction 
under the Roman l.aw aftccted such social relations as those of 
marriage, inheritance, property, contract, personal dependence, 
either of slax'es or wotkors or tenants, commerce and civil rights. 
But a system including all this could not fiil to appear to belong 
to an entirely different world from that of the simple barbarian 
laws of compensation for personal injury or theft. The Roman 
Law, even when imperfectl) recorded and hardly remembered, 
seemed to have that universality and eternity which the men of the 
early Middle Ages believed to be divine. 

Again, Roman Law taken as a whole was an organized system 
of social customs, thought out through many generations and 
coniicclcd, in the work of the great jurists, with general principles. 
There is iKithing comparable to this cither in the barbarian laws or 
the capitularies of Frankish kings, or even in the collections of 
canons of the (ffiurcli. Furtficr, Roman Law assumes what would 
now be called territorial jurisdiction, that is to say, it applies to all 
the subjects of a single system of government; and aitliougli in the 
fourth and fifth centuries certain privileges were given, for example, 
to the clergy, the law is never conceived as having reference only 
to persons of a particular race, language or religion. After the 
establishment of the barbarian kingdoms in western Europe in the 
fifth century, Roman Law did indeed become the law of a distinct 
and separate section of the king’s subjects. By its side in the same 
kingdom existed other laws applicable to persons of the invading 
barWiaii races. The ''Romans’’ to whom the Roman Law still 
applied, were members of the more civilized communities over 
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which the barbarians ruled. But to reduce the range of Roiiiaii 
Law ill this manner \^’as to disregard the assumption on which the 
law itself was based. 

Less iiiipoitaiit than these characteristics, hut significant in the 
development of the First Fairopc, \vas the fact tliat the Latin of the 
Roman Law wnts the common language of the majority of the in- 
habitants ill all the barbarian kingdoms of the Vl'cst except thexse 
of England. The institutions, therefore, ot the new barbarian king- 
doms in Gaul, Spain, Itah and western (icrniany, grew up within 
coinniunitics which used some t<nm of Lalm in their daily intei- 
coiirse, their commerce and their religious practices; and this 
explains the fact that the barbarian laws in western Ciiropi' were 
first written down in latim In England, on the other hand, the 
social institutions c^f the Anglo-Saxons dc\ eloped for about a 
century bcfoic the inllucnee of the Latin (liun'iics began to be fell 
there. The earliest English law^, therefore, svere written down in 
clifFercnt forms of English. This fact ahnie would have made it 
possible for the law of England, arising out of tribal or local 
customs, to develop freely, without being encumbered by the 
Latin either of the canons of the Church or o( the rccorils of the 
barbarian laws in western Europe. 

Finally, the Roman law, especially after it had ceased to develop, 
appeared to the clergy and the rulers of the sixth, seventh ant! 
eighth centuries as stuncthing fixed and immutable, like the so- 
called ‘daw'’ of the heavens, which was supposcvl to govern the 
stars. There was no historical knowledge at that time or even in 
the eleventh ceiituty, when the Roman Law wws rediscovered, 
which would show that Roman, like any other law, was the product 
of particular times and places and social circiiiiistanccs. The prin- 
ciples of Roman Law had, indeed, a more extensive application 
than those of any other system then known; but these principles 
were themselves derived from the expcriciiec of a particular com- 
imiiiity based upon slavery and extended by military conquest. The 
principles of Roman Law^ were not uiiivcnally applicable, as the 
‘whole wmrld” (orbis) of the Roman Empire and of the Middle 
Ages was not in fact a world which included the Indians or the. 
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Chinese. What was ''catholic’' or universal in the minds of St. 
Augustine, Gregory the Great and Charles the Great, was only a 
local system of beliefs and practices, which had grown up in the 
countries round the Mediterranean. But by contrast with the 
simpler and still more restricted local customs of the different 
Germanic tribes, the Roman Law appeared to be universal and 
eternal. Hence the illusion which has cursed the thinking of the 
Middle Ages and even of later times — ^the illusion of a single and 
iiiicha!igiiig law applicable to all peoples in all times and at ail 
places. Just as the city of Rome was believed to be eternal in the 
fifth century, and even when it was destroyed coiitiiiiicd to be 
eternal as a ghost in men’s minds, so the Roman Law, when it was 
dead, continued to haunt the minds of scholars as if it contained 
the fundamental principles governing all human intercourse. The 
same illusion, that there is an eternal "divine” law, affected the 
understanding of the "Mosaic” Decalogue, which was a product of 
local difficulties in a Semitic tribal society. And about the end of 
the fourth century a document was produced — the CoUaiio Legmn 
Mosakamm et Roiiumarnfu — ^which attempts to show that the same 
principles arc involved in the Decalogue, on the one hand, and on 
the other, in the opinions of Roman jurists and the rescripts of 
Roman Emperors. The historian, however, cannot admit that there 
is any law whose character is not determined by the social system 
ill which it arose. 

Tlie Codex Theodosianus 

The Roman Law which dominated western Europe in the fifth 
century is best represented to-day by the hook of laws officially 
accepted and placed upon "the sacred shelves” in the imperial 
offices at Ravenna and Constantinople in February a.d. 438. This 
book of laws, the Codex Theodosianus, is in no sense a code. It is a 
coiiipilatioii of extracts from the letters and decrees of Emperors 
from, the days of Constantine to the year before that in which it 
was issued under Theodosius IL The compilation was begun in 
A.D. 425 and ended in a.d. 437. The oldest decree included belongs 
to the year a.d. 312 or a.d. 313. The latest decree issued in the 
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West is of die year a.d. 432; and among those issued in the East 
die latest is of die year A.r>, 437. This compilation or book of laws 
remained the chief basis for imperial jurisdictic^n in the East until 
A,D. 529, under Justinian. But from that date Just in iaifs law-books, 
die CocIcx\ Dijyes'/ and histimtes, displaced tlu^ Theodosian law-books 
in the Roman Empire, whicli did not then include Britain, (km!, 
Spain or the greater part ot Ital}a So great has iieen the later iii- 
fliicnce of the work done under Justinian, that the law-books of 
Theodosius have been completely eclipsed, in Cisinineiitaries on 
Roman Law, by the later work; hut until the eleventh century, 
when Jiistiniaifs law-books were introduced by scholars into the 
West, the influence (d"* Roniaii Law outside the frontiers of the 
Byzantine Empire dcpciKled mainly upon the use made of the law- 
books of Theodosius. In this chapter, therefiuw which is i'onccnied 
only with the dewiopmeni of law in wvsiern inirope between the 
fifth and the ninth century, Roman i.aW'^ is taken as best represented 
ill the Codex Theoilositihus. 

The collection of laws made by the coimnission under Theo- 
dosius was intended to supplement earlier collections alicady in use. 
All such collections of imperial letters and decrees were kept in the 
chief administrative olfices of the Fnnpirc and wcie used by lawyers 
and teachers in the schools ol law. Ikit the tw'o chief ctfllections of 
laws before that of I'hcodtwius appear to have Ixaii made by 
scholars without governmental authority. Tlie first was the (uv- 
goriainis of a.d. 295, and the secauid, the i iernuigcniaiuis of 
A.D. 314. Thus the Cluvernmcnt under Tiieoilosius II liad infly to 
collect dociimenis issued under (kmstantine ami after. Tliese the 
Commissioners probably found in ofllcaions alremiy used 10 tlie 
East in the Law School at Beyruth aiui in a western collection 
probably made at (darthage. All such Ci)llecrions, however, and die 
more inclusive Theodosian law-books themselves naturally con- 
tained only decisions and decrees of general importance, llic 
normal function of the subordinate Roman law-courts must have 
been to apply a sort of Common Law much more extensive and 
detailed than anything to be found in the Emperor’s edicts. It has 
been said that there was a ‘low” law% like ‘flow” Latin— that is to 
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say, vulgar and customary, not dependent upon texts. The evidence 
for this is in the land-books and in the few documents which now 
survive, aftcctiiig the ownership or transfer of land.^ 

The Thcodosian law-books also imply the use in courts and 
schools of law ol: the opinion of Roman jurists and a generally 
accepted Roman view of the nature of law. Justinian’s later collec- 
tion of documents, indeed, included not only the Codex, which in 
the main is only a rearrangement of the Thcodosian, but also the 
Digest containing extracts from the jurists and the histitutes or 
introduction to law. Both the Digest and the Institutes may be 
assumed to represent what was already in the minds of lawyers 
and administrators in the early fifth century. But whereas the 
Theodosiaii law-books, at the time they were issued, reflected an 
actual situation in the Empire in the West as well as in the East, 
Justiiiiaifs collections were out-of-date, in reference to the w^estern 
wmrld, before they were made. The Justinian law-books were, 
therefore, merely instances of what has been called ‘‘archaism’^ 
and it has been remarked that Justinian himself, when he found it 
necessary to issue edicts, expressed them in Greek. The Theodosiaii 
law-hooks, on the other hand, used the Latin still dominant in 
official circles in the fifth century; and they provided the basis of 
the Roman Law which survived in the new kingdoms of western 
Europe from the fiftli to the ninth centuries. Thus, Latin remained 
the actual language of law in western Europe, when Greek took 
its place in the so-called Roman Empire soon after the fourth 
century. Apart altogether, therefore, from the influence of the 
Latin used by the western Churches, the Goveriimeiits in the new 
western kingdoms found it necessary, in law and administration, 
to use the diflerent forms of Latin from which French, Italian and 
Spanish arc derived. This is an indication of the different climate of 
opinion which divided the First Europe from the Greek-speaking 
population of the eastern Mediterranean, apart altogether from 
ccciesiasticai or doctrinal disputes. 

The Theodosiaii law-books remain the best evidence for the 

^ Briiiuicr, Rediisgeschidtte des rdmischen Rekhs, i, 187, referred to in Pollock and 
Maitland, History of English Law. 
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principles governing the l-ioinan Empire in its last Jays in the 
West. The law 4 iooks arc divided into sixteen scctiims, of which 
the first deals with the organization of the legal system of the 
Empire and the sixteenth {dc fide CatIwUca) deals with Cliristian 
doctrine, the rights and duties of clergy and monks and the imperial 
opposition to pagans and heretics. It is worth noting, as a sign of 
the change in the relations ot the Church and t!ic Empire, that in 
Justinian’s law 4 iooks, issued about a century later, the sixteenth 
section of the Thcodosian law-books becomes the first seeti(>n of 
jiistiniaifs (de summa Trhiifate vt de fide Catholka). 

The first book of the llieodosian collection deals w ith such 
matters as the validity of imperial decrees, only those dated being 
valid.*^ Ignorance of the law is not alhnved as an excuse (i, i, 2); 
a plaintiff may take his suit to the ‘Xihristian law” (i, 27, i); and 
episcopal jurisdiction is valid f<u' all (i, 27, 2). l1ic fifth section 
deals with tlic very iinpt>rtant problem of tugitu’c fanners, tenants 
and slaves. The imperial Authorities evidently found it diHiciilt to 
control the desertion of agricultural estates by the enhivators; and 
the iniinber ot provisions against such fugitiv'es is a proof that none 
of them was cfFcctiial. In the ninth section there arc decrees whieh 
indicate the beginnings of later medieval praetiees. The Fimperor 
forbids burials at the tombs of Apostles and martyrs, anil Ciunmands 
that burials take place outside the city. Jliis is a provision of 
A.B. 381.“ AiK^thcr rescript of a.i>. 3H6 commantis that ”no one 
shall transfer a buried body to another pi, ue;... no one shall 
divide a martyr’s bones and no one tiade in diem.”*® iTum lennes 
the section dealing with the right id sanctuaiv in tJiurdics. Regu- 
lations in the fifteenth section concern the water-siippK^"- there 
must be no stealing for gardens; and other ilecives concern aUors 
and public performances. The sixteenth section first defines the 
Catholic faith, and then regulates tlic relaticms of tlic clergy to 
public duties and to their bishops. Of monks it is said that diey 
must go into the deserts and not dwell in cities. And the imperial 

^ Cod, Thcod,, h a, 4 rescript of Const*uitine, A.n. $22, ® IhicL, ix, 17, 6 . 

^ Ibid, k, 17, 7. Humatuoi corpus nemo ad alteriini kx'iiiii traiisterat: dcibo 
martyrem distrahat: nemo mcrcetur. 
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decrees then deal will) heretics, pagans, pagan sacrifices and temples. 
A decree oi a.d. 433 reters to the ''pagans who remain, although 
we believe that now tluTc arc nonc.”^ 

For t!ie piirpi>sc of the argument here it is enough to note that 
the Roman fhnpirc in the Thcodosian law-books is completely 
Cdirisiian and (iatliolic. The decrees suppress paganism and heresy 
and support the (Christian hishops. They indicate a highly cen- 
trali/ed system of government, in which public policy depends 
entirely upon the will of a dictator. The dictator-Emperor takes 
action and issues insiruelions to his officials directly, in all parts of 
his Empire; but his ck'crces and letters ol instruction are based 
upon the long uadiuon id Roman Law^ and Roman administration. 

When bjrbaiian kings (uok control ot the different parts of the 
Empire in the West, iht^ great inajoruy of the population continued 
to use* K^)fuau I. aw. dla* baibarian wairiors settled within die old 
iroiiiirrs o! die Empire were tither military forces in control or, 
ill theory, allies of the Emperor. In either ease tlicy had always 
been allow'cd by die imperial Authorities to live under their owai 
customs and laws. Similarly the barbarian kings supported the use 
of Roman Law among their 'dvomaif ’ subjects. Law courts and 
lt‘gal ofticials ot the Roman tradition, therefore, ccuitiniicd to 
operate in Italy, (kiul and Spain, during the fifdi, sixth and seventh 
eenturies; and for the use of the "RomaiT population summaries 
of die impel ial law' -books wvre made. 

E’or die Chvhit' kingdom in Italy under Theodoric the so-called 
Jiiliit of Huvitoiic was issued about A.T). 500. hi that year the king 
spent six months in Rome; and it seems likely that the edict w^as 
prepared at that time. It is a colicction of administrative orders or 
regulations applied both to "barbarians”' and ‘'‘Romans’*; and 
diroiighout the document the CJothic followxTS of Theodoric are 
referred to as ‘'barbariansT The sections are drawn directly from 
the “Opinions’’ i>f the jurist Paulas or from the Tlieodosian law-- 
books. They begin with regulations about Judges, and include 
regulations about inheritance, the making of wills, and property. 
The population of Italy is, therefore, treated as a more highly 
^ Cod. Theod., xvi, 10, 22. 
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civilized coiiiiminity than is implied in the Ivirbaiiaii which 
will be discussed later. 

A more iiiiportaiit collection of Roman laws ior use in a bar- 
barian kingdom is the Roimin Lav^ of the I 7 oV<)///s, wliah is kiiown 
as the B}einaniii}i Alarici, issued in a.d. 50t>d Tins is a suiiiiiiary and 
rearrangeinent of certain parts ot the Tlicodosian law-books, to- 
gether wdth scctitms on jurisprudence di.usn lit an die utsrks of 
Roman lawyers. The Bievimy wws intended it^r the ust‘ of die 
Roman subjects oi the king oi the (lodis in si>uihcin (kiul and 
Spain; and it became the iliict soiiice ol the iniiiKiKc t>l Roiiiaii 
Law in the West iroin the sixth to the eleventh (cnuiiy, because, 
as it has been already noted, during the cai i\ Middle Ages Justiinanh 
law-books were not used. 

Another summary ot Roman Law for use ui a baibaii.m kingiLmi 
is that known as the RonitUi hnr of ihc Ihoy^unJidfi^.- This ctTeait)ii 
was apparently issued about a.i>. 503, tliat is U) say, about fouy 
years after the Burgundians had scitkal in Sa\oy. It applies only to 
‘'Romans'' but makes continual relereiuc to their with 

Biirgimdians. The laws collected are drawn, as m the case of the 
Edict of Theoilofic, either h'om the “Opmusns’' of Faulus 01 fioni 
the Theodosian law-books. The\ refer to a settled, and eivili/ed 
agricultural community; lor example, public paths are not to be 
ploughed up, and tw’O jxmfs undisturhod me gives tlk right of 
property over water or tracks (Tit. xxi): and for ligln <uui air there 
must be ten feet between private dwellings and frficcn fei-t U tween 
public. In one section the Roman law ofilnouc by the convnt 
of both parties is recognized, as in the ikwv Lmo’ of 1 heodosius 11 
{Nopetlae, Tit xii). It is wordi iu>ting that this Ihnnan i aw is not 
adopted in the Visigothic Bicviary of Alaric, peiiiaps ixxaiise of 
ecclesiastical influence. On the other hand, divorce was allowed by 
one of the new laws of Justinian, issued in A.ix 5^5, whidi declirt % 
that cither a husband or wife has the right to ihssoKc marriage 
without the consent of the other party, if he or she desires te^ enter 


^ The text is in AI.GJi., torn. v. The preainhlc sa)s i\ut the foLlnvong 

laws are those “quae barbari Roiuanic|ue sequi dehciit.“ 

® Text ill Lqfo, section i, tom. ii, pan i (1882). 
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die monastic liFcd Evidently the conception of marriage in the 
siTah ciiitiin was being afiected by both the Roman tradition of 
free ilnn'ce am! the Semitic or ecclesiastical conception of an in-» 

dissoliibic 

In general thereiore, Roman Law in principle and practice com 
tinned to supply the needs of- the more civilized majority in the 
new barbarian kiiigiloms in the West in the fifth and sixth centuries. 
The sulijects <-^1 the kings didered, m^t only in race and language, 
but also in the state oi development of their social life. This was 
iccogm/cil b) the baibanans. who did not desire and perhaps felt 
iinabk' tis replace the l^oman tradition of hw and administration 
by ainthiiig tp their own. 

Binlhifiiui Latins 

While the Roman law of the whole Empire was gradually 
adapted to the needs the Roman population under different 
barbarian kingdoms m the West, the barbarians themselves were 
kwriumj; the \alue ol formulating their own traditioiial customs. 

Thus, luivior the influetKV ui'.i settled society, and largely through 
the .issistaiicc ol the ( ’atholic clergy, collections of barbarian laws 
heg.in to lie lu.tdc in the middle of die fifth century. These collec- 
tions inJude the laws of the Visigotlis, the two Frankish collections 
(the .Salic 1 aw ami the Kipuarian), the laws of the Alaraamii, of 
the {Bavarians atul of llic lombards. All these laws are in Latin, 
although they contain some words from the Germanic dialects. 
But the (art th.it barbari.ui customs should be first written down 
in the language of tlie Gliurcii .and the subject population, shows 
liow completel)’ the barbarian kingdoms were dependent for their 
organi/arion, huv and government upon the carUcr Roman civili- 
zatiom Tli.it was tlie situation in all the kingdoms established in 
Italy, Gaul and Spain. It is all the more striking that the earhest 
formulations of barbarian custom in England in the seventh century 
were written in EiigUsii and not in Latin, although in these earliest 
English Laws there is a clear statement of the dependence of the 

> Koi’.Jmtiu. Coiui. cLx, in the Teubner ed., iS8i, vol. ii, p. 323. This expression 

of Justaiiiaii^s devotion to monastkism was never accepted in the West. 
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kings upon tiic bishops. The laws in early English, however, have 
the same kind of content and imply the. same strucfiire of society 
as the Latin barhariar^ laws of the Contineni. 

Ill general, all tlic barbarian laws from the f'lhh to the eighth 
century express the customs and habits of mind of a very simple 
agrictiltiiral society. All the la\ws arc concerned eitlicr with, personal 
violence or 'with stealing and destruction of property, chiefly cattle. 
As compared W'itli the (dder 'Roman Law, it is noticeable tliat the 
barbarian laws are ikR: concerned \vith th(‘ more co!n|,dex social 
n,:lations of sociclv, such as conlracis, trade, marriage and taxation. 
Again, all the barbarian laws in their earlier clauses are merely lists 
of fines or compositions for patiicular i>flencc'S. The law runs — ‘If 
a man docs such an act, he shall pay so mucli.’ ft is not tlic coin- 
inaiid of a superior, nor a pndiihition; hut merely a rule for conw 
pensating the injured parUx who, doubt, at an earlier stage ot 
civilization would have obtained satisfaction for hfinsell. ,It implies 
the existence of some form of court or judge. l"hc jxirjiose (T the 
law is to guide the court in tfic assessment of damages; and the 
details given in some o,f the barbarian laws arc ritliciiloiisly minute; 
as, for example, in the Salic I,..a\v wlitnv twimiy sections deal (ui!y 
with the theft ot pigs, in tlic sections ot the ixirhariaii laws winch 
have been added at later dates provisiem is made tor prcK,'edui:c or 
payments owing to public Authorities. 

The difficulty in discussing all the harhariaii laws is that the 
earliest inaiuiscripts which now exist belong to the ninth century; 
and therefore it cannot be taken as certain tliat any prosisimi in 
any collection is of the date which the text assigns to it. The 
students or copyists who collected earlier versions of laws, m’ wnHc 
down what they believed tv> be primiiive customs, certainly did 
.not distinguish between the laiiguage or conceptions of different 
centuries. Again, among the barbarian laws whose text Ikis stirvivech 
those wliicli arc earliest in date arc certainly not the most primitive. 
For example, the sixtli century laws of the Visig<n']is rcticci: tlie 
sjtiiat,ioii among a people which had for many years been in close 
contact with the higher civilization of die ihnnaii liimpirc, whereas 
the laws of the Alaniamii, apparently collected in the ninth century, 
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reflect rhe iiiucli more prinutive customs of a tribe almost un- 
touclicd by Roman influence, fn the term of their laws, therefore, 
tlic barl)arian tribes were more or less civilized in proportion as 
their contact with the Roman tradition was more or less close. It 
is true tiiat certaari pr.ictiees, such as the ordeal, were contributed 
tt) die luirc^pcan iradiiion by the barbarians; but these arc precisely 
tlie practices wliich were eventually discarded as Europe became 
more civili/aal. liuleed, as soon as the new nations of western 
Liurf'jpc hail attained m a social develop!!), ent which made Roman 
Law iiiuEipible to liu'in, because it was applicable to their ex- 
perience, tlie lorbarian laws wvre discarded. Only in England, 
because id, pecm!i<ir idreumsfancvs there, has the development of 
tl'ie law liad it^ roots isi the !>arbarian laws of the Anglo-Saxons. 
Idscwhciv, as icarin was die l)a>is ol die French, Italian and Spanish 
languages, Si> die Rinnan Law became the basis of ' natioiiaF’ laws 
on the (Jontinent. 'Liiis, htiwevcr, was a much later development, 
after die Middle Ages. Hie first step from the collection of customs, 
called Icirlxiiian la\v\, was towards local customary laws of small 
districts. 

Laws of the I Isioeihs 

dlie earliest ct>lleeUi)n of barbarian laws was made under the 
Visic^otiiic king liurii’ (a.o. 4(0 •••485). As Isidore says, ''Under this 
ki,ng die (Lvdis first had tludr laws written doewg for .hitherto they 
W'ere riilix! only l^y manners and custornsd’^ A fragment of this 
first collecijiin has survived; bur isdier collections were made under 
succeeding; Lings aiu,i c'wntually an amalgamation of Gothic and 
Roinaii laws was made in a book tiamcd the Booh oj Judgements 
{Liher Jihiiiiorum). I’hc influence of the bishops, especially in the 
councils of T’oledo, ,!kis already been discussed. Even the earliest 
laws the Visigodrs were written in Latin and, therefore, probably 
under tiie iiifluencc of the clergy; and the later use of Roman Laws 
to siipf.dy the deficiencies of the Gothic tradition was certainly due 
to tire work oi the bi.slnsps. 

The earliest fragments of Visigothic Law that remain arc state- 

* Isidore, Hist. Goth., xxrv. 
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meiits of penalties for removing bouiKlaries and ruks with rcg<ircl 
to fugitives and the sale of slaves. With icgaul to sales in gcneial 
the law says, ‘‘a sale made by writing shall hold good. Ucumvis of 
a private person must return their arms when they transfer tlicir 
service.^’ Clearly, such laws arc merely collections oi disconnected 
statements about simple problems in a primitive society. A century 
after Euric, King Lcovigild (a.d. 5()8-'-586) is said tis haxe added to 
Eurick collection and corrected some cd his laws, ikit the great 
collection otiavs intended to appl\ to all t!ie subjix'ts 01- the kingn 
including bc^h the Cjoths and the Ucnnam/ed po|Hi!afion and the 
Jews, is contained in the Booh of JuJj^ofiionis mentioncil alnne. 

This book is an important example cd an atteiiipt not only to 
codify traditional laws, Roman and Cothic, i)ut also lo provide a 
kind of legal philosophy or Jiinsjsrudcncc. The lust seciii^us, dealing 
with legal insiriiineiits, contain such state nunis as that law is 'dor 
no private advantage but for tlie common utility ot all ciii/ens,'' 
and that ''hw is the soul of ihc whede IkhIv cd'ihe people.”^ d he 
second section deals A\ith the legislature and sa\s that Cod ordained 
that there should be a head of the State, that no t»nc should abuse 
or criticize him, and tliat judges are aj'^pointed by ihe kinghs 
authority. TIk third section deals wnth marriage, hr hiding a Jeciec 
tliat harlots aie to he flogged with tlnee hundied lashes, and that 
if they do not change their habits, ihe\ must be gi\cn i piior 
man to remain in his service and not to cuter a my. 'Ihe same 
section decrees that a man guilty oi homosexual pnaocis simll he 
castrated. This is a provision parallel to that ofthc sixici iilli (''iHiUii! 
of Toledo, concerning bisht^ps win) aie giiih\ ui hoiUi^M xu,al 
practices: but offending clergy are c<Midcmned oni\ to ikgradation 
and exilcf^ Later sections deal with such crimes as touiire, tlndf 
and fraud, with fugitives and with the riglit of sanciiiai). 'Ihen^ 
arc the usual compensations set down for injury to trees and animals. 
A decree decides on the division of ihe children ofserfs, aiui betwrea 

^ Lih.Jud., !, 2, 3, ‘'omnium dvium utihtJte toinmuni . , . t.c\ cu .aiim.t 
corporis populans. 

® Mansi, xii, col. 59 (Coucil. Toiet, xvi, Oop, (|ii! . . , . n tm 1 

masculi m masculo hanc turpitudincm opera ver ini hi quulein cpiscopus, presbyter 
aut diaconus fuerit de proprii honoris gradu dcjcctus perpetui c.silii inanebii damiw- 
done perculsus. 
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.u:<! fatlici wlwn sopu.itccl by .sales. Tlic elcvciitli section 
cIcaK \\itn duetois. no an' ioi bidden to bleed a free woman 
except 1!' the of her fatiier, brodicr, son or uncle. If a 

doctor 1 iiKo cat na.it, iie is to ha\e ti\c sohdL If lie kills or weakens 
a pusiai b;, id .dop., the doiUn is to pay. The twelfth section 
ctrntaii s diiuxs ay mist i^pprcssKMi of the people by officials and 
rhe puiua! dcuu , oi Kniy I sway (a.o. 683) confimung the canons 
id (he ihntiuitii ( 'ajiud id I’idcdi^ against tliejcws. 


/ a/ / ni//L 

Ihe laws id tin* i i inks nnhidi those id' the balun (Salic Law) 
anil the Ripuaijan Iribi's, uliuli in their prcsdil: form, in manu-- 
niipls of the eiylnh i»r iinnh tintuuc.s, probably belong to the 
latM 'uaii id tin sixth a‘nuu\. 'These Lms arc iiiucli more primi- 
i}\(' than ilie \ isfy’oduc. 1 he S*dK Law consists almost entirely of 
a list id pa\ u i ms in intsney hn' idfcnccs .such as violence and theft; 
lull II also uahuks a tcu Kpuiatuais abiuit rhe iiiariiagc of widows, 
debt, till* oddnny, cd n>inbs and the tramfer of property. The 
simphijis id the law i.in be seen nor only in the payments made 
foi stcalmii pigs and bii s m lunning away with women and girls, 
but m the law whaii assigns the penally of six htmdrcd denarii 
or tilieui sohdi 1I a free man ss[ucczes die finger oi a free woman, 
<m»i doubie the amount if he ss]ucc/e.s her armd The mind of the 
time IS abi^ iewakil m ihi* sections which deal vvidi putting witcl> 
craft Oil a man le gn iiig utnnen drink to make them sterile.^ 
Spciia! [■provisions device' puments to be made itaRoman, attached 
tva tlh' Ling 01 possessing land, is killed. 7 lic famous section of the 
Salic Law whitdi deua cs that no Salic land shall be inherited by a 
wcvinan is uicael) one unimportant hcction luidcr the regulations 
dealing w idi inhcntaiKc of the property of free incof’^ Sonic pro- 
visions of die Salic Law include formulas for the statement of 
claims and a refercucc to die ''ILichimburgif ’ about whom scholars 
have entered into lengthv discussions. But as a whole, the Salic 
Law is iiicfcdy a colieuion ol statements of penalties in the form 


^ Ltx Sidkii^ xxii. 


® Ibid., xxi, 3, 4. 
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of payment h)i the nioic Mok nl siinpk soi (t\ (■)!■)- 

'\icii 5K ikiiiHigh till nuist line tnlkili.i! inJ wiitfni in 

I atni this stitciiKUt of ti ulitioinl hukih tusUnn ihcx tould 
nivci ill applic ibk to tin inoii ihboi t uhtionships <f the 
'Roiinn'’ popiil itions iinckt the km a ot the ! i n Ls 

The Im of- the Ripuuian 1 1 mks in its pusuu foiin is suppusu! 
to be a suiiiinai) oi customs mionj; the h mkish tiilKs whidi wcic 
iiicliiLiJ to ukiiowkciiti C!o\is IS then line; n \d sio The 
111 Iv c Olive lie cl C hiistnn ukI ( uholi ( lo\ is kimi; ot i he Silnn 
riatiks, inangect foi the ississuntun i^f Sieibcil kin the 

Ripuiinns and the uniovil ot his son md he e is ihen i used on 
the shiedd ind aecepted is kim^ * But (lie I i inks e ili d Ripiniiin 
be Close thc\ heed In dm up on th bud ^ of the RIuir thin tlie 
otluis icUiiKti tliiii oc\n k^ii eust( no I Ik piohsrtic to the !i\\ 
Scos tint Dindxit tin ilK inipoo^d tin liws b\ ib« id\ue oi bnii 
coiinciHois I he ln\s them ekes eont nu<d tlu iisiui iist o! pn~ 
iiieiits in iiioiR\ (sohdd loi eie oh nuililifu>n theft md othei 
sueh ei lines ot i sin jsk sot Kt\ 1 he puments i usinl in tiie 

bnbiinn Lms, indu tte t!u dilkuiit nnks ircs oi ehsscs in 

soeiits To 111! i sol tkut^n io^is f< lu hundiei! soluh md to kill 

1 bishop, nine hiindud to hll i Buijundi in i huinhui i id M\t\ 
solidi, a Rom in i Imnelied iiut one <d the \hminnii'!! Bniiiins 
oi Sixons, one hundied md si\t\ sohdi I he uu Jd in moiK\ 
can be eoniiiuited b\ nMne; i eou ot bull i nni oi i Ik Inn t 
o! i laiKc and sineld iiul l\\el\t ekrnni lu to n unt is i |i!i! to 
one solidus isideiuK the intention n to nuke pnimtil i i lei, 
eithei K cause ol the Ink of eiiiuiUN o\ inc^u piobsbK, Iscc him 
of the \ ination in \ due of tin comniodmes*^ \ !u i set lion ik ils 
with the gi anting oflibe 1 1 \ ti> seifs (S| sines w hu li is to t ike phie 
in ihiiithes, and die bishop is to oidei tlu uchde uon to nisciitx 
dv eiihanelnsed peison on \ list Kciudin; tin IRninii I iw 

^ Grtg lui III n |0 Pit I tt ^ i td >s Mui iui!|/ tim i ouiiK, 
Grtgory siys that ‘ChxI tiKUiscd the tmgdoin < t C km , ha lu e he did whit 
\\ IS pkisjiig in (rod’s eyes ’ 

^ 1 (\ Rip lit \\\cm nt iz Xi ijuis RtKukiuni s d\irt tkk i h \uii 
cormitom pio duobus solidis tuhuit V k< uii pr > iino ^olido tnlint 
ildniiim cum diiceto pio sev solidis tnbiut Suituni eiiin lineii pio tliiohye 
solidis tribuat etc 
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dom o! InK iiHs huunwnii m i dat id King Hotharii of a o* 643, 
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I Ik iiluf «t Roduiu e mtnns thus hundred and ciglity-ciglit 
MiiUiiw di ni jixus ol s\huh did with compensation 
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for tlicft or personal violence. But there arc some regulations as 
to the rule for gifts. ^ Under the laws of Grinnvalcl (a.d. 668) thirty 
years’ possession is decreed to bestow freehold. Under the laws of 
Liutprand, who is styled Christian and Catliolic, leave is giwii for 
ordeal by battle on the ground that it was an ancient ciistoiii of 
the Lombards and, therefore, *\vc cannot torbicl itf ’ But the state-- 
nieiit is made that '\vc are uncertain of the jiidgeniciU: of Gcxl and 
we have heard that many liave unjustly lost their ease tlirough tlic 
ordca! by battle.’’^ Hais shours dearly that the king ot the Lombards 
or his advisers saw the absurdity oi the ordeal as a test of justice. 

Later sections ot the laws (dated alnaiit a.d. 73 S), under Lint- 
prand, contain interesting statements of actual cases in law used as 
a basis for decisions on principle. For example: “It is reported tliac 
a man toiiiid a woman bathing and ran (>l'l witli her ekathes. She 
could not rciiiaiii iu the water for e\'ci' and blushed to go fioiiic 
naked. On this ca.se the decision is matic that siic shall be paid 
her “wcrgcld” on the ground that, it her Isrother had found the 
thief, he would have been killed; and it is better diat a feud slioiilc! 
not grow out of the matter. Another case is that of a man wlio 
hired a marc, whose foal followed h,cr. The loa! kickcil a child 
and killed it. The decision was char a fine should be paid by tlic 
man in charge of tlie mare.'^ These cases indicate the simplicity of 
the society ruled by the Lombard kings. 

Judicial Procedure 

Two interesting practices were introduced In* tiie barbarians into 
the tradition of Latin Christendom— the taking of oatlis and the 
ordeal by battle, water or iron, as a means o [ obtaining a decision 
from God 1,11 a doubtful ease. The oath and t!ic iwdeal arc closely 
connected, both in the history of dteir development and in the 
logical principle upon wdiicli their use depended, llic ordeal by 
battle is actually stated, for example, in the hws of the Burgundians 
to be allowed because the me of the oath could not provide satis-- 

^ Cap. 172. Dc thiiix quod cst douatio. Si quis res suas alii thingarc voliicrit. 

® Le^es LhUpmtdi (a.d. 731), 118, ii . . . propter consiictiKiiiiem gciitis nostrae 
Langobardomni, legem ipsani vetare non possumus . . . mccrei suintis de iiidicio 
Del ® Ibid., 135, vi. Ibid., I37i viii. 
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factory tooJcncc of' giiik. In j'udsoiaJ prcK'cdure, both the ordeal and 
the oiiih tire inediods of apneeJ to iHvinc jiKigcnieiit when human 
judges arc ureifda: to dt,:cnlc velicthcr or not a lie lias been told. The 
use id: siu*li nictlioiis iiidicatos tlic dose coiniectioii wliidi was 
believed, in tiic Mukili* Agi‘s, to exist between divine and liuniaii 
authority in flic art oi govennnem. In j-ndniitivc comniimitics the 
spear, or ti'ic object unmi whii'h the oath is taken, is believed itself 
to have the jv>\\er ti> injhire tlie swlwvcv it he lies; but by the sixth 
century in 'westeni iuiropc the result (d perjury was believed to 
be injury oa'* liiauJ) caused i^y (u,h! t,>r cuie of the saints on whose 
relies the oath inui been swiai). Abundant evidence of this belief is 
to be loiirid the writings e»f CJregory of Tours. For cxampile, a 
man accused id setting; tire to his neighbour’s house '‘raised bo'th 
his haiuls and sail!, 'By almighty (ThI and the power of St. Martin, 
his bisiiop, I did lu’U tause the fired After the t>ath he seemed to 
be siirreuifuied by lux* aiuh immediately falling to the earth, he 
cried that he was being terrildy burnt by the blessed bishopd’^ 
Again, “A ccrtaiit man swore a false oath in a duircli and straight- 
wxiy his tongue siifiencsh and lie was so dumb chat he seemed to 
speak, not witli fuinian voice, but w'ith the bleat of a slicepd’**^ 
girl diOKc an article in the marker, and took it from, the seller. She 
then denici! that she had received it, went to the tomb of St. 
Eugenius and, raising her I'urnds to swear, they were immediately 
piiralysed, her feet were fixci! tiie ground, her voice stuck in her 
tliroat, aiui not a word couki come from her open mouth. The 
iiiercliant tlien said, ‘Much good may xvhac you took from me do 
to yeni: the pimisl'imcnt inflicted by tJie martyr is enough for 
me. 

Tlic Ciir ot’evi! cons<.'(.}uciiccs following a lie told after an appeal 
to God or a saint, evidently did not restrain those who had com- 
niitted criiues. But the oath, in all cases even injudicial procedure 
was not originally used as a test of truthfulness in a witness. It was 
used hy the defendant when there is no certain evidence {si probatio 
ci'Yta turn In such a case die defendant had to find a certain 

‘ Givg. Tur.. H.P., viii, 16. “ Ibid., Ctoria Conf., 29. Ibid., Gloria Mart., 58. 

‘ Li'x Stilicti, xxxix, 2. A later section of the law. See Diamond, Primitive Law, 
p. 374 - 
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number of otiier^. co swear with him, who are called oath-helpers* 
Thus the oath wms a means of calling to the assistance oi the dclcii- 
tlaiit ccitaiii persons whose presence might influciHC ikxisiuin 
But the practice of calling great numbers oi (cith-Iuhpers who did 
not pretend to be witnesses, and were simply asserting that they 
were friends of the defendant, naturally wtukeiietl the \alue ot the 
system. An ofteiidcr could escape penalties, it he Inu! sufheient 
influence to secure support in his neighbourhooi!. In these cue urn- 
stances the plaintift', under the later barlsarian laws which pieserved 
a more primitive custmn, could challenge the deiendant to the 
ordeal by battle. The reason is given in the laws id the Ihirgundiaiis 
in a section (Tit 45) which is dated 'hiniler the consulue td AhiciuisT 
that is to say a.d. 502.^ 'I his scciion sa\s ‘AVe recognice that 
many swear oaths about wlnit is unceitain anti do not hesilalc to 
perjure theinscKes in matters m which they have full knowledge. 
We therefore decree that if the plaint itf does not wash to accept 
the witness against him and desires to refute his ,iil\e!sar\ in die 
risk oi battle . . , then one of the witnesses oilering to swear shall 
fight, submitting himselt to the judgement o\ ilod, ... If' the 
oath-liclpcT is beaten, all those who idfeied to swear with him 
shall pay a penalty of three hundred solidi. But if die plaiiuit! is 
killed in the combat, the victor shall be iclievcd of” all diarge and 
shall be paid out oi the goods of the dead man nine times dii^ calue 
of his claims.’' 

The ordeal b) battle is alknvcd under the laws ui the Aliinanni, 
Saxons, Werins and other later collecuons; aiu! in the laws i»fihe 
Lombards, certain rules are given for oideal by Isiule, Bm tho 
barbarous custom did iK)t reach J'.ngland uiui! die Norman con- 
quest. It is said by Agobard, anhliishop of that Avitiis, 

bishop ot Vienne, pn>testecl m ctnincil to King iiniidobad against 
the ordeal by battle; and Agobard himself petitioned Louis the 
Pious, three liiinclred years later, to abolish it. Agobard states quiie 
clearly the iundamental principle that the disiiuciion between the 
strong and the weak is not the same as the distinction between the 
just aid the unjust He writes: ''If in this life the innocent were 
^ Lex Burgtmd., M.G.G,, vol ii, part i, p. 7c 
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al\AMys victors ant! the guilty were vanquislicd . „ . Herod would 
not have killed John, but John, Herod. Nor would that holy city, 
Jerusalciiu in the tinies of grace illumined by great numbers of 
monks, elerg)' aiu! other faithful, he subject to the Saracens even 
as other cities and districts. Nor would Rome be subject to the 
Hoths, pagans and heretics together, nor Italy to the Lombards/’* 
Thercfmw hi^ appeals to Louis tlic Pious against the laws of Gun- 
dohad: “li it .shcnild please cuir lord, ihe Emperor, to transfer 
people to tlie Irankish I aw, they would he made better, and this 
JislrRt would be icluwed of its niivTies; for, because of dicsc laws, 
it often happms that !u>t only strong men. but even the weak and 
ok! are bound to light even tor the slighest causes.”^ 

(icarU the ordeal by battle torced itself into the legal system in 
the sixth eCiUury as a survival of the pre-judicial method of settling 
disputes; but it was supported by the general belief of the sixth 
and laU'r umiuncs (IkU decided who was to be the victor in 
any coniliU. Similar behets supported the ordeals by boiling water 
or red-hot iia)n, because God wms supposed to intervene to protect 
the innocent against the natural effects of scalding or burning. The 
Cdiiiixli pfindded special prayers and ceremonies by which the 
clergy might invoke divine assistance for the barbarian custom of 
disc iHRaing guilt by magic. The ordeal by battle has not survived 
the ad\ance of civili/ation; but the oath in judicial procedure 
coiitiniu'd to be used even after the decline of medievalism. The 
later sulntitiition of a hook for the relics of a saint does not affect 
the principle. A lie udd after touching a sacred object is supposed 
to hiU'c worse dfects upon the liar than a simple lie, unaccompanied 
by any icremoiiial which may make it more emphatic. 

Ihe (hipitiilanes 

l1ic last stage in the development of the barbarian laws is marked 
by die issue of "capitularies” to complete or amplify some of 
them. Under Charles the CJrcat the imperial tradition of Rome 
w'as adapted to the needs of the Frankish kingdoms and in the 
name of Charles, as Emperor, Capitula or "lieadings” were issued, 
’ Agobarti, Adi’. Lr?. Guild., sections 9 and 7. Pat. Lot. 
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adding to tlic Salic Law in a.d. 803 and to the laws of the Bavarians 
in the same year. Similarly, capitularies were issued for the govern-- 
incut of the Lombards in a.d. <806, a.d. 808, a.d. 809, a.b. 813 and 
A,D. S19. The king of the Franks, or the Frankish ''king of the 
Looibardsf ' had thus hcgmi to adopt the methods of a clictarcsr as 
law-giver. He issued his laws in Latin under rh(‘ influence of the 
clergy; and the source of his authority as ]aw-gi\'er was presiiniahl)^ 
believed to he divine. But at this stage laws in western Fairojv had 
become part of tlie system now known as the {iiedieval Finpirc; 
and the capitularies of Charles the (Jreat, theretenr, w ill he discussed 
ill a later chapter in reference to the so-called Ihdy Ronian Fnipire. 

The most important capitularies, howcwr, were not merely 
additions to existing collections of tribal laws; tlic} wvre inwv laws 
or adiiiinistrativc orders issued by the Frankish kings from about 
the middle of the sixth century to the middle of the ninth. Bi)ih 
these legal provisions and administrative orders arc divided into 
sections (capitula); and a C(dlection ol such sectitais wws called a 
capitulary {capitnlarium). They represent the aUeni[>ts kings 

of the Franks, aiid later of the kings who were called Fmperors, 
to legislate for all their subjects and govern from i>ne cciurc—thc 
palace {paldtium). They may have been the results partly of an 
attempt to imitate the edicts or rescripts of Roman Hmpcn'rs, and 
partly of the effort (T" the clergy to increase tlic moral autliontv of 
the kings. They are all written in Latin; and a great number ot' 
them deal with the organisation of the Clnirch, But pridvibly the 
majority of those w'liich have survived arc not in their nnginal 
fomi. Collections of the capitularies were made in the ninth century 
■without any regard to the date at which they were issued. And 
later editors ot the texts have had to separate and aiiaKsi* rhe 
traditional collections^ 

There arc three kinds of capitulary. First, those that tical with 
ecclesiastical organization; secondly, regulations to be obsd'vcti by 
all subjects of the king; and thirdly, instructions issued to particular 
agents of the king. The capitularies wdiich deal with ecdesiastical 

^ The most trustworthy edition so far produced is that in M.Gil., Hanoi er, 
1 8 S3, edited by Boretius and Krause, 
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iiiatrers can haidh' be t illcd 'laws’' in the usual sense of that word. 
They arc instructions about the duties of bishops, abbots, the 
subordinate clergy and monks, w'hicli probably were intended to 
reinforce the canons ol the Cduirch by the use of the king’s authority. 
The kings tvl the Franks Inid, at any rate theoretically, a more 
extensive jurisdiction than any bishop or local synod; and the 
kings found if eonc'cnitait to act as reformers (T'tlie Church, both 
because if addetl prestige to siicli “divine” authority as they obtained 
by anennting and lorouatioii, and because the bishops could thus 
be used as agents (d the king’s authority. The organization of the 
Churches in the brankish kingdom and the territories outside it, 
which wcie soiK|iK‘rcd by the kings of the Franks, was the only 
surviving remnant the organization ol the Roman Empire. If 
that had collapsed, the traditi<ai (sf civilized life itself might have 
chsapjvarcih 1 he disorders and scandals among the clergy of the 
days oi Si. Boniiate, which are referred to elsewhere, were in 
practice partly rtunoved by the authority ofkings. Thus, the capitu- 
laries dealing with ecclesiastical matters were <ittcmpts to improve 
social orgaiii/atinn ; but these methods did not continue in use after 
the ninth ceiituiya 'They may be compared with the attempts made 
by the Finperor Justinian in the sixth cetitury to legislate in reference 
U) the duties of monks, hisluys and other clergy. But the attempt 
to concentrate both civil and ecclesiastical authority in the hands 
of the Fmpcixn* completely failed even in the East; and in the 
West the Frankish kings, even with the assistance of their bishops, 
never !iad cither the intelligence or learning which might have 
niaile possible the king’s control of the Church, such as occurred 
in some Ci>untries after the Reformation. In the ecclesiastical capi- 
tularies the hand is the king’s but the voice is that ot the bishops. 

The capitularies which contain the regulations to be observed by 
all tile king’s subjects (capitidaria per se scrihenda) were generally 
issued after consultation with the king’s council of nobles and 
bishops. They arc not statements of crimes and penalties, but 
commands issued in the name of the king, and in later times merely 
pious exhortations. For example, Sundays are to be kept free of 
labour and tithes are to be paid for the maintenance of churches, 
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Such instructions arc obviously interpretations of the Hebrew 
tradition in the Old Testament, which was accepted iincritically as 
a basis for social organization. The general rules lor the conduct of 
the kiiigh subjects arc merely vague directions without the support 
of any power to enforce them. They arc like the adiiioiiitions of 
an incftcctual parent, addressed to children who are not listening. 

Capitularies of the third kind coiitaiii itistr!icti(^ns scat from the 
Palatium to the royal agents {missi dominki), either in general or 
for the instruction of a particular oftlcial in a single district. Capitu- 
laries of tliis kind were put together uncritically at Liter times; and 
it seems probable that the famous capitulary I)v I lilts is a collecciou 
of iiistriicdons issued at different times to controllers of the royal 
estates. The collection was perhaps intended to give a general view' 
of the principles according to which all the n^ya! csuues should be 
managed. But such administrative orders, lor example, ahiuit the 
storage ot food and the growing of fruit, are clearly not laws in 
any sense. They arc merely examples ot an attempt to introdiur a 
central administration, largely for purpexses ot .suppK\ in a primitive 
agricultural society. Capitularies, therefore, of' all kiiuls may he 
taken as indications of the vague and exceedingly confuscii idca% of 
the early Middle Ages, both about the nature of ‘law’' atu! about 
the moral authority of any source of Icgislatinn. What is now 
called the '‘State” existed only in an emln)i>nic form at that time, 
ft was borne in the womb of the Church. 

Ill the seventh, eighth and ninth centuries iliere wxis an abiindanf 
growth of charters {diplotnata) wdiich, ailhougii in no sense laws, 
greatly affected the legal system in the early Middle Agys, aiui 
perhaps even later. 1‘hcsc documents were iiiieiided to esialdish 
immunities or privileges by which the recipient, persi>n or institu- 
tion, might be secure against local Jurisdiciion and, in some cases, 
even against the jurisdiction of the king’s own agents. The justice 
administered by the courts of local lords was in many eases corrupt 
and tyrannical Even in the Roman Empire, in its later days, it had 
been found almost impossible for the central Authority to ci>iittol 
local judges and other officials. And those ^vere days in which 
coninimiicatioii was still well organized. But by the scixmth century 
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coiiiniuiiicatioii in western Emocc was ciiftlcult and iiiicertaiii; and 
civil ant! ecclesiastical Authorities had very little control over those 
who, in theory, were their suhordinates. The iinniuiiitics granted 
by kings or other Authorities were intended to protect the de- 
pendants of certain persons or institutions from local tyranny. But 
this plan proved to be disastrous. It weakened tlic authority of the 
king's (Hvn agents and prevented the organization of large and 
inclusive coninuiiiities, besides confusing die whole legal tradition 
by the introduction iif so many exceptions that the rule appeared 
to be worthless. 'Fhe ("hureh itself contributed to the confusion. 
Many imniasteries and other ecclesiastical bodies obtained immu- 
nities fnnn kings or buds; and the Popes in the eighth century 
graiitei! iinmonities even from the jurisdiction of bishops within 
their n dioicses. 

Hie iAifunie 

The (diiiixhes of the Roman Ihnpirc had developed a system of 
legislation and statements oi law before anyone imagined that the 
imperial ss'stein might come to an end. The legislature of the 
Cdnirchcs was a synod or ciniucil of bishops o( a district, more or 
less extensive; and these bishops met from time to time at the 
princijvd city or metropolitan See, pniicipally for the purpose of 
securing unity in doctrine and practice between their Churches. 
Naturally tradition made the basis of this unity both in doctrine 
and ifi practice; and as a result, the Churches with the oldest 
Chrisiian tradition had most influence. But the bishops in synods 
and coiiticiis rvcrc also concerned with the regulation of current 
affairs in eases of inahadmini strati on or charges brought against 
the clergy. 

Hie councils of the Churches in different parts of the Empire 
were held independently of the councils in other parts; and their 
canons were written down for purely local or provincial use, This 
continued to be the ease even after the age of oeciinieiiical or 
‘‘gciicraF' councils. For example, the councils of Carthage or 
Toledo, or, at a later date, of Hatfield, were quite independent 
legislative and judicial bodies. But the fact that the bishops of a 
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district or province met in council from time to time and issued 
canons or rules, obviously tended to strengthen the power of the 
bishops as against both other clergy and monks. It made the bishops 
the mstruments of unity between the Christian Churches, although 
in the earlier Christian ages such unity depended rather upon 
travelling apostles or preachers. Again, because the bishops were 
immune from effectual criticism outside tlic council, and because 
the majority in any council could always expel or degrade any 
individual bishop or small group of lMsh<'»ps lor heresy or disagree- 
ment as to ritual, the councils of bishops took their decisions 
theoretically in iinauimity. Thus the bishop's iunction in the 
Churches tended from early times towards a di(1,atorship. Disitission 
among the bishops in council was always possible and ccaitiiiucd 
into the latest times; hut it was never possible for other Christians 
or even clergy to dispute decisions when they had been made by 
a council of bishops. And since the basis of such decisions was 
always supposed to be the original Christian tradition, it was never 
possible for a later council to reverse what an twrlier council had 
done, except by reinterpreting the same ('hristiaii tradition. Thus 
the development of Christian doctrine and practice was affected by 
“arcluismff The past wus supposed to contain rules and ideas 
which wxrc the established models for action and thoiiglit in the 
future. Every reform had to be advocated as if it were a retrogression. 

When the great change in the relation i>f the Cihrislian Churches 
to the Roman Empire occurred under (k.nistaiuinc, its iiist effect 
was an attempt to carry further the unit} ot the (diiirchc's which 
had ;ilrcady been secured in different prcndnccs b\' the councils. 
Thus, the Emperor himself called the Erst council of bislic'^ps of the 
whole Empire at Nicaea in A.n, 325. And for many centuries the 
Emperor at Constantinople strove to unite the Cliiistian (ffurclics 
ill doctrine and in practice by means of such universal councils of 
bishops. Indeed, the possibility that all the dificrciit iduirclics of 
the world might be made parts of a single system by means of 
universal councils w^as always an alternative to the 'hmperiaff 
system later introduced by the bishops of Rome. In the later Roiiuiii 
Empire the effort to unite the Churches tliroiigh councils of bishops 
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remaiiiecl the policy of what is now called the Byzantine tradition; 
while the alternative policy of subordination of ail other bishops 
to one— the bishop of Rome — was gradually established in the 
Churches of western Europe. Even after the Middle Ages, during 
the contia,)vcrsies concerning the Papacy in the fifteenth century, 
the 'XAmdlniv' pc^licy was regarded by sonic theologians as prefer- 
able to the Absolutism of medieval ecclesiastical policy. 

During the period before Constantine the rules followed by any 
Christian Cihurch or community were gradually committed to 
writing; and when the imperial Authorities gave their support for 
the first time lUKler Cionstantine to the Ciiristiaii Churches, the 
word '"canon” {/awojv, re^ula) had come to mean a rule of the 
Church, coinparahlc U) law but seldom referred to as law (vojiio^, 
lex)d The canons of the Church, therefore, include both the ‘rule 
ol fait!],” expressing authoritative or established beliefs, and also 
the "rule of the Churcli” which covered both the discipline regu- 
lating the personal life and conduct of Christians and the adminis- 
tration of the Church and discipline of the clergy. Decrees of 
ci)uncils or synods or bishops, later called canons, were conceived 
as particular applications or enforcements of ‘'the canonT^ In this 
ciiaptcr, however, the canons concerning the definition of Faith 
will be omitted from consideration and only the canons of discipline 
and administration will be discussed. 

Collections of the canons of local Churches or synods were 
formed, partly under the influence of imperial edicts concerning 
the clergy, issued after the Edict of Milan in a.d, 313, and contained 
in the Tlicodosian law-books, partly by interpretations of Scripture 
and of the works of the Fathers. In the West the works of St. 
Augustine provided much material for later canons. The collection 
of canons in Latin made by Dionysius for Stephen, bishop of 
Salerno, deals chiefly with the regulation of Christian customs and 
rites. The first place is given to certain canons, treated as 'apostolic,'' 
according to which a bishop must be consecrated by two other 
bishops. Again, in “the Sacrifice" (of the Mass) no honey, no 

^ Condi. MV., Can. 13, o TraAaidc; klii Kavovii^o^ vofioQ. 

* Brightman, Early History of the Church and Ministry, ed, Swete, 1918, p. 358, 

note. 
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vegetables nor fowls niiist be oiicrcd. The fifteciitli canon decrees 
that members of the clergy are not to wander from place to place. 
Canon 22 deals with the problem which seems to have caused 
much coiiccm in all die early Churches, that of castration. The 
canon says that those who castrate themselves arc not to be ordained. 
It is well known that the great Origen himself took the passage in 
St. Matthew's Gospel literally which says ''some have made them- 
selves eunuchs"^ and, as a result, his ordination w'as objected to. It 
seems to have been the general rule that self-castralioii made 
ordination impossible, but nor castration by dcKtors or by enciiiics. 
Canon 35 attempts to regulate the power ot bislK>ps, saying tiiat 
the bishop must Jo nothing except with the consent of all. (ianon 42 
decrees that bishops who gamble or drink should be depriwv! oi 
office or condemned. And Cation 49 says that baptism slioiild be 
in the name of the Trinity and not of tlic Three Suns or Three 
Paracletes. 

The canons ih the Council ot Nicaca emphasize agaiii the oppo- 
sition to self-cast rat ion; and later canons refer to i>ther dirticiiltics 
with regard to sex. The number of years of penance and exclusion 
from Conimiiiiion is given in reference to different ofienccs, as, f >r 
example, homosexuality and abortion; and ('anon 3K the (haincil 
ot Ancyra touches upon an interesting problem when it says dial 
'Virgins arc not to live as sisters.”^' later caiuais again lorrect i!ie 
Christian laity, as, for example, the canon which ri>ii)itLs a woman 
to wear men's clothes or forbids her to cut her hair, Vhe ilanger 
of taking literally the phrase about "hating father and modier” is 
guarded against by the command tliat no <me should des|hse p^lrenls 
or children because t>f the claims of Chrisiiaiuiy. 

The difficulties which a Christian community had to faii‘ in iis 

^ Matthew xix. 12. The ancient ptactlce of the pricvo aiui dcViaec'S th' Aniv 
must be rcincmbcrcd. St. Jerome feared ihat Chiistian pilcsis niiglu appear to be 
like the priests of hh (sec above, p. 161). 

^ The practice rcfciTcd to was nor unkiu>wn anunig iiH>dern “revisalists” in 
America and EiigLmd, The sexual impulse is irscd to heighten reiigioui: entiuraasin 
by contact without sexual iutcrcour.se. Sec Sr. PauFs advice in 1 ( \n. vu, ‘Tic 
that wTI keep his virgin . . . doth wdl’*; and St.John C'hrysustuiu’s 'iVoifor A^din^t 
those loho Keep Ilr^ms (Opera, Paris, 18312, vol. i, p. 272)* Ohiyst»sti?ui proicns 
that the care and tenderness bestowed on the virgin by tiie man wiili wlumi she 
lives causes scandal. 
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earliest days w'cre largely due to the need for defining the con- 
ditions of iiicinbcrship in a Church. Therefore, the earliest canons 
arc concerned with regulating tlic conduct of all Christians and 
assigning penalties or periods of “penance'’ for moral defects. 
Thus, there arc canons which assign penalties either of cxcom- 
inunicatioii ov of fasting and other austerities for anyone injuring 
a sla\’e or for seexua! offeiires. But as the Churches came to include 
the greatta’ part ot the local population, die organization and 
discipline (d the officials of tlic Church, the clergy, became more 
and more important. Thus, the canons had to prevent the transfer 
oi bishops from place to place, to restrict the authority of bishops 
to particular dioceses, and to define the relation betevTCii the bishops 
and other members of the clergy. 

As the Churches ot the different districts within the Roman 
impire came more closely into contact, differences in doctrine and 
practice needed to be removed. Therefore the canons of earlier 
times, or those which were believed to be connected with the 
primitive Cdiurch, became the bases of summaries which claimed 
to represent the beliefs and practices of Christianity as a whole. 
But the process by which all the canons recognized as authoritative 
were made to form parts of a single code, was a gradual develop- 
ment from the fifth to the ninth century. In this development 
three definite stages may be observed.^ First, in the period from 
the publication of the Tlieodosian law-books to the destruction of 
the Arian kingdoms in the West (roughly from a.d. 438 to 
A.D. 523), collections of canons were formed in Rome. Secondly, 
from the issue of Justinian’s law^-books until the end of the sixth 
cenliiry (roughly from a.d. 523 to a.d. 700), collections were 
made ill Gaul and Spain, and the Pcnitcntials were composed, 
chiefly under the influence of Irish and English Christianity. 
Thirdly, from the establishment of the Frankish power in Gaul 
and Italy to the creation of the medieval Papacy (roughly a.d. 700 
to A.D. 840), the Spanish and Roman collections came to dominate 
all authoritative ecclesiastical rules until, after the destruction of the 

^ Fi)!* what follows see the admirable summary in P, Fournier and G. Le Bras, 
Histinre dcs Collections Canoniques en Occident ^ voL i, Paris, I93i* 
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Church ill Spain by the Mohammedan invasion, the Roman Church 
became niidciiiably the only source from vhich the canonical 
tradition in the West was derived. 

In the first stages obviously the Churches in the West were in 
difficulties so long as the kings conti oiling the areas in which they 
worked wcic Ariaii heretics. For this reason it became necessary to 
ascertain the correct Christian tradition of dcKtunc and discipline; 
and tins was done, partly bv translation into I atm erf the tanons 
of die cluefcoimciis held in the bast, pail!} by linking summaries 
of doctrine and practice tiom among the clocumciils pK‘scT\Td iii 
the offices of the Roman Church. This ChinJi was in many ways 
freer than other Chinches in the West, even under the An in king, 
Theodoric (^.D. 492-5-^1), because of its comiectious with the 
Chinches still iindcT tin' Empeioi’s jiii isdicUmn Thus, limn (lela- 
sjiis, who became bishop of Rome m \.D. 192, to the death of 
Honmsdas, bishop of Rome m aj). S2^, Rome scemeci hkely to 
be a icntie of unity for the western (ihurclKs, Aiul the fust ndlec- 
tioii of canons winch was later rcgaidcd iimsci sally as aiuhontative, 
made by l)i(m)sius the I itdc, was dedicated to 1 Im-misclis.^ 

In the secmid stage of development tlic Roman (duircli wws 
placed in an ambiguous and dangeious situation b\ the unfoitunatc 
activities ol the Lmperor Jiistmiau. Nii c^iily did his rnlkulous 
policy of cojKjiiest in the West distinh the iclatious hetwexm the 
Cliurch m Rome and the (Imuhes under the liaulish and Visi- 
gothic monarchs who had become (iuholic, but las issue (ihegiila- 
turns for the clergy in his law-books and ‘hWw laws’’ ohsiuicd 
the distinction betsveen the hnv of tfu* '‘State'' and the canons of 
the Church. The Cdiurches of the (ireck tradition at ilrst added the 
laws of Justinian to their collections canons and iatci iieatcd 
them as part of the cancmicaf tradition, calhng them “Law 1 aiions'* 
{mmocanoncs). Meantime, in the West, Spam became the iliicf 
source of a consistent development iff' the canesns, fioiu the dnrd 
Council of Toledo in A.ix 589 to the sixteenth and last Cuuiicii of 
Toledo ill A.u, 694. This was the direct result of tlic comxrsum of 

^ Dioiiysios the Little was a Syiian who, as Cassiodoi tis (Jr Dne !nX , 
was ‘^altogether a Roman m manners^’ 
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the Arian Visigoths to Catholicism. In Gaul there were thirty 
s)mods of bishops between a.b. 506 and a.d. 585 (Council of 
Mkon), all of them adding or confirming regulations chiefly for 
the clergy. But after that date there were hardly any councils or 
synods of bishops until the end of the seventh century. 

The Pe^lkeniia^s 

A strange influence upon the growth of Church discipline came 
at this time from Ireland, England and northern Gaul This is 
expressed in the Pciiitentials, which are lists of moral defects or 
sins to which particular penances or forms of '‘compensation’' are 
attached. Innumerable manuscripts of various forms of Penitential 
exist ; and some of these Penitcntials arc attached to the names of 
well~kiiowi saints, such as St. Columban. It has been pointed out 
above that Christianity in Ireland was dominated by monastic 
asceticism and not by episcopal organization. In Ireland, therefore, 
and in parts of England, the Christian tradition emphasized personal 
or individual spiritual excellence. The confession of sins and the 
practice of a stern asceticism naturally led to absorption in the 
moral problem of avoiding or curing the most obvious vices of 
the day. Among a barbarous and primitive people drunkenness, 
lust and robbery weit? only too frequent; and even those who took 
their Cliristiaiiity seriously must have felt the difficulty of main- 
taining a high moral standard. The Penitcntials are, therefore, plans 
for iiiaintainiiig the moral standard by definite and detailed methods. 
As in the barbarian laws, each crime has a special compensation or 
‘‘composition” attached to it — in the Salic Law, for example, there 
is a fine for squeezing a lady’s finger, so in the Penitcntials definite 
periods of fasting or some other penance are attached to particular 
sins. But none of these Penitcntials had any official or episcopal 
authority. They were private and personal plans for the moral life. 
Some of the statements are called judgements {judicia) or, as it 
were, judicial opinions. But the different Penitcntials do not agree 
either in their estimates of the comparative importance of different 
moral defects or in the amount of penance assigned for this or that 
sin. In some cases there is direct contradiction between the treat- 
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incut of siii^ 111 diikiuit Pciuttiitials ^ lln Puiittiitials, tlivicfoic, 
lepicsciit wliat may be ealkJ a pinnuuc Purest uitisin oi Pmitaii- 
ism Tlic individual Cbnstian is assumed to Ik iiiH of a 'nnst of 
Slid' and cagti to contiol ‘ the Hesh But if in\ piooi wul net Jed 
that religious inthusiasui cannot suunc \\itlioi«t m orgain/id 
iintitution— a Chinch— the histoi) of tik PcintimuK would 
piosiek it Lnthusiasin ma\ he cksiuoed in the. tlloit to pK>ir\e 
an instiiutioii, but without an institution ciuliusiasin, lunvisti 
Viituous, will he wasted in ptHona! eeccnti k itic^ oi iiuinu Huteiir 
attempts to iinpio\c othei people I he tuml^k u is din ixminc 
stvciilv in dll eonJucl oi one indn uiu il inijiit he in oiuiiio; 
coiiiiast with the la\it\ ed uu thu ud dk tNiniHa iiikls i»f the 
iinpoitancc of aii\ putkuln sm oi viutk in iii\ iiidivkluil in- 
evitably Jepeikktl u] on Ins |eis(nd c^n iiuuion md iiuuin-. 
stances “ I Ik ( hi isli in ti uhtion nn du, dkiet 'U. , e inU iiu e Ik in 
lost in a ctsnliisioii of pe^ uiu! puknness m is.uu. tiiihii i isins, 
if the P*.nileiuui" h al not been dahniui. <, m t i i! il ind uiuc i I 
diem kippKsscd In tht nnhofits ol cmuciK oi hi ia j s in de 
iksclopiikiit ol c inons 

RiVllhi! oj i.dHOlis 

Dining the j uioe! in V huh iK P nu nl d lu ni pi Hniiuiit 
ho\\e\ei, colkelio! ^ 4 mofn n ei ?{ «|Utaio n ! i d Bible 

atki the Fatlko vouin.uul to 1^ mi! ih, i tv itumjis Fo 
picsiuc an aiithoniain^ U uut*on lli iCliMU i D n\n i f!i 
'liish” (/ilk me mo), h ! i \ iinpk , 4 V I m ti < iiundi vigii liinn 
fioin SeiipUiU, i>! viikii tin I ni ih d m fan the i Jil 

Icstameiii anodki spn td the inilueoa^ i I iIk t Jd h, innu i in 

^ for c\ uiipk% two PenuaiUil , h n B \ ^ \ i hi »i 

bill, bkt oiurt!\ diikunt at i I m t 2 j i i iUj o 

blood by 1 monk 

“ lilt Puutoanl eoiiu Old \o h la i In. 1 i I 'o 

{a i> "05 /7i) lOikuaH m fuun ill tint, ^ m 1 iP i In \ iU dual 

simuki k spuiiLkd wnk !ioI\ se m i I ut Mh t vi i i dn i lu «kl 

be tiirowii iniy Uk lolkAsam lu| u, s oi u ’ \ 1 1 i i , k 

uiih Iioim>-H‘\inK A k p who i pah nm i i 1 u 1 u ilhoi i 

piiest i ckiioa Co , 1 si IvJs. \ uu ^.u lit, slui 1 i’ I i lo«u 5 (U In 

it 1 linn h.is mttuoyr 4 wiui hi ynit duini 1? r he hill i < i n* 1 i 

ui |ny t\niJt\ ndnii t i Imi It 






